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always built upon 


‘REAP 
J 


the student. 


careers are 
lines which are perfectly distinct to 
As a 
n the ability of the mind 

Napoleon claimed that 


factor of 


rule, such a eareet de 


pends largely up 
trutl 
the chief 


is mind always went directly to 


to see 


the 


his ereatness 


this was 
at hi 


the truth. In a different way this might 


wv said of Bernhardt—that in studying a 


role she did not ask herself what had been 
the conception of those who had preceded 


her, but her constant effort was to see with 


he? own the truth: what did the 


eves 


mean? how should it be 


truly in 


character 
accordance with 


life—ought ne 


rendered most 


life? In accordance with 
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this to reference to some fixed 


mean a 


standard ?—and yet is not the uncertain 


quantity, from whatever point art-forms are 
Rachel, 


exponent of the drama 


looked at? probably the 

during 

enth eentury, 

admirers would not 

lly hampered by 

and ( ‘nition from 
fault of 


could 


which, 
through the , 

No 
final estimate 
As a liv- 


impressing her 


her mind 


self, 


has helped more 


of Rachel than Sarah Bernhardt. 


ing lesson in dramatic art, 


self the seen 


upon thousands who have 


COMPANY 

















REICHSTADY IN L AIGLON 


THE DUKE O}! 


her act, she carried the world more quickly 
to a new viewpoint in histrionies than le 
gions of critics attempting the same end 
with quarts of spilled ink. 

Rachel's career lasted scarcely more than 
seventeen years. Bernhardt has been 
famous for more than twice that leneth of 


When Napoleon IIT. and Eueénie 


the gayest city of 


time. 


were making Paris 


modern times and there was vet no sign of 
the Bernhardt 


great actress, and to-day, with the Third 


end, Was recognized as a 
Republic nearly entering on its fourth dee 
ade. the predominance of opinion would 
the Not 


genuine 
of the 


award her the title of ereatest. 
that there are now lacking signs of 
The 
wonderful woman has kept the world faith 
ful to her interpretation of nature with a 
fidelity that is 
with specially constructed plays that fitted 


dissent. wonderful career 


little short of marvelous; 


her like a glove, she simply bated all 
adverse criticism; the epithet **divine,”* 
in the fashion of decadent Rome. was thrust 
upon her; but there are unmistakable signs 
that the look at 
things a little differently 


did 


beginning to 


from the way he 


critic is 


twenty In other words, 


years ago. 
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we are moving again to a new viewpoint. 


To-day we are told that there are a half 
Francaise 


SUuperlors 


the Comédie 


Bernhardt’s 


women in 
Madame 
that they are true and spontaneous in every 


dozen 


who are 


role, and that Bernhardt is not: that they 
get nearer to beauty and therefore the ab 
that the marks of Bernhardt’s art 
that thirty years ago were called the mani 


solute; 


festations of genius are but shocking affecta 
tions: that she is insincere; that her concep 
tionsare violent and distorted, and that, worst 
of all.she is often nearly, if not quite, vulgar. 
What, then, is turning the 
the worship of new deities? 


devotee to 
From many 
“New Art’” 
“to use the Gallic orig 


quarters we are hearing of the 
—T, Art Nouveau, * 
inal. Unfortunately, for purposes of defini 
tion, this may find expression in anything 
from a piece of furniture to the most subje¢ 

tive creation of the human spirit, but it all 
stands for one thing. It means a desire 
to replace Classic and romanticist standards 
by something new, fresh and spontaneous 

that after five or six hundred vears of 
imitation and adaptation of old forms, we 
are again seeking for originality, for some 


thing that is different, as the pointed arch 


was different from the round one. Just 
now it is frankly impossible to say whether 
the signs of the times will lead to anything 
or not. We may be on the eve of a great 


iconoclastic movement or we may settle back 


to a less Violent art evolution, but it is to 


this awakening of a new venius 


of art that must be attributed the growing 


apparent 
disposition to judge finally and dispose of 
Madame Bernhardt, and to look for higher 
truth and beauty 
in the work of Ma 
dame Duse, Miss 
Nethersole, our 
Mrs. Fiske, 
and perhaps some 


own 


of the young blood 


of the Comédie 
Francaise. 

In any new 
movement  what- 


must be 
that 


ever, it 


evident 





Sarah Bernhardt 
can have no part. 
She is now fifty- 
even years of HAMLET. 
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her powers fail—: 


lone spared 


be still 


He mie thods ot 


and 


f arduous 


No new 


th vears 0 
worked out. 
histrioni will 
her fame any 
dimmed the y 
has stolen tl laurels of 
vreur, Bernhardt’s career, 


IK eC 


was 
VE ] 
i Cole 
caneda 


Julie 





reign of Vi 

l ea i s 

something 

phenomenal, 
The range 

of characte! 


} 


she has por 
trayed is no 
illustrations 
to this arti- 


cle have been 


showing thi 
differ 
ent types of 
fellow- 


very 


her 
beings she 
has made to 


live and 
love, and in 
which living 
and loving 
she has con- 
vineced us 
the 


and 


that in 
sum of 


for the eood 





of humanity 
Marguerite 
Caw t her 
could no more be spared than Joan of Are. 
Whe nee 
for 
the world at 


comes) the marvelous woman 


who two score. of Years has 
held her feet?) Thos 

look will find little to satisfy their curiosity 
Her ante 
cedents have not been Clearly revealed, and 
During 


nearly 
who 


in Sarah Bernhardt’s history. 


even her birthplace is unknown. 
the Commune in Paris many parish registers 
were destroyed, among them that contain- 
record of her birth, and, though 


ing the 


PHEI! 


the 


making more 


convent, 
of a record 
by her ind 
pendence 


and her vio 





lent temper 
than by assi 
r luity in her 
tusks. into the 
world, 

This was in OS. the ar of Rachel's 


A vear 


Conservatory of 


entered the famous 


Paris, and was enrolled 


among the pupils of Provost and Samson. 


In two Years sie had carrie d off the s¢ cond 
prize for tragedy, and in 1862 the second 
for Then ¢ 


début at Francais in 


prize comedy Was hers. me 
her 


*Tphigénic sh 


the Théatre 


on Aucust 11, 1862. and 
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Mashe fol- 1867. She was past twenty-two now, 
flowed this age when it is well in’ Paris for a youn: 
[with the woman to ‘trange’’ herself, and Bernhardt 
Was becinning to see the wisdom of having 
friends at court. One of these was Cami 
Doucet, who persuaded Duquesnel, direct 
of the Odéon, to give her a trial, with 
‘ey, result that) she had regular employme 
who had there, plaving such roles as Armand 
already be-  **Les Femmes Savantes’? and Albin 
come not **Britannicus.** But sh@ had friends of the 
ed among fair sex as well, and it) was through on 
the Paris- of these. Mademoiselle Agar. that she vot 
ian critics, her first real start. Francois Coppée, t 
declared seems. had written a little sketch of old 
that the Florence, **Le Passant.’* about a fair lady 
elocution anda pretty page, and Mademoiselle Aga 
wanted to aet thi 
prurt of the fair lady, 
Coppée’s hame Was 
not then what it has 
LA TOSCA : A since become.and the 
of the débutante was perfect, 7 f° : j director Was a litt 
but that she acted like a | ”* wim afraid of his poetic 


school-e 


rirl, ie 3 a a) dream. But Mad 


Though Sarah Bernhardt had pes du Wie) moiselle Agar not 


now taken the first step, her 4 ‘ ee aia only succeeded in 
val career did) not begin until — { 7 : i having the piece pr 
‘ars later. Meanwhile { 73 a x - i duced, but also in 
was full of the vicis i yy “a eY having the réle of 
situdes that beset the beginner. — at ; wid m@ the Florentine yout 
For eight months she remained i a. Zanetto assigned 


with the Comédie Francaise: “ok ; her voung — frie 


until, one evening, her unre et 4 Sarah Bernharat 


strained temper broke out. at F e . Coppée himself 





some remark of Mademoiselle ee NY + BS acknowledged an 
Nathalie, a fellow-actress, and pe ye debtedness to Ma 
she boxed that young woman's _ dame Bernhardt for 
ears. Such insubordination GISMONDA the success of ** Le 
earned her instant dismissal. Two months Passant.’* and the aetress was doubtles 
later she was engaged at the Gymnase, and every bit as grate 
for almost a vear she played minor roles in ful to the poet for 
its Company. gut a sudden freak carried the opportunity to 
her off on a mad journey to Spain, and for raise herself over 
another year Paris heard nothing of her. the rank and _ file 

Not that Paris then cared particularly. of the profession. 
Save to her few intimates, she was a thin Bernhardt ’s 
young woman with eves and a voice that) blonde and poetic 
might land her somewhere in the course of beauty in the 
time, but certainly had not done much as page’s costume 
yet. Therefore her return in the latter part) the sinuous grace 
of 1865 to appear ina spectacular piece, of her poses and 
‘La Biche au Bois.** at the Porte St. the thrilling ten- 
Martin, was unheralded. derness of her 


Her next move was to the Odéon, in voice, completely — apriexnr LECOVVRE! 
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Mademoiselle 


won both press and public. 
1 had, 


\var Was quite eclipsed, Bernhardt 

2 | 

isthe French say, 
Now 


mminent parts, and the eritics had much 


“arrived. ** 
came rapid advancement to more 


siu\ about 

new 
role there was 
brought fresh 
ness, Vig 
interpreta 
tion, and true 
sympathetic 
comprehen 
The 


variety of 


ion. 


characters she 
assumed sand 
the fidelity of 
her work ad 
vanced her 
rapidly in the 
technique of 
her art 


JOAN OF ARC This 
not 
“old 


so Common among popular 


variety of rdles, by the way, was 


circumscribed by that aversion to 
woman parts’ 


actresses, One of 


young 
Bernhardt’s favorite rdles 
Posthumia in 


Vain 


Wwolhan 


Was that of 
Parodi’s 
cue. * oan aged 
blind 


kill her own daughter for 


‘Rome 


who is and has to 


havine loved a traitor. 
What suffered 
in her vanity in’ playing 


Bernhardt 


than 
the 


this part was more 
counterbalanced — by 
tributes paid to her powers 
as an actress when, in the 
agonizing  death-scene, 


she says, ‘IT cannot see 


you, my child: you must 
guide my hand.” 
Nor when acting a wo- 
man of her own vears was 
she always the beautiful 
sinner she has been in 
number of her 
In **Made 
Belle Isle’? 
she was unqualitiedly tri- 


umphant in the maidenly 


a& great 
recent plays. 
moiselle de 


role, opposed 


Sophie Croizette as 
the piquant Marquis 
de Prie, 


he quile 


and sl 


he same 


s When 


plaved Berthe de 


Vienyv, the 


forgiving 


Sphinx.” 


These last two 


roles, by the way, 
were assumed during 


her 


second = engave 
Théatre 


Her first. 
remem- 


ment at the 


Francais. 
it will be 


bered, came to an ab- 


tlle 


rupt end with 


slapping of Mademoiselle Nathalie’s faee. 


History has failed to record how this voun 


woman enjoved the satisfaction of having 


the doors of the evreat theates closed, ‘ap- 


parently forever, upon Ler enemy, or how 


she took advantage of the removal of an 


uncomfortable and somewhat dangerous 


rival. We know only that Sarah Bernhardt 
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tretemps and English — papers 
niche for criticized het 

i sharply for what 

they termed her 


the f Capriciousness, 


Bernhardt made her ereat and Bernhardt got 


the Odéon as Queen rie Neu- anger Then th 
Ban 
R t\ 
months he kept at her, 
he company. I lish) | papers’ 
unpleasant forgive marks, 
vember 6. TS72. in } actress fle 


Mademoiselle | elle a passion. resigned 





from the Comédie 

cepted as ¢ i¢taire, Francaise, and 
It was seven ver fore the ‘on t made 

re. While i ; 


the company in Mat the Gaiety Theater, t it was only a brief visit. and when s 


IA TOSCAIN LA TOS 


London. she failed to : pear on hing uy } 1 Paris she was yr rsunded 
ounced in **L* Etrangtre.* The continue at the Comédie. Soon. howeve 
she was cast for the 
congenial role of Clorinda 
in *'L’ Aventuritre, ** 
was refused the part 
Céliméne in Musset’s *°O) 
ne Badine pas ave 
l*Amour, ** which sh 
wanted very much to play 
Whereupon she went. off, 
bay and bagweage, to the 


CouDtry and declared she 





would never again set foot 
in the Théatre Francais 


Now there are eerta 


awkward things in the 





way of contracts that bind 
sociétaires of the Comédie 
Francaise, and on the 
streneth of them she was 
sued for three hundred 
thousand frances. The case 
was bitterly fought and 
made a great Controversy, 
but in the end the eourt 
awarded a judgement of one 
hundred thousand franes 
against the actress. This. 
added to her other liabili 
ties, compelled her to a 
cept the golden offers for 
a long tour made by im 
presarios, and in 1880 she 
sect out. First she visited 
Copenhagen, then London, 


ROXANE IN “ CYRANO DE BERGERAC then America, then Rus- 
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sia. and nearly three vears Prassead 


she was back in her beloved Paris. 


Now was effected one of the 
markable combinations the hist 
ever known. Victorien Sardou was 
st living dramatist. and | 
play especially for Bernhardt. 
made her appearance 
i¢ story of **Fédora 
a ereat success and sealed 
artne rship between actress and play 
The list of works produced is a 
one, Bernhardt has plaved them 
the world: and in this country they 


are especially familiar to the public thr 
the interpretations of Fanny 

who, though in) many way 
posite of Bernhardt, met with 

in the parts ereated to fit exactly the tem 


perament and talents of the French actre 

**Fédora’’ was followed, in’ 1884, 
*Théodora.** which in a series of stri 
and intensely dramatie scenes told the ste 
of Justinian’s famous wife. 

Madame Bernhardt vasedl the Theatre 
Porte St. Martin for five vears just before 
the production of **Théodora,** and at t 
house it ran for nearly a year. She brought 
the play to America at the end of 

ian run, and with a somewhat limited 
repertory brought back one hundred and 


sixty thousand dollars to her depleted coffers. 


MARGUERITEGAL 


Sardou 
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career as a manager really began- 

though she had for a_ brief period 
in 18S2 taken the Ambigu in. the 
name of herson Maurice at the con 
clusion of her third visit to the 
United States. Soon after her return 
to Paris in 1893, she took the Théatre 
des Nations in the Place du Chatelet 
and began what has probably been 
the most profitable, if the hardest 
worked, portion of her career. She 
had the interior completely trans 
formed, and embellished it) with 
heautiful decorations by Clairin, D’Ab 
héma, Louis Besnard and Mucha, 
lighting it in a fashion that the 
Parisians declared no less than) mar- 


velous. She selected the pl tvs herself 


and attended personally to every detail 


a 
of their mounting. In one case she 


had all the costumes made according 
to design in Vienna, but, not satistied 
with them when they arrived, she 
had a complete new set made in Paris 
under her own direetion. She was 
che Gea always present at rehearsals and was 

indefatigable in her efforts to have 
which is tantamount to saying that everything precisely to her satisfaction. 
some of the most cherished principles of The result has been that in point of manner 
dramatic art were outraged: but the interest of productions the Théatre Sarah Bern 


in the Egyptian Queen's 





personality, and the man 
ner of production, gave it 
wide-spread attention. 
*Gismonda,** the history 
of a Florentine Duchess 
(1894), practically closed 
the series, for the mystic 
play “'Spiritisme’* (1897 
Was a real failure. 

During these — fifteen 


years) Bernhardt) brought 





out many other plays, 
prominent among which 
were a French version of 
F.C. Phillips’ dramatized 
novel, "As in a Looking 
Glass’°—in whieh Bern 
hardt had the role of Lena 
Despard, plaved in’ this 
country and in’ England 
by Mrs. Langtry—in 1889; 
and Jean Barbier’s 
** Jeanne d’ Are.** in 1890. 


Madame Bernhardt’s ene 
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man toa tempt 

e¢ conception 

character 

her prede 

Cessors. " burden of opinion has 

been that lists prese nted Hamlet as a 
Woman 

Every caterer t nt in Paris had 


lookout for 


Cohn 
for the Expositi 
of 1900, As 
huardt has been) secon 7 “ris. theatrical 
The plays that she has produced here are of ‘ro Madame 
‘nt date that it is unnecessary to Jernhardt was as 
than mention the chief ones- 1 interested 


veil.” 
by Armande Svivestre and Morand: **Gis 


is,’* by Jules Lemaitre; 


monday,” by Victorien Sardou; “ba 
Princesse Lointaine."* by Edmond Ros 
*Lorenzaccio,** adapted by Armand 
from the original of Alfred de oan attracti 
supplement 
vreat fair she suc 
ceeded best of all. 
Rostand was 
pressed into util 
ZING Tie ‘ ROMEO IN ** ROMEO AND 
leoni leven i i JULIET 
dramatic work IIe saw in the charae- 
ter of th Due de Reichstadt a part 


Which would tit Bernhardt. and which at 


the same time could be made to reflect 


the genius of the father. 
an immortal work, and. it f 
which has been more fortunate in the fame 
that has justly come to the play the poet 
‘his interpreter. The Due de Reichstadt 
has been the last of Bernhardt’s crea- 
tions, for the assumption of the part of 
eerac, attempted 


for the first time in New York last De 


Roxane in’ Cyrano de Bet 


cember. was not of her choosing, but was 
made necessary by the needs of the tour 


GISMONDa. with Coquelin. 











Bern 


review of 


has been \ lorie f 


This 
hardt’s work as an actress; to write of her 
as an artist we must search in otherdirections. 

‘I am reproached, *’ she once wrote to 
Albert Millaud, of the ‘with 
wanting to do everything—acting, paint- 
But [ gain money by 


‘Figaro, ** 


ing and sculpture. 
it, and it amuses me*" 
of which is surely sufficient. 

She even tried her hand at authorship. 
In 1888 she “<T’aveu,** 
which was produced at the Odéon and met 


two reasons either 


wrote a_ play, 


with some success. At least one book is 
credited to her In 1878, she made 
an aérial voyage in company with Georges 
Clairin, the painter, at first in a captive 
but later at the mercy of the 
Toward the end of the year she 
described the adventure in a little 
‘*Vers les Nuages,’? which Clairin illus- 
trated, and it had a success due mainly to 
its oddity and wit. Albert Wolff attacked 
it bitterly in the ‘‘Figaro,** and a month 
- later Bernhardt him a which 
he found clever enough to print: ‘‘It has 


pen. 


balloon, 


winds. 
book, 


wrote note 


taken me all these days,’ it ran, ‘‘to 
forget your bad humor, M. Wolff; but I 
cannot forget your wit, and I thank you 


for having lavished it so generously on 


me.”’ 

Such incidents as these lead us easily 
from the public life of the woman to her 
private one. It is astonishing how little 


is known of Madame Bernhardt’s personal- 
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ity, and the public has been fed for years 
on anecdotes and squibs put out on 
an evident basis of ridicule or cheap hu- 
mor. With such a woman it is not surpris- 
ing to read of conventionality defied and 
originality expressed in habit and 
To sum it all up—and one can do 


every 
action. 
little 

space on so complex a subject—it may be 


more in writing under restraint of 
said that far beyond the majority of mortals 
she has found it possible to disregard limi 


tations, and do pretty much as she wished 


While the seeret of doing this has not 
brought happiness, there can be no doubt 
that without it the world would have been 
poorer by one of the vreatest artists that 
ever lived An incident, related by an 


American visitor in Paris, though trifling 
in itself, is perfectly typical of the woman, 
Madame Bernhardt, 


Bearing letters to 


PORTRAIT. 





some two years ago, he presented them in 
person at the actress’ residence, and was 
graciously received, though the apartment 
was in great disorder, movers being en- 
vaged in dismantling her studio as if she 
were about to set up her household gods 
in some distant land. Madame Bernhardt 
apologized for the disturbance, explaining 
in the most matter-of-course way that they 


were sheriff's men seizing her woods at the 





behest of some importunate credit A 
few minutes later, her son Maurice lay 
ing remarked that he was viving a dinner 
to a party of friends that evening, she 
insisted on arranging the menu, finally tel 


ephoning to the restaurateur a command 


for a fe: 
ordered 


that was Lucullan in its richness 


ist 


and With a discrimination and 


comprehensive knowledge 


that Brillat-Savarin would 
have envied. 

She had not the money 
at hand to save her home 
from being dismantled to 


satisfy debts contracted long 
she 

that 

havecost hundreds of franes. 


before, vet here Was 


ordering a feast must 
Her son wished to give this 
entertainment, willed 
that his desires should be 


she 


oy 


r 4 
Py 
* 


PORTRAIT, 


gratified 
—and the 
dinner 
was or- 
dered, 
that is all. 
The 
taurateur 
was quite 
willing to 


res- 


give her 
credit, for 


he knew 
as well as 
she that 


is 


her art 
a bank on 
which she 
can draw 


DONA SOL IN * HERNANI.” unlimited 
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IZE1I 
be 


cashed- 


checks and sure they 


will be not on 


presentation, perhaps, but 
in the fullness of time. 
For Sarah Bernhardt 
money does not exist, save 
as a tiresome detail of ex- 
well 





‘\ enough, 


in € : 
} Istence, 


doubtless, for those sordid 


s 
aes Ie souls who measure life by 
¥ : francs but 
beneath the contempt of en- 
lightened beings. Bethe coveted object what 
it will, a gorgeous palace ora simple flower, 
to her the question is not ‘‘Can I afford 
it?’’ but ‘‘Do I it?’’ If does 
want it. it is hers, and the owner may wait 
for his money. If we were to analyze her 
attitude in this regard, we might find that 
herself the 

world is due, as in former 


and centimes, 





want she 


she considers one to whom 
freedom of the 
times the freedom of a city was given to 
some conquering hero, who could thereafter 
take freely from shop or warehouse with- 
out thought of cost or payment. By her 
art she has paid, and will pay so long as 
she lives, for whatsoever thine she needs 
or fancies. Far from holding the theory 
that the world owes her a living, her atti- 
tude is that of the dwellers in the delight- 
ful land described by William Morris in 
‘**News from Nowhere,’* where all work is 














a labor of 
love and each 
gives freely to 
others the ex- 
cess product 
of his toil. 
Her own gifts 
being so rich, 
all 
the more right 
to help herself 
liberally from 


she has 





PORTRAIT. 
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to be supposed that Madame Bernhardt is 
no more a stoic than her countrymen. 

At any determined effort 
made to secure the cross for her some five 


rate, a was 
A magnificent féte was organ- 
Performances of the 
the fourth act 
at the 
by a 
actors, littéra- 


years ago. 
ized in 
third act of 


of 


honor. 
‘*Phedre”’ 
Vaincue’’ 

Renaissance ; was 
luncheon for hundred 
teurs, artists, politicians—all those who go 
in fact—at the 


her 
and 
given 


**Rome were 


this followed 


five 


to make up ‘‘tout Paris, ”’ 





others. 


of 
Those of meaner ability 
who hold this view are 
very apt to land event- 


the stores 


behind prison 
but Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s at bottom 
the same _ superiority 
to conventional canons 
of conduct that made 
Napoleon almost master 
of the worldandenabled 
Grant to ‘‘fight it out 
on that line’’ and crush 
the Rebellion at a cost 


ually 
bars; 


is 


of human life that 
would have appalled 
another general into 


inaction. 

And yet, with all her 
triumphs, there is one 
crumpled rose-leaf in 
Madame _ Bernhardt’s 
couch: the French gov- © 
ernment has never ac- 
corded her the official recognition 
that was bestowed on the late Rosa 
Bonheur and a few other famous French- 
women—she has never been given the cross 
of the Legion of Honor. We Americans 
are inclined to regard this distinction with 
no greater reverence than bestow on 
the Southern title of ‘‘colonel’’ in our own 
country, for we still recall the scandal over 
M. Wilson’s infamous traftic in the decora- 
tion that drove M. Grévy from the presi- 
dential chair. And in France the bit of 
red ribbon that is the outward and visible 
sign of this Gallic grace is seen so fre- 
quently that one is apt to think it an 
integral part of every black frock-coat. 
But to the Frenchman its possession is a 
real distinction, and in this respect it is 


to 


we 


PAULINE BLANCHARD. 


conclusion of which poems 
in her honor were read by 
Francois Coppée, Edmond 


Rostand, André Theuriet and 
Catulle Mendés; and the féte 
end with the 
coronation of Madame Bern- 
hardt as Queen of the Drama. 
The Ministry were then be- 
sought to grant the coveted 


came to an 


decoration. But for once the 
Ministry were chary of dis- 
pensing the favor. Whether 
it was that they thought 
her unworthy of the honor, 
or that the proper influence 
had not been brought to bear, 
Madame Bernhardt’s name 
has never come out the 
lists and she is still without 
the to display the 


in 


right 


‘‘splash of red’’ that means 
so much in France. 





— 





PHEDRE. 
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THE GARDEN 


By MARTHA 


/ LL the world over, gardens are 
4 favorite spots, and no one can afford 
to be without the interest of one. Some 
will leave the care and arrangement to 
gardeners, others will choose each new 
thing which is to be planted, but he who 
wants really to know his garden—meet his 
flowers and their wants and habits face to 
face—will fall upon his knees before them 
and give these growing things the care 
they need. To those who know this, it is 
needless to say a word, for the garden 
spirit is in them, and all who possess it 
know it to be one of their greatest pleas- 
ures, 

Madame de Sévigné wrote in 1671: ‘'I 
do not know what you have been doing 
this morning; for my part, I have been in 
the dew up to my knees, laying lines. I 
am making winding alleys all around my 
park which will be of great beauty. If 
my son loves woods and walks he will be 
sure to bless my memory.”’ 

So the love for outdoor effect is no new 
‘‘fad,’’ no interest which has sprung up 
From the earliest 


in our minds of late. 


BROOKES 


SPIRIT. 
BROWN. 


times there were gardens, and the world is 
the better to-day for the touch of gentle- 
ness they have given to all who saw them. 

Early in 1500 Sir Thomas More said: 
‘‘They set great store by their gardens. 
In them they have vineyards, all manner 
of fruit, herbs and flowers, so pleasant, so 
well furnished, and so fynely kepte that I 
nor 
better trimmed in Their 
studie and diligence herein commeth not 
certain 


never sawe thynge more fruitefull, 
anye place. 


onely of pleasure, but also of a 
strife and contention that is between strete 
and strete, concerning the trimmings, hus- 
furnishing of their gardens, 
everye man for his parte. And 
verelye you shall not lightelye finde in all 
com- 


banding and 
owne 
the citie anyethinge that is more 
modious, eyther for the profite of the citi- 
zens or for pleasure.’ 

And again, in our day, in a letter from 
Matthew Arnold to his daughter we find 
this delightful touch of the enthusiasm of 
autumn work: ‘*You the 
relief with which I have been going about 
the and planting. 


can imagine 


garden this morning 


NoTe.—Prominent among the architects of America who have made a careful study of artistic gardens 


is Mr. A. J. Manning, and it is through his courtesy that THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE is enabled to 
present the majority of the photographs used to illustrate this article. 
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Numbers of Summer flowers, the red 
Salvia, for instance, are blooming. The 
birds are happy in the open weather, and 
the sweet robins keep following Collis and 
me about as we open the ground to plant 
rhododendrons.’’ We may be sure he en- 
joyed the bloom of those plants a few years 
later with far more interest than he would 
have felt had Collis had the entire care. 
And Collis will appreciate them, too. 

So let us all have gardens—all who will 
care for them—for we shall be but following 
in the footsteps of those of past ages, and but 
expressing the love of the garden that has 
been in our hearts for generations. Above 


THE 


all, let us have a sense of seclusion in our 
flowered space, that the calm and peace 
shall in no way be broken, for here belong 
the song of birds and the hum of insects. 
When solitude is looked for, the garden is 
the place to which we naturally turn. 
Let it have cool shaded places, where out 
of the summer sun one may steal to sit, 
and, with the sound of dripping water near 
by, see the brilliant flower-beds in their 
masses of gorgeous color, standing out in 
the full sunlight, with the bees at their 
work among them and the blue sky over- 
head. And let the garden be just near 
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enough the house to be a part of the life 
of its inmates, where they may go without 
effort, in the day or the evening. Does 


every one know the garden in the half even- 


ing light—when all sharp outline is 
blended into one luxuriant, growing mass 
of a green that is unlike that of the day? 
And do we all know it by moonlight, when 
all green is gone and distant corners are lost 
in darkness, while perhaps a white evening 
primrose opens its bloom to the summer 
night and stands pale and cool with the 
moonlight upon it, and its long shadow 
cast across the pathway? It is at these 
moments that our gardens are of unspeak- 
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ble worth to us, and we begrudge no 
small care that has gone to their making. 

With the sense of the possession of a 
spot, however small, of this earth’s surface, 
should naturally come the desire to make 
it as beautiful as one can for the pleasure 
and inspiration of all who see it, as well 
as for what it will give the owner daily. 
A garden is the smallest kind of a luxury 
that any one could allow himself; the 
right things, being once established, bloom 
year after year in their proper seasons, 
growing better all the time and spreading 
with such rapidity that there is enough to 
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A JAPANESE GARDEN, 


The 
any 
the 
modest front-yard with its rose-bush about 


make the garden larger before long. 


expense of it may be made to fit 


purse, for a garden is a garden, be it 


the doorway and its borders of sweet 
alyssum and stocks on each side of the 
path, or the more intricate flowered spot 
laid out with parterres and flights of steps 
and high walls with fountains, and vistas 
cut through the borders of dark trees. It 
is all the truer touch of 


personal interest is always found in the 


evarden—but 


smaller place where the garden has grown 
under one’s own hand, where the associa- 
tion of the blending of friendly interests is 
everywhere to be met with, and where, as 
it were, the garden stands as a beautiful 
expression of the love that has been given 
to it in the ceaseless care and interest of 
the owner. 

I remember a little garden in Normandy 
about the home of an old Frenchwoman 
which gave me the feeling that it was the 
real setting of this little woman's life. On 
high plaster walls, which had made a per- 
fect background for the flowering elder 
outside, the peach-trees were carefully 
trained, their tiny green fruit the smallest 
kind of a promise of the mellow peaches 
yet to come; and the rose-bushes, in the 
true French way, were clipped up the 
length of the stem and left to burst forth 
in all their unchecked beauty at the top of 


the plant. At regular intervals they bor- 
dered the path with low flowers growing 
in profusion under them, as a boundary to 
her planted 
which we found was her means of support. 
It was full of the light-green leaves of 


regularly vegetable-garden, 


A FUKMAL GARDEN ENDING IN A TERRACE, 
41 








A RUSTIC ROSE-GARDEN, 


lettuce, and tall white onion-blossoms with 
their long stems, and near by the bright 
radishes she had been tying in bunches for 
the market lent a decorative bit of useful- 
ness to the quiet place. She was a per- 
fectly happy, self-supporting woman, and 
I have never forgotten her look of delight 
as we admired her flowers and fruit. She 
bustled about in her white cap and sabots, 
making us taste her lettuce and peas, in 
which she seemed to take especial pride. 
We went away with large bunches of roses 
in our arms, and the garden spirit in our 
hearts. 

These little places abound in France, and 

in England too, where the love of the 
garden has ever been felt. At times we 
find here in America a garden of the right 
sort, but much too seldom, for the nursery- 
man’s planting of disconnected groups of 
-miscellaneous things has taken the place 
of the garden for years, and the simple 
flowering space, such a valuable part of 
the home, seems almost forgotten. 

In Massachusetts there is a garden which 
is so old and has had its own way for so 
long, that it has through _ its 
original bounds by the river and has wan- 


broken 


dered back into the orchard on one side 
and into the vegetable-garden on _ the 


other, and so lends the variety of poppies 
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to the melon-patch and of 
morning-glories to the bean- 
poles; and, to make the most 
of its independence and frolic, 
some canterbury-bells find a 
sheltered spot about an apple- 
tree. But this garden can afford 
to have enough for itself and 
to spare, for at all seasons from 
April to November a wealth 
of color is found there. It is 
one of those places that painters 
delight in, with its masses of 
bloom with wonderful 
lights upon them, where every- 
thing is growing in healthy 
abundance, and still not in un- 
comfortable And 
here in the autumn, when the 


high 


confusion. 
touch of the night frosts is 
beginning to change the colors 
on all sides, and the squirrels 
stop to chatter in their busy 
nut-storing work, one may sit 
in the warm corner of a grape-covered wall 
with the asters and chrysanthemums still 
holding their bloom the barberries 
growing redder day by day. | Those October 


and 


days !—when every blossom is doubly dear, 
for it is of the last, when the late pansies 
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and sweet-alyssum bloom in spite of frost, 
and when, the long summer all but gone, 
we begrudge each hour as it slips away— 
and think of Shelley as he wrote: 
** The daughters of the year one by one through this 
still garden pass, 
Dance into light and die into the shade.”’ 

To those last days we owe a thought 
in the planning of the garden, that there 
may be some bloom here and there as long 
as possible in the spot which has been 
beautiful for so many months. 

To study the gardens of different periods 


A GARDEN OF 


affected by the 
not only interest- 


which were naturally 
fashions of their day, is 
ing but instructive in many ways, for from 
them valuable principles are learned, and 
many of these may be applied to our more 
modern needs. The formality, for example, 
which is found in the old villa gardens out- 
side of Rome and on the Tuscan hills is 
of great interest, more for the lines on 
which they were originally laid out than 
for the flowers they contain. They were 
planted so long ago that their very for- 
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malities are now but the ghosts of their 
original plan, and the old stonework is 
covered with moss that softens every sur- 
face and lends a dull color and a sense of 
mystery to everything. In these places 
you come unexpectedly upon a glimpse 
of the blue sky above, reflected perhaps 
in some long basin of water at your feet, 
in which the surrounding trees too are 
pictured, and the whole picture framed in 
a wealth of blue myosotis growing luxuri- 
antly in every crack and crevice and glisten- 
ing with the mist of some neighboring 


PERENNIALS, 


fountain upon it in the noonday sun; and 
again we may find some green bosket far 
off at one corner, so inviting a spot apart 
in its shade that to linger there is one’s 
only impulse, and to be again in quest of 
new discoveries, new pleasures to be found, 
is one’s only reason for leaving. Here about 
these old villas are the spots of seclusion, 
of quiet, of beauty, so near and so personal 
that one can never tire of them, never 
cease to wish to go back again and again; 
and if that may never be, the thought of 
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THE LONG WALK AT TRESCO ABBEY, SCILLY 


them lives in minds and we are un- 


satisfied until we have created in 


our 
our own 
land some other spot which at least breathes 
forth their expression of beauty and isola- 
tion, even if it has not their advantages of 


great age and tradition as a setting. The 


ISLES 


Italians apparently knew well the value 
of a shaded place lying in close proximity 
full of sunlight. In villas 


the space about the house itself is entirely 


to one many 


in the open, but beyond the gardens and 
the forecourts is invariably found a wooded 


THE LINCOLN TERRACE, CLUMBER PARK, ENGLAND. 
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inviting distance, generally 


spot at an 
area, With drives 


covering a considerable 
or walks laid out formally between the 
trees, where it is a relief to wander out of 
the sun and heat, and yet a pleasure to 
come back to the flowered space where all 
is so brilliant and beautiful. Of all the gar- 


dens of Italy, of all the spots of overgrown 
beauty, the Villa d’Este at Tivoli is the 
most satisfying, with its terraced forma- 
tion, and the long lines of cypress-trees, 
their pointed tops reaching high up into 


the air, and the fountains and waterfalls 


A BIT OF 


found in every possible place. One could 
wander whole days in this deserted spot, 
finding on every side some fresh pleasure 
and surprise. It is in the sense of the past 
formality, combined with the luxuriant 
present where all grows unchecked and 
unpruned, that the greatest charm is 
found. Standing high up on the level 
where the palazzo is built, one sees the gar- 
den in its terraces below, with the ilex- and 
cypress-trees, grown to unusual size, fram- 
ing the blue distance of the Campagna 
which stretches away toward Rome. The 
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descent is made by a series of marble steps, 
each flight ending in a terrace which breaks 
all monotony. These are so well planned 
and easy in their construction that it isa 
surprise when, at length, the lowest level of 
the grounds is reached, whence one can look 
back at the long vista, made by the plant- 
ing of the garden, to the fountains and 
waterfalls in the different terraces above, 
and on upward to the old palazzo against 
the blue Italian sky. From these wonder- 
ful old villas we learn that a certain amount 
of formality in the planning of a garden is 


WILD GARDEN, 


a great help toward its beauty in many 
ways. The informal grace and free habit 
of a flower are emphasized when coming in 
contact with the brick or gravel path with 
its definite outline; and there is a restful- 
ness in a long straight walk of ample 
breadth with flowers on each side, provided 
the general scheme of the garden is on 
correspondingly formal lines. A long 
path may easily be broken by some round 
fountain or sun-dial introduced half-way, 
detract from the effect of 
the will follow the 


not 
for 


and still 


distance ; eye 
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flowered border 
which the 
effect of a straight 
walk of the entire 
length, without 
monotony. 


gives 


its 
There is a garden 
where in July an 
unbroken path of 
this kind, bordered 
by tall white lilies 
and higher things 
behind them, runs 
through the center 
—a length of more 
than ahundred feet 
—and at the end three marble steps of grad- 
ual ascent, and the same width as the path, 
invite one to the entrance of a cool green 
Another spot where the formality 
the effect, is in a 


wood. 


lends much to rose- 


garden where the paths are laid out at 


Here 


water 


right angles, meeting in the center. 
there is a large shallow basin of 
which reflects the tall roses growing about 
it, and in its form gives just that note of 
design which lends so much to the effect 
of the rose-bush with its rambling growth. 

It goes without saying that whatever for- 
mality is used in the garden must be gov- 
erned naturally by its general surroundings 


and the archi- 
tecture of the 
house which 
it may adjoin. 
The most def- 
inite formal- 
ity in the gar- 
den plan it- 
self does not 
imply that a 
single flower 
should fail to 
have its own 
way of 
The 


day when the 


free 
growth. 
actual forms 
of a bedding 
plant were 
distorted or 


clipped to fit 


WILD GARDEN OF A SUBURBAN 


HOME. 

a space, is fortunately becoming a thing of 
the past. With the appreciation for gardens 
which is so steadily increasing among us, 
there is a truer understanding of the flowers 
themselves. Indeed,there was never an age 
when there was so great a variety—brought 
from all the world over—and with a love 
for them it will be impossible to sacrifice 
them to the artificial plantings which have 
so long disfigured our lawn edges. 


THE GARDEN TERRACES AT DRUMMOND CASTLE. 
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THE GARDENS OF LEVENS HALL, ENGLAND. 

noticing, and I have found the green and 
red of Pyrus Japonicé 
to that of the white pine. 
a tall poppy with its whitish-green leaf 


Apart from the garden scheme itself in its 
general sense, the unlimited possibility for 
color effects is one of the best parts of it. 
The value of any flower is emphasized if 
care is used in its relation to the others, as 
the charm of one of a delicate growth is 
almost spoiled if it is grown by some 
coarser-leaved plant. Too a differ- 
ence in the heights of things growing to- 
gether spoils the effect of all, and pro- 
duces a lack of restfulness and balance. 
The color schemes that are possible are 
never-ending. <A tall tiger-lily against a 
spruce-tree, its reddish, gracefully curving 
petals standing out clearly against the al- 
green of the tree, is well worth 


great 


most black 


peculiarly adapted 
The growth of 


the tree 
bloom 


is beautiful with the green of 
peonies. They make a bed of 
through a good part of June and July, the 
two flowering in these different months. 
The garden spirit belongs to no one land 
—to no one time. It has existed for cent- 
uries and grown more refined and more in- 
tense as time and men advanced, until to- 
day we look upon our gardens with the 
eyes not only of proud possessors but of 
gardeners and grateful pupils 


intelligent 
combined. 
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By HENRY 
- the scale of animal life, where does 
beauty begin to inspire love or decide 

the choice of a mate? 
The greatest naturalist of the nineteenth 


Re 


garding genera lower than insects he came 


century asked himself that question. 
to the conclusion that ‘*it is almost certain 
that these have 
senses, and much too low mental powers, 


animals too imperfect 


to appreciate each other's beauty or other 


attractions.’ 
For butterflies, 
however, and 
other insects, as 
tishes, 
birds 


well as 
reptiles, 
mammals, 
laid claim 
sense 


and 
he 
to a 
beauty; and to 
in 


of 
its exercise 
the selecting of 
he at- 

their 
physical beau- 
ty. 
who are usually 
brightly 


a mate 
tributed 


The males, 


more 
colored” or 
otherwise — or- 
namented than 
the 


owe 


females, 

their 
charms, he 
wrote, to ‘‘the 
for 


genera- 


females 
many 
tions having 
chosen and 
paired with the 
more attractive 
males’’: while 
in the rare cases where the females are more 
brilliant than the males, the latter ** have se- 
lected the more beautiful females, and have 
thus slowly added to their beauty.”’ 

This, in brief, is Darwin's famous theory 
of sexual selection, to the elucidation of 
which he devoted several hundred pages of 
his ‘‘Descent of Man.’’ If his view 
correct, the sense of beauty in animals must 
have played an astonishing rdle in trans- 


MADEMOISELLE DORTZAL, 


is 


WINNER OF 
BEAUTY, PARIS, 


BEAUTY ON LOVE. 


T. FINCK. 


I am 
own 


the world. 


if Darwin's 


forming the of 
convinced, however, that 
sense of beauty had not been so rudiment- 


aspect 


ary, he would never have had the courage 
to maintain that female reptiles, fishes and 
insects are guided in their pairing by a 
subtle esthetic sense and an amorous pas- 
sion for beauty such as we very seldom find 
even amone the most cultured human 
females. 

However 
that may be, 
the theory of 
sexual selec- 

far as 


to 


tion, so 
it applies 
animals, was 
entirely demol- 
ished by Dar- 
win’s best 
friend and 
ereatest ad- 
Alfred 

Wal 
lace. While 
admitting that 
females appar- 
ently do some- 
exert a 


mirer, 
tussell 


times 
choice, 





he 
points out that 
there is a total 
absence of any 
evidence that 
they admire or 
even notice the 
display the 
make of 
charms. 
of 


SO 


males 
their 
The 
the 
far 
upon 


choice 


PRIZE FOR female 
as she ex- 
the 


males, 


tHE FIRST 


1599. 


any, falls simply most 


defiant 


ercises 


vigorous, and mettlesome 


he shows, are, as a rule, 


the and 
richest in the 
natural law that health, vigor and beauty 


and these, as 


adorned with finest ornaments 


colors, accordance with 


generally coincide. 

Thus natural selection suffices to explain 
the beauty of male animals; and it also ex- 
plains why the females usually have dull 
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colors; these being necessary to them 
during nesting-time as a protection from 
the spying eyes of enemies. 

It is among human beings that we must 
therefore look for the first instances of 
physical beauty influencing amorous selec- 
tion. If we accept the opinion current 
among scientific writers, such instances 
occur even among the lowest savages. 
Alfred Russell Wallace himself wrote an 
approving preface to Edward Wester- 
marck’s ‘‘History of Human Marriage,’ in 
which there is a great show of learning 
to prove that ‘‘in every country, in every 
race, beauty stimulates pussion,’’ and 
that ‘‘men and 
women began 
to ornament, 
mutilate, paint, 
and tattoo 
themselves 
chiefly in order 
to make them- 
selves attract- 
ive to the op- 
posite sex— 
that they might 
court success- 
fully, or be 
courted.’’ 

Missionaries 
and explorers 
have described 
a multitude of 
practices in- 
dulged in by 
savages and 
barbarians 
which seem to 
speak in favor 
of this view. 
Nevertheless,some years ago I expressed the 
conviction that among the lower races the 
women choose—if they choose at all—‘*‘not 





the handsomest men, but those whose bold- 


ness, pugnacity,' and virility promise them 
the surest protection against enemies, and 
general domestic delights,’’ and that while 
the men may perhaps be more disposed to 
select wives in accordance with some 
standard of beauty, that standard is so 
low and grotesque that it leads to results 
which do not make for true beauty. 
Westermarck’s specious pleading, I con- 
fess, almost persuaded me, subsequently, 





LA CAVALIERI. 


that he was right and I wrong. But while 
I was collecting and digesting the vast 
amount of material on which my book 
entitled ‘‘ Primitive Love and Love-Stories’’ 
is based, the conviction simply forced 
itself on me that I was right after all; and 
I proceeded to prove in detail what I can 
here only touch on very briefly: first, that 
the personal decorations of savages have 
nothing to do with love and beauty, but 
are, in most cases, part of a language of 
signs; and secondly, that bodily beauty 
unadorned, also, so far as it exists among 
savages, inspires neither the feeling of 
esthetic admiration nor that of love. 

A visitor 
coming across 
a band of Da- 
kota Indians 
and noticing 
that some of the 
men were dec- 
orated with 
feathers that 
were marked 
with peculiar 
spots or colored 
stripes, would 
naturally infer 
that these were 
worn for orna- 
mental pur- 
poses, perhaps 
to make ‘a 
pleasing im- 
pression on the 
women. In 
reality these 
feathers had 
nothing to do 
with women or 
beauty. They were simply specimens of the 
Indian language of signs, indicating, accord- 
ing to the color or the number of the dots or 
stripes, that the wearer had killed an 
enemy, or wounded one, or taken a scalp, 
or killed a squaw, and so on. 

Tattooing used to be practised by Indians 
in all parts of North and South America, 
as it was by savages in other parts of the 
world. What was their object in thus 
marking their skins in various patterns? 
According to the advocates of the sexual 
selection theory, they did it to make them- 
selves attractive to the opposite sex. But 








there are no facts whatever to warrant this 
conclusion. When Agassiz was in Brazil, 
Major Coutinho, who had made a thorough 
study of the Indians, informed him ‘‘that 
the tattooing has nothing to do with 
individual taste, but that the pattern is 
appointed for both sexes, and is invariable 
throughout the tribe. It is connected 
with their religion and with their caste, 
the limits of which are very precise.*’ 
Mallery, the expert on picture-writing, has 
written sev- 
eral hundred 
pages on this 
subject in 
the Reports 
of the Wash- 
ington Bu- 
reau of Eth- 
nology. He 
found and 
described no 
fewer than 
seventeen 
reasons why 
tattooing is 
or was in use, 
such as to 
distinguish 
between a 
slave and a 
freeman, or 
between a 
highand low 
status in the 
tribe; to in- 
dicate cour- 
age in sup- 
porting pain; 
to mark 
exploits in 
war; to show 
religious 
symbols; to 
avert dis- 
ease; to indicate disgrace; to show that a 
woman is married, or marriageable; to in- 
spire fear in the enemy; to bring good 
fortune; andsoon. Charming the other sex 
is not even one of the seventeen objects of 
tattooing, except magically, which, of course, 
is a question of superstition, not of beauty. 

These are only a few instances out of 
hundreds I might cite to prove that 
savages decorate their persons in various 
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ways not to make themselves beautiful, but 
merely to indicate certain things to the 
eyes at a glance. In other words, their 
supposed personal ‘*decorations’’ are, to 
make the statement more comprehensive, 
simply part of a language of signs to ex- 
press various things in relation to rank, 
religion, war, mourning, and other diverse 
social customs. Some of the alleged deco- 
rations—as where Patagonians or Canadian 
Indians smear their bodies with paint— 


served sim- 
ply as a pro- 
tection 
against wind 
and weather. 
In innumer- 
able other 
cases all sorts 
of objects— 
feathers, 
teeth, bones, 
fins of fishes, 
shells, pieces 
of metal, et 
eetera— 
seemingly 
intended as 
personal or- 
naments, 
are, in real- 
ity, nothing 
but amulets. 
‘‘medicines” 
and charms, 
which are 
worn with- 
out the re- 
motest no- 
tion of beau- 
ty or love. 
Every tribe 
has this 
Art Co. language of 
signs, and it 
is so complicated that a volume would not 
suffice to explain all the skin marks and 
amulets in detail. 

Indirectly, the ‘‘ornaments’’ worn by 
a savage may influence the choice of a 
mate. <A warrior’s plumes may call atten- 
tion to his prowess and thus win a 
maiden’s instant favor; or the maiden’s 
particular ornaments may indicate her rank 
and thus stimulate the ardor of a warrior 
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eager to make 


—that is, a love of 
them for their own 
sake as objects of 
beauty—I have ‘not 
found any evidence in 
the thousands of 
books of travel I 
have consulted. 

But there is another 
side to the question. 
The colored feathers 
and other ornaments 
worn by savages are 
not, as in the case of 
birds, an integral part 
of their bodies, but 
mere external ap- 
pendages, paints 
and patterns. How 
about their bodily 
beauty unadorned? 
Have they any such 
beauty, and does it in- 
spire love in them? 


Most animals are naturally beautiful in 
their own way. Even the unsightly camels 


while young are pretty-looking 
animals. Savages, on the other 
hand, are usually plain or ugly 
even in youth, and in old age more 
hideous than camels. This anom- 
aly is due to the fact that nature 
(natural selection) takes care of 
animals and teaches them to lead 
normal, healthful lives instinet- 
ively, whereas primitive man _re- 
lies on his own intellectual facul- 
ties, which are so weak and 
rudimentary that he is constantly 
exposed to error and misdeeds. 


a good family alliance. 
of an esthetic interest in these decorations 


But 





A FAMOUS FRENCH MODEL, 
visited, she did not es- 
pecially attract the 





Nature evidently tries to make young 
savages as pretty as young animals, 
but her efforts are thwarted in so 
many ways that the results are discour- 
aging, particularly as far as the females 
are concerned. Occasionally an _ ex- 
plorer sees a well-shaped figure or a 
pretty face, but as a rule the women 
and girls are most uncomely. Even 
the South Sea Islanders, who are not 
savages but belong among the highest 
barbarians, do not deserve the repu- 


tation for beauty given them by the old 
sailors, to whom, after a three months’ 


solitary voyage, any 
woman seemed charm- 
ing. Wilkes could 
not discover the 
much-vaunted beauty 
of the Tahitian fe- 
males, and Edward 
Reeves declared that 
**to compare the pret- 
tiest Tongan, Sa- 
moan, Tahitian, or 
even Rotuman, to the 
plainest and most 
simply educated Irish, 
French or Colonial 
girl that has been de- 
cently brought up, is 
an insult to one’s in- 
telligence.”’ 

Galton and other 
explorers noticed that 
if there was an ex- 
ceptional pretty girl 
among the races they 
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amorous attention of the men. American 
Indians were observed to select their wives 
not for their personal beauty, but for ‘‘their 
strength and ability to work.’’ But this 
indifference to beauty is of much less sig- 
than the hostile attitude toward 
it assumed by savages and barbarians. They 


nificance 


are never content to leave nature alone, but 
mutilate and deform every part of the body 
till it is disgusting to behold. 

Philosophers and anthropologists seem to 
have hither- 
to assumed 
unanimously 
that 
mutilations 


these 


simply indi- 
cate a pecul- 
iar 
beautyonthe 


sense of 


part of these 
savages, and 


some have 
even main- 
tained that 
they have as 
much right 
to. there 
‘Staste’” as 
we have. But 
this is per- 
fect non- 
sense. The 
mutilations 
are part of 
the savages’ 
language of 


signs, or a re- 


sult of fash- 
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to Mono Indians, for example, concerning 
whom John Muir writes that ‘‘the dirt on 
their faces was fairly stratified, and seemed 
so ancient and undisturbed it might almost 
2? Or to 
the Apaches, concerning whom Cozzens tells 


possess a geological significance’ 
us that ‘*the sight of a man washing his 
face and hands almost convulsed them with 
laughter’’? 

Schopenhauer declared that the figure is 
more important than the face as an inspirer 
of 
sentiment. 
If this is the 
case, We may 
perhaps find 
what we are 


amcrous 


hunting for 
in the atti- 
tude of the 
savage to- 
ward the 
human  fig- 
ure. Ilere 
we do find 


one personal 
peculiarity 


which at- 
tracts him 
strangely 
and deter- 
mines his 
choice of a 
mate—e x - 
cessive cor- 


pulence 
Native Aus- 
tralians, 
Brough 


ion. They Smyth tells 
have nothing us, seldom 
to do with hesitate to 
taste OY a Copyright, 1900, by the Alfred S. Campbell Art ( risk their 
sense Oo f A PHOTOGRAPHIC ART STUDY. lives if there 
beauty. My theory that the lower races have is so great a prize to win as ‘‘a very fat 


no sense of personal beauty at all, does away 
with a thousand absurdities and difficulties 
in the interpretation of their customs. 
Apart from the 
referred to, there is nothing which more 


loathsome mutilations 
convincingly argues their lack of any sense 
of beauty than their habitual indifference 
to filth; for personal cleanliness is the first 
and most essential of all esthetic virtues. 

How then can we ascribe a sense of beauty 


woman.’’ This. however, has nothing to 
do with personal beanty; for not only is 
excessive to such 
beauty, but Smyth expressly adds that a 
fat for ‘*however 
old 
are informed concerning the Hottentots by 
the Theophilus Hahn _ that 
‘*their sole love affair is the fattening proc- 
ess, on the result of which, as with a pig, 


corpulence —antipodal 


woman will be sought 


and ugly she may be.’’ Similarly, we 


missionary 
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depends the girl’s value and the demand 





for her.’’ 
This, 


**love’’ 


indeed, indicates the ideals of 
and ‘‘beauty’’ among much higher 
the Somali, the Moors, 


The Somali have 


peoples, such as 
and Orientals in general. 
this characteristic love-poem: ‘*You 
beautiful and your limbs are fat; but if 
you would drink camel's milk you would 


beautiful.’’ ‘*The Moors 


are 


be still more 
have singular ideas of fem- 
inine perfection,’’ wrote 


Mungo Park. ‘*With 
them corpulence and beauty 
seem to be terms nearly 
synonymous. ’’ 

In all these respects the 
races referred to not 
only infinitely beneath our 
own ideals—they are lower 
than animals. For 
never mutilate 
nor are they 


are 


even 
animals 
themselves ; 
uncleanly, if they can pos- 
sibly help it; nor do they 
select partners for their 
obesity ; and, however much 
the males may fight among 
themselves, they never mal- 
treat the females. 

How it is in this last 
respect among savages, may 
be inferred from two speci- 
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men citations. Regarding Australians the 
Rev. G. Taplin says: **The woman is an 
absolute slave. She is treated with the 
greatest cruelty and indignity, has to do 
all laborious work, and to carry all the 
burthens. For the slightest offence or 
dereliction of duty, she is beaten with a 
waddy ora yam-stick, and not unfrequently 
speared.’’ G. P. Belden, who lived twelve 
the Sioux Indians, wrote: 
their treatment of women, a 


years among 
**So severe is 
happy face is hardly ever seen in the Sioux 
nation. Many become callous, and take a 
beating much as a horse or ox does.”’ 
Considerations like the foregoing, en- 
forced by thousands of corroborative in- 
stances, induced maintain that the 
capacity for true, altruistic love, and for 
the appreciation of personal beauty, instead 
of being, as commonly supposed, shared 
with us by the lower races, belongs in reality 
among the highest and latest products of 
civilization. The recognizes no 
beauty, and he knows no spiritual love. 
What has been said of the Creek Indians ad- 
mirably sums up the whole subject: ‘*The 
refined passion of love is unknown to any 
of them, although they apply the word dove 
to rum or anything else they wish to be 


me to 


savage 


possessed of.”’ 
Where, then, shall we seek the first man- 
ifestations of true love and a genuine appre- 
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ciation of personal beauty?’ Our mind nat- 
urally reverts at once to the Greeks, who 
had such a high civilization more than two 
thousand years ago, and who are especially 
famed for their of art. In the 
matter of love, however, there is so little 
difference 
I see no incongruity in placing a paragraph 
on the Greeks side by side with one on 


works 


between Creeks and Greeks that 


Indians. The passion of the Greeks is of 
less 
gross than 
that of the 
Creeks, yet it 
does not rise 
above sensu- 
ality. A 
writer in 
Plutarch’s 
‘*Dialogue 
on Love’’ 
tersely sums 
up the Greek 
feelingon the 
subject when 
he declares: 
‘“*True love 
has nothing 
to do with 
women, and I 
maintain that 
those of you 
who are ia- 
clined to- 
ward women 
and maidens 
do not love 
them in any 
other way 
than as flies 
love milk or 


course 


bees honey.’’ 
In that fa- 
mous poem of 
Sappho that 


so 


Copyright, 1900, by the Alf 
has been 
often declared a compendium of all the 
emotions that make I have not 
been able to find anything but a comic 
catalogue of such feelings as might over- 
whelm a if met a bear in 
the woods—‘‘ deadly 
sweat,’’ ‘‘a fluttering heart,’ 
‘*trembling all over,”’ 

Of the imaginative, senti- 


up love, 


woman she 
‘ta cold 
**tongue 


aie 


pallor, *’ 


paralyzed, °’ 
fainting fit.’’ 


ed S. Campheli 
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mental, esthetic, moral, altruistic, sympa- 
thetic, affectional symptoms of what we 
know as romantic love, there are but faint 
traces in the love-poems of any of the 
Greeks. 

Nor is this in the least surprising when 
Greeks re- 
Girls 


mind how these 
earded and treated their 
were practically kept under lock and key 
they were 


we bear in 


women. 
till their wedding-day, when 
given away 
without re- 
gard to their 
own choice. 
They never 

had the bene- 

fit of asso- 
ciating with 
bright men, 

or of seeing 
the world, 
nor had they 

any schools, 
either public 

or private. 
They 
compelled to 
vegetate in 
ignorance, 
and there- 
fore could 
have had 
none of the 
individual- 

ity, the ex- 
pression, the 
beauty of 
mind and 
character, 
alone 
can inspire 

the higher 

love in men. 

Se} bel 

eyes,’”’ as 

Shelley 

not have been deep and 
intricate from the workings of the mind, 
and could have entangled no heart in soul- 


were 


which 


Art Co, 


wrote, ‘‘eould 


enwoven labyrinths. *’ 

The ancient Greeks, in a word, with all 
their superior culture, failed to discover 
the charms of true femininity. They were 


as preéminently masculine in their ideas 


and ideals as American Indians. Their 
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Venus is a wanton; their Juno, a shrew; 
while Diana, goddess of the cruel chase, 
mannish, the professed 

and Minerva, 
has, in the 


is repulsively 
love; 
wisdom, 


enemy of goddess 


of war and words 


of Gladstone, ‘‘nothing of sex except the 
gender, nothing of the woman except the 


form.”’ 

Nay, the Greeks did not even discover 
that physical beauty is a specifically fem- 
inine attribute. Every reader of Greek 
literature, every observer of Greek statuary, 
knows that Winckelmann spoke the truth 
said 
su- 


when he 
that ‘‘the 
preme beauty of 
Greek art is 
male rather 
than female.’’ 
Greek beauty 
was youthful 
masculine 
beauty; that 
was the beauty 
which inspired 
most of their 
poetic rhapso- 
dies. Tallness, 
which is a mas- 
culine attri- 
bute, was made 
a desideratum 
in women, and 
I have seen no 
Greek statue 
in which all the 
lines and curves 
are so exqui- 
sitely and un- 
mistakably 
feminine as, for 
instance, in 
the ‘‘Psyche’’ 
of Bouguereau; while even in 
statuary, as Sir Charles Bell has 
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the Venus 
remarked, 
as he says, 
nothing to 
lov- 


there is no womanly expression ; 
a no human softness, 
love.’’ Before woman could 
able, beautiful and adorable in accordance 
with our ideals, an event of supreme im- 
portance had to happen. Christ had to 
come into the world and preach the virt- 
ues of gentleness, compassion, patience, 
humility, meekness. These are feminine 


has 
become 
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virtues, and femininity thus had, for the 
first time, a mighty champion against the 
rough, brutal, selfish masculinity thereto- 
fore rampant in the world. It is true that 
the early professors of this religion mis- 
understood the new message, and women 
were by them despised quite as much as 
by the Greeks and the Creeks. But the 
seed had been sown, and it gradually bore 
.ruit: first, in the worship of Mary, which 
exalted both motherhood and womanhood ; 
and secondly, in the practice of Chivalry, 
which, with all its hypocrisy and inconsist- 
ency, neverthe- 
less was a 
great civilizing 
agency in ac- 
customing the 
mind of rough 
man to. the 
thought that 
woman might 
be his superior 
and 
his homage, be- 
cause of her 
feminine beau- 
ty and her wo- 
manly virtues. 

This atti- 
tude marks a 
tremendous ad 
vance over the 
ancient Greeks, 
who _ honored 
only such wom- 
en as per- 
formed deeds 
of masculine 
heroism. But 
in one regard 
the Greeks 
were in ad- 
vance of the Christians of the medieval 
centuries: they respected the body and 
took pains to preserve its health, at least 
so far as the men were concerned; whereas 
the medieval Europeans despised the body 
and allowed it to degenerate amid filthy 
and unsanitary surroundings; the result 
of this contempt being an almost universal 
ugliness, nay, hideousness, of which the 
European art-galleries contain many star- 
tling examples. 


deserve 
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Before beauty in art 


and life could make 


any progress, the Greek 


esteem for the healthy 
body had to be united 
the medieval ex- 
altation of the soul. 
The Renaissance 
brought about _ this 
combination, by reviv- 
ing the knowledge of 
Greek art and sanctify- 
ing the charms of liv- 
ing beauty: To the 
resulting union of bod- 
ily and spiritual beauty 
we owe the best of the 
Madonna 
pictures, exquisite por- 
traits of true femi- 
ninity. 

Coarse, carnal beauty 


with 


countless 


can inspire only coarse, carnal love. 
love, beauty itself 
such as is embodied 


inspire refined 
first be refined. 
these Madonnas is 
capable of inspiring 
true love; but in the 
Italian and Spanish 
country girls who 


in 


served as 
most of these pictures 
there nevertheless, 
something lacking. 
Bellini and Murillo 
had little chance 


paint the very highest 


is, 


type of feminine beau- } 


ty, because that type is 


chiefly a product of the f 


last two centuries, par- 
ticularly the nine- 
teenth. Their model 
maidens were good, 
pure, lovely, but they 


were not educated; | 


and education gives 
the finishing touches 
to beauty, per se and 
as an inspirer of love. 
Goethe, indeed, de- 
clared that intellect in 
& woman does not help 
her to make a man 
fall in love with her; 


Beauty 


models for } 


to J 
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To 
must 
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and it is true that in- 
tellect alone does not. 
But I maintain that if 
a girl is otherwise at- 
tractive, intellect will 
double her beauty and 
her charms. Why this 
is so, is made clear by 
Ruskin in a 
wherein he speaks of 
‘*the operation of the 
intellectual powers 
upon the features, in 
the fine cutting and 
chiseling of them, and 
from them of 
signs of sensuality and 
sloth, by which they 
are blunted and dead- 
ened, and substitution 
of energy and 
sity for vacancy and 


passage 


removal 


inten- 


insipidity (by which wants alone the faces 
of many fair women are utterly spoiled and 


rendered valueless) 


; and by the keenness 


given to the eye and 
fine molding and de 
velopment to the 
brow.’’ 

The recent reviewers 


of the nineteenth cent- 


ury have ignored this 


j interesting phase of 


f evolution. 


} even now! 


} Among American 
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They have 
ignored another 
delightful acquisition 
for which we are 
debted mainly to the 
last century—prolonged 
girlhood. To look like 
a girl as long as pos- 
sible is the passionate 
desire of most women; 
yet how few succeed 
Among the 
lower races a girl of 
sixteen or eighteen 
looks, as we have seen, 
more than twice as old. 


also 


in- 


ne- 
groes, has any one ever 
seen a girl of sixteen 
or twenty? They seem 
to jump at once from 


fifteen to thirty. The 
42 





ane 


Doras ears 


@ new quiver 


-pure gold. The 
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Japanese men are in some cultural respects 
our superiors. Their women are not mas- 
culine, but delightfully feminine, and in 
youth some of them are very pretty. But 
their girlhood is very brief, and their beauty 
ephemeral. Look on the two pictures repro- 
duced on page 592 and note the sad havoc 
created in the interval between the ages of 
thirteen and twenty-one. Then look at 
the American fF 
girl’s pictures 
and note that 
whatever change 
there has been 
from the six- 
teenth to the 
thirtieth year 
(after eight 
years of mar- 
ried life) is act- 
ually an im- 
provement. 
There is more 
mind, more 
character, and 
she still has the 
look of a young 
girl. Formerly | 
girls used to 
fade before their 
expanding 
minds could im- 
part their beau- 
ty to their feat- 
ures. Now 
many of them 
are able to com- 
bine physical 
and mental 
beauty, and this 
means for Cupid 





full of the sharp- 
est arrows of 


progress is due 
to the eman- 
cipation of women from hard work (a 
dray-horse cannot be beautiful), the observ- 
ance of the laws of health, and the avoid- 
ance of too early marriage. 

The nineteenth century has also settled 
the question as to the sex of beauty. A 
few modern writers have maintained that 
the Greeks were right in considering man 
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the beautiful sex; but they are now in a 
hopeless minority. When we speak of the 
fair sex, we always mean women. The 
definition given by Crabb in his ‘‘English 
Synonyms’’ shows how this idea has be- 
come part of the very substance of our 
language: ‘‘Beauty is peculiarly a female 
perfection; in the male sex it is rather a 
defect; a man can scarcely be beautiful with- 
out losing his 
manly character- 
istics, boldness 
and energy of 
mind and robust- 
ness of limb.’’ 
Beyond all 
doubt, beauty is 
of the feminine 
gender. It has 
at last become 
woman's special 
prerogative, the 
attainment of it 
herduty. With- 
in its realm, and 
not in competi- 
tion with man, 
lies her future. 
She used to be 
man’s slave, 
then his com- 
yanion, and now 
she seems to 
stlive to make 
herself entirely 
independent of 
him. Fatal er- 
ror! She should 
make him _ her 
slave,ask him to 
emancipate her 
from all outdoor 
labor, to let her 
live and grow 
up, with her 
children, like 
a flower in his 
garden, so that he may have beauty for 
beauty’s sake. And as the perfect beauty 
which is possible only under such circum- 
stances involves mental culture and moral 
beauty as well as physical health and 
charm, it will insure the evolution of love 
of the highest kind—love as pure as a 
flower, as lasting as a mother’s affection, 



















THE MONTGOMERY INVINCIBLES. 


By HENRY GUY CARLETON. 


HE colonel came to Washington just 
after the great storm of °61-65, and 
became a lobbyist—not for hire, but for 
very great love of his own plausible oratory. 
Within pistol-shot of the Capitol he pitched 
his hospitable camp, and soon many famous 
legs were making journey from the shadow 
of the iron dome to the shadow of his 
mahogany; thence returning to ill recip- 
rocate by voting against the very self-same 
little bill the colonel was promoting. No 
one at all competent to speak ever accused 
the colonel of pecuniary interest in any one 
of these public measures. His sole reward 
lay in many opportunities to hear himself 
talk, in the veneration with which he was 
regarded by visitors from his own state, 
and in his intimate acquaintance with 
strong men of the day. The source and 
amount of his income were both known-—a 
deceased wife had left him thirteen thou- 
sand dollars a year on condition that he 
should not marry again—and his life was 
unfretful, and rich in content, except on 
rare occasions when a nomadic spirit un- 
controllably possessed him, and compelled 
him to come to New York. 

It was during one of these aimless so- 
journs that Ecclesine and I met him. We 
had had a late supper and were passing 
through the lobby of an uptown hotel, 
when the colonel rose from a chair, doffed 
his hat with impressive courtesy and said: 
‘I beg yo’ pahdon, suhs, for trespassin’ 
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PROPRIETAH SCANDALOUSLY 
REFUSED, SUH, TO ALLOW MAJAH BOB YAN- 


““* THE UNSPEAKABLE 


DELL TO KILL HIM IN A DUEL,’”’ 


on yo’ hospitality, but I’m almost a com- 
plete stranger within yo’ gates, and I feel, 
suhs, within me, an almost uncontrollable 


impulse for a little quiet spo’tin’. May I 
therefo’ ask you, suhs, to direct me—or 
I'll be charmed if you will pussonally 


escoht me, suhs—to a fa’o bank—or where 
I can crdah a chilly but cohnvivial quart, 
suhs—ary place both?”? We 
pleaded ignorance, but the colonel gently 
insisted upon walking with us, and such 
was the charm of his conversation that be- 
fore long he had us both spellbound in a 
cozy nook, each with a steaming jorum at 


one or 
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his elbow, and held us there, alternately 
ordering, till nearly sunrise. He then told 
us that if either called upon him in Wash- 
ington, it would be a courtesy he would 
always remember and esteem, and bade 
us an elaborate farewell. 

My next encounter was in Washington 
—in the rotunda of the Capitol. The 
colonel recognized me just as he was in 
the act of showing the echo to a party of 
open-mouthed sight-seers from Iowa, whom 
he had been guiding through the laby- 
rinth. 

I may be mistaken in thinking I saw a 
faint blush rise to his cheek, but he bade 
his party a lordly adieu, and lifting his 
hat like a plumed cavalier, came across to 
welcome me to the seat of government, 
suh, and to say that if there was any 
matter of mine before Congress, to which 
he could give his influence and attention, 
he would esteem it, suh, a pussonal honor, 
suh, and a proud distinction. I found 
out later that the colonel had for seventeen 
years been giving his undivided influence 
and attention to a deceased relative’s 
claim for seven thousand three hundred and 
forty dollars, for mules confiscated by 
General Sheridan during one of his rude 
raids; and though he had spent the full 
value of the claim in dinners, and had 
compelled the Court of Claims to acknowl- 
edge the loss of those mules, the bill for 
relief had always managed in a miraculous 
way to elude attention in either the upper 
or the lower House. Once it passed both 
Houses, but the engrossing clerk forgot 
in the hurry of the last day to enter its 
passage in the record. Meanwhile, the 
colonel toiled on, dining and wining the 
magnates of both parties, and became one 
of the ornaments of the Capitol. 

I had no little matter before Congress, 
but I had several friends to entertain in 
the evening, and to make sure of their hap- 
piness, invited the colonel. He came. 

During the first three juleps he enlight- 
ened us as to the tremendous importance of 
that little matter of mules, and proved by 
his documents that unless Congress adjudi- 
cated the claim before Cuban, Puerto Rican 
and Philippine affairs came to the front, 
the nation’s credit would be seriously im- 
paired at Front Royal, Virginia, and for 
twenty miles therefrom, up and down the 


Shenandoah, where every man and boy 
knew the claim by heart, and expected to 
share in its benefits. 

Naturally then the conversation drifted 
upon the subject of war, and the colonel 
was asked if he had taken part in the great 
struggle of °61. Then and thus we got 
the history of the Montgomery Invincibles. 
‘*No, suh,’’ replied the colonel. ‘‘I was 
not in the fust paht of that mem’able cohn- 
flict. Befo’ my esteemed relative passed 
away, suh, and bequeathed his mule-claim 
to me, I lived in Mon’gome’y, Alabama, 
suh. 

‘*T acknowledge, suh, with profound 
grief, that the only blot on the honor of 
the fair state of Alabama is the low-flung 
abolition railroad eatin’-house established 
in Mon’gome’y by the coa’se and unfeelin’ 
corporation that runs that railroad, but 
that, suh, should not be charged against 
her. No self-respectin’ citizen of Mon’- 
gome’y has evah refreshed himself at that 
abolition eatin’-house, since the unspeak- 
able proprietah scandalously refused, suh, 
to allow Majah Bob Yandell to kill him in 
a duel. He left town, suh, till the ma- 
jah drank himself into a low fevah and 
died. Then he returned to the eatin’- 
house, but socially was ostracized, suh, 
from that ve’y day. The eatin’-house still 
runs, but its amazin’ vulgarity is entirely 
suppo’ted by No’thern towrists, suh, at 
fifty cents a head, payable befo’ the on- 
principled conductah—who is cappah fo’ 
the game—will consent to start the train. 
But we'll let that disgraceful mattah pass. 

‘*‘T was amembah, suh, of the Mon’ gome’y 
Dancin’ and Hunt Club, which was founded 
by my double kinsman, Cunnel Beaufo’t 
Mon’gome’y, who was the head of the 
Mon’gome’y family, from which the town, 
suh, took its impressive name. 

‘*Cunnel Mon’gome’y, suh, always put 
special cohnfidence in me, on the sco’ of 
our double relationship. When my great- 
grandfathah died, his widow, on her second 
attempt to fohget her intense bereavement, 
ma’ied a Mon’gome’y, and my fust wife’s 
brother-in-law’s stepdaughter cohntracted 
an alliance with a Beaufort—thus creating 
between me and the cunnel a double bond 
to which I was always proud to allude, and 
which, suh, he would always most affably 
remembah. 














‘‘In foundin’ the Mon’gome’y Dancin’ 
and Hunt Club, the 


me that he proposed placin’ 


cunnel 


it, suh, 
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cohntided to 
on 


the highest social plane it was possible for 


club to be, by incorporatin’ into 


é 


L 


the 


cohnstitution a by-law which made no one 
eligible to membahship who was not dis- 


Mon’gome’y family. 
in electin’ 


tinctly related to the 
And I am proud to say, 
ovah nine hundred membahs, 


suh, 


was nevah broken. 
‘‘When the news reached Mon’gome’y, 


suh, that war had act- 
ually begun, there was 


great excitement, and we 
all hurried to the club, 
knowin’ that 
nel would give us advice 
and counsel befittin’ the 


the cun- 


solemn occasion. 

‘‘Aftah roll-call, to 
which y membah 
heartily responded, Cun- 
nel Mon’ *y 
and in the midst of a ve’y 
impressive silence, in- 
formed us that the tocsin 
had sounded, the watch- 
fire ablaze on the 
battlement, the hideous 
gauntlet of the foe had 
insolently flung at 
our ve’y feet, suh, and 
the heel of the ruthless 
invadah was planted on 
our sacred soil. He add- 


eve’ 


gome rose, 


was 


‘ 
c 


been 






ed, suh, that it was 
clearly the duty of eve’y 
patriot to rise up and Py | y; 
drive the invadah back YA Yf 
. ° Ji 
to his lair. My 
; Dy yy 
‘‘On this announce- ah 
ment, suh, the silence Y 1 


was so profound that for 
several minutes the 
youngah membahs could hear their hair 
growin’. Then one of the oldest directahs 
and, in a voice tremblin’ with 
tion, inquired if we should have time to go 
home and bid our families a hurried good- 
by befo’ goin’ to the front. 

*‘Cunnel Mon’gome’y replied, suh, that 


arose, emo- 


this by-law 
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we should have ample time, and mo’ than , 


He had carefully cohnsid- 
ered the question, suh, and was sorry to 


Was necessary. 
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say that, although he loved his country to 
distraction, and presumed eve’y membah 
did the same, there was one duty we owed 
us patriots, and that 


v 
y 


anothah we owed, 


suh, as membahs of the Mon’gome’y Danc- 
in’ and Hunt Club, which had a by-law 
prohibitin’ any membah doin’ anything 
calculated, suh, to bring the club into dis- 
repute. The field of battle, he explained, 
was simply, on a large scale, a field of 
honah, on which a gen’leman could only 
meet his social equal, and he failed to see, 
. suh, how any self-re- 

spectin? membah of the 

Mon’ gome’y Dancin’ and 

Hunt Club could go to 


the front and condescend 
to meet any low-flung ab- 
olitionist on the field of 


battle, without practi- 
cally flinging away his 


social position and com- 
in’ under the by-law by 
bringin’ the club into 
Therefo’, he 
whereas 
clearly the duty of eve’y 
membah to encou’age the 
movement the front 
of patriots from humblah 
walks, 


disgrace. 


said, it was 


to 


he could not see 
how the Mon’gome’y 
Dancin’ and Hunt Club 
could countenance any 
such degradin’ action 
to volunta’ily meet a 
Yankee upon any pretext 
whatevah. 

‘*Thereupon, suh, we 
cohnfined our efforts to 
encou’agin’ the recruit- 
n’ of patriots who were 
tabooed from society, and 
about two years elapsed. 
Meantime remarks began 
suh, especially among the ladies, 
some of whom went so far as to say that our 
club was full of able-bodied kyowards who 
ought to be sent up to the front in a tin 
Cunnel was always 
extremely sensitive to criticism, especially 
from the fair sex, and in about a week 
aftah this last remark had been repeated 


as 





Drawn by 
LE. W. Kemble. 


to pass, 


cage. Mon’ gome’y 


to him in cohnfidence, he called anothah 
gen’ral meetin’ of the club. 





-in’ their social 
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‘*Cunnel Mon’gome’y was radiant. He 
infohmed us, suh, that he was delighted 
to find that investigation had proved to 
him that he could now safely  po’t 
the helm and pilot the fair name of the 
club outen the - 
breakahs which ay 
had erst threat- 
ened to whelm 
her. He had 
learned, suh, that 
several citizens 
of fair social ,/ 
standing in othah 
communities— 
Gen’ral Robert 
E. Lee, of Vah- 
giniah, Gen’ral 
Huger, of South 
Ca’llinah, Gen- 
*ral Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston, 
Gen’ral Beau’- 
gard, of Louisi- 
anah, Gen’ral 
Longstreet, of 
Georgiah, and 
othahs, had met 
the Yankees on 
the field of bat- 
tle, or there- 
abouts, and had 
thereby estab- 
lished a prece- 
dent, so that he 
now considered 
that the mem- 
bahs of the 
Mon’gome’y 
Dancin’ and 
Hunt Club could 
go to the front ecitaaain, 
without impai’-  ¢ yw xemsze. 


status or comin’ 
under that fatal 
by-law. There- 
fo’, suh, he had 
telegraphed Gen- 
’ral Lee, askin’ 
whethah he couldn’t arm and equip the 
Mon’gome’y Dancin’ and Hunt Club as the 
Mon’gome’y Invincibles, and command 
them to the front, and he was happy to 
repo’t that Gen’ral Lee, with the curtness 





“*EVE'Y PRIVATE COULD HAVE HIS OWN 
PRIVATE SERVANT.’”’ 


of a soldier, had wired him back, C.O.D., 
that the Mon’gome’y Invincibles could 
arm and equip at their own expense, and 
that the cunnel could command ’em and 
take ‘em wherevah he pleased. 

‘*When the 
frenzied enthusi- 
asm aroused by 
these flatterin’ 
words by Gen’- 
ral Lee had 
somewhat sub- 
sided, the cun- 
nel sang a bat- 
tle-hymn in fo’- 
teen long stanzas, 
composed * fo’ 
that ve’y occa- 
2Sion by Mrs. 
Mon’gome’y and 
a young lady 
who was visit- 
ing her, from 
Waycross, Geor- 
gia; and then, 
suh, drawin’ his 
swode, with 
which he had 
just opened a 
line of credit at 
the sto’ run by 
Majah Beriah 
Jones, now Chair- 
man of our House 
Committee, and 
wavin’ it solemnly around 
his head, with what he 
aftahwards told us was 
the Cohnfed’rate yell, he 
infohmed us that we were 
now organized into the 
Mon’gome’y _ Invincibles, 
and would muster ourselves 
in fo’thwith. 

‘But, euh, he ex- 
plained furthah, we should 
still be an organization of 
gen’lemen, Eve’y private 
could have his own private 
servant—and a chef, if he 
so desired; and as fo’ unifohms—he would 
not prehsume to dictate to any gen’leman 
what he should wear. Let every gen’le- 
man select his unifohm according to his 
taste and his means, and repo’t to his 











cunnel fo’ inspection two weeks aftah 
date. 

‘‘Well, suh, you should have been pres- 
ent at that inspection. An officah who had 
served two years with Longstreet, and 
was home with one leg, told Mrs. Mon’- 
gome’y that our appea’ance was absolutely 
amazin’. He said he didn’t think there 
was a body of troops like us on the globe, 
and he felt sure that when we went to the 
front we should create a sensation. Mrs. 
Mon'gome’y presented a reg’mental flag 
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lowin’ the great excitement, that nearly all 
the Invincibles had to be actually ca’ied 
from the place. 

‘‘Next day, suh, we started for the 
front. We arrived late on the followin’ 
evenin’, and aftah goin’ into camp, fell 
to discussin’ whethah Gen’ral Lee would 
probably give us a dinnah, a ball or an 
aftahnoon tea, by way of welcomin’ us. 

‘‘The followin’ mornin’, it couldn’t 
have been a minute later than nine o’clock 
when our band was rooted out of bed and 
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composed most tastefully of pieces outen a 
silk dress of each Invincible’s wife or sweet- 
heart, and the gifted young lady from 
Waycross recited a pohm which filled ovah 
three columns in the mornin’ papah’s 
description of the glowin’ scene. Then we 
went to suppah, and eve’y five minutes 
the cunnel would wave his swode, give us 
the Cohnfed’rate yell, and drink a bumpah 
to our motto, ‘Our Country and _ the 
Ladies,’ and such was the exhaustion, fol- 


told to sound reveille, and fancy our 
amazement, suh, when we were told that 
Gen’ral Lee had directed that in thirty 
minutes we were to turn out on pahrade, 
and be turned over into the command of a 


Gen’ral Stonewall Jackson, whoevah he was! 

‘*Well, suh, we were speechless with 
indignation, but we knew our honah was 
safe in the hands of our cunnel, and at the 
appointed time, suh, we marched out and 
fohmed line. 





vevadetons 
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‘*There was a lot of other troops drawn 
up on our left—low-flung ragamuffins, all 
dressed alike, like cohnvicts—and two 
gen'rals in front, with their staffs, which 
we was infohmed were Gen’ral Lee and 
Gen’ral Jackson. Their eahs would have 
burned, suh, at the onfav’rable comments 
passed on the unifohm they had chosen to 
meet the Mon’gome’y Invincibles in. 
There wasn’t a private in our command 
didn’t have fo’ times as much gold lace and 
buttons on as Gen’ral Lee, and any one of 
our corp’rals looked like a risin’ sun along- 
side Gen’ral Jackson. 

‘*Well, suh, as we were standin’ there, 
a young officah none of us knew even by 
name, rode up on our right, and in a loud, 
coa’se mannah yelled out—‘ Pre-sent ahms!’ 
Didn’t even say please /—just like he was 
talkin’ to a lot of dawgs. Fifty of us, 
suh, would have shot that young ruflin 
dead in his tracks, but our cunnel made a 
little quietin’ gesture, and we knew our 
honah was safe in his hands. 

‘*Well, suh, the othah troops on our 
left, like slaves, came to a present, but 
as not one membah of the Invincibles 
stirred, the young scoundrel yelled that 
command even loudah; but we remained, 
suh, ca’m and cool, watchin’ our leadah. 

‘*Finally, suh, an aide rode ovah, pre- 
sented Gen’ral Lee’s compl’ments to the 
cunnel and begged to inquiah why the 
Mon’gome’y Invincibles had not saluted 
their commandah, Gen’ral Stonewall Jack- 


son. 
‘* That, suh, was the cunnel’s opportu- 
nity. Drawin’ himself up with that cold 


hauteur which belongs to the Mon’gome’y 
race, he returned his compl’ments to Gen’- 
ral Lee, with the distinct infohmation that 
the Mon’gome’y Invincibles had not pre- 
sented ahms to Gen’ral Stonewall Jackson, 





because, suh, they had not yet met him in 
the mannah customa’y among gen’lemen. 

‘Well, suh, we could all see that both 
those gen’rals realized their error. On 
gettin’ that message, suh, they got red in 
the face, turned their backs on us, and 
fai’ly shook with emotion fo’ about five 
minutes. Then that young aide came 
back—and he had realized his mistake, for 
his face was red-and his mouth twitchin’ 
—and, salutin’, suh, he presented the 
most distinguished compl’ments of Gen’ral 
Robert E. Lee, commandin’ the Ahmy of 
No’thern Vahginiah, to Cunnel Beaufo’t 
Mon’gome’y, commandin’ the Mon’goume’y 
Invincibles, requestin’, as a special favor, 
that the Invincibles waive the ce’emony 
of introduction till later, and salute their 
commandah, Gen’ral Jackson. 

‘*Well, suh, that was the amende honor- 
able—all that could be done in the imme- 
diate premises—so Cunnel Beaufo’t Mon’- 
gome’y drew that historic swode, waved it 
three times with a Cohnfed’rate yell to 
gently attract our attention, and then said 
in his usual quiet, courteous mannah, 
‘Gen’lemen of the Mon’gome’y Invincibles, 
if it entiahly suits yo’ convenience, will 
you kindly execute that military mancuver 
which is described in yo’ tactics as a pre- 
sent ahms?’ And, suh, it wasn’t fo’ min- 
utes befo’ the last man on our line was 
salutin’. 

‘*Then, suh, anothah. aide rode over with 
a message from Gen’ral Jackson. The 
gen’ral could not enduah, suh, he said, the 
thought of deprivin’ the city of Mon’gom- 
e’y of such noble defendahs, and he begged 
Cunnel Mon’gome’y, as a fust, last and 
special favah, to take the Invincibles back 
at his own expense, and present ’em, suh, 
to the ladies of the metropolis of Alabama, 
with his compliments. ’’ 
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Fat 


. for the 

ot ~-tl«" penefit of old New Yorkers 

fm ae iO Xe who then were young, a little 

og, * ) dish. The importation was 

: e f effected, and served too per- 

eee ie haps, by way of finish to the 

\ wy S banquets of delight which 


the opéra seria provided. The dish was 
‘‘Barbe Bleue.’’ It was light and _ pal- 
atable. It suggested nothing much 
as cream beaten with champagne into an 
ethereal foam. It left none of the after- 
of truffles and red pepper which 
the more gorgeous fare produced. It 
as should, that which 
cannot be told and concerning which it is 
impossible to be silent. Yet, though it 
charmed, it did not satisfy. It surprised 
and evoked. For who was this chimeri- 
cally bearded prince who sang de- 
liciously and behaved so ill, who married 
and murdered melodiously? From 
what land did he come? And was it all 
real or was it romance? 

These problems shuttled the score. At 
this late date we can hardly look back and 
swear that they kept us awake, but with 
due regard to that love of truth which is 


so 


taste 
ex- 


pressed, music 


so 


so 

















our main consolation we conscien- 
tiously affirm that, in the of later 
interludes, they returned as problems will 
return, demanding solution, exacting re- 
search, until, now, here at last they are to 
have their way. 

For Bluebeard was no more a creation of 
Offenbach—or for that matter of Perrault 
—than Don Juan was a creation of Mozart 
or of Molitre. These 
figures really lived, yet Bluebeard the more 
astonishingly. According to the 
ments contained what is technically 
known proces-verbal—on_ which, 
parenthetically, our friend and brother-in- 
letters, J. K. Huysmans, some time since 
laid violent name was Gilles 
de Retz, and, at a period contemporaneous 
to the apparition of Jeanne d’Arc, he was 
seigneur of the domain of Tiffauges and, 
therewith, seigneur de lieux dont j’ignore 
le compte. 

The domain of Tiffauges squats on an 
edge of Brittany. The still 
Its towers have tottered, the moat 


may 
pauses 


even two great 
docu- 
in 


as his 


hands—his 


manor is 
there. 
is choked, the drawbridge has crumbled. 
But the massive wings of the keep—fes- 





tooned with lichens and astragaled with 
moss—extend intact. The interior rhymes 
with the walls. There are there high 


baronial halls, contracted cells, narrow cor- 
ridors, a which cavalry could 
mount, other stairs precipitately spiral, a 
circular gallery where the guard was sta- 
tioned, a chapel in which a choir sang, asi- 


stairway 


lence which you can feel, an odor of ruin, a 
sensation of chill, a savor of things dead and 
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damned, an impression of space, of shapes 
of sin, of monstrous crimes, of sacrilege 
and sorcery. 

To-day the castle is a skeleton. Yet in 
the days that were, it must have been 
sumptuously if strangely splendid, a succes- 
sion of elaborate suites hung with exquisite 
tapestries, furnished with that art which 
only the fifteenth century knew, set with 
combinations of woods, colors, leathers, 
silks and metals, decorated with amazing 
frescoes, with scenes of pagan love and 
pastoral affections. There amid the blare 
of fanfares and the swirl of plumes, Gilles 
de Retz held court. 

The chronicles of the day unite in de- 
scribing him as insolently rich and alarm- 
ingly good-looking, a fine chap, a brave 
soldier, unfathomably devout, serving featly 
his God and loyally his King—so loyally 
that at the tolerably adolescent age of 
twenty-five Charles VII. created him 
Marshal of France. At the time, an epi- 
demic of mysticism, induced by the oc- 
currences connected with Jeanne d’Arc 
—with whom, by the way, he had as- 
sisted at the siege of Orleans—infected 
the doct. It infected Gilles. The fever of 
it accentuated his fervor. He surrounded 
himself with prelates, enlarged his choir, 
alternated between mass and meditation, 
aspired to union with the supersensible, 
imitated the inimitable life. 

Existence then was not what it had been 
before or what it has since become. For 
‘Noblesse oblige’’ read ‘‘Noblesse né- 
glige.’’ The lords and gentry were lack- 
luster brutes, ignorant as carps, without 
other aims than dice, without other ambitions 
than brawls. Gilles de Retz had as much 
in common with them as they had with 
him. He was a scholar, a musician and a 
poet. In an age in which no one read, he 
wrote. In an age in which the best music 


-was the click of swords, he preferred the 


hum of harps. In an age in which the 
foremost diversion was drink, he collected 
curious missals, startling gems and surpris- 
ing birds. Within the moat pink flamin- 
gos brooded and about it white pea- 
cocks flocked. He delighted in the con- 
versation of thinkers, in the observations 
of artists, in the subtleties of metaphysi- 
cians. In his large and splendid castle he 
entertained magnificently all who came, 


providing not merely open house, but the 
spectacle of a great noble living nobly, a 
prince properly presented, one who had his 
own men-at-arms, his own garrison, and 
therewith pages, squires, knights, deans, 
vicars, choristers, and, above and beyond 
these, the right of justice high and low. 

To-day the castle crouches sullenly. In 
the meager hamlet at its base there are 
women who cross themselves at mention 
of its former lord. To them he is Barbe 
Bleue. Not the Bluebeard of the lyric 
stage nor yet the Bluebeard of the fairy 
tale, but the monster who maltreated and 
murdered. 

It is the opinion of thinkers that the 
conscious gratification of the senses is an 
unconscious flight toward the ideal, that 
the most poignant excesses are engendered 
by a desire for the impossible, by aspira- 
tions for that felicity which is superterres- 
trialand divine. These premises accepted, 
it may be then that the gulf of blood which 
Gilles proceeded to undike is susceptible 
of explanation. But what was his own 
excuse? Or rather, by what sudden steps 
was the mystic converted into a reptile? 
The question seems complex. The answer 
is simple. It will be found in the limita- 
tions of wealth. During the progress of 
the war for which he had furnished troops, 
during the leisures of court, where in his 
quality of great noble he had advanced 
sums more or less imposing, and during 
the prodigalities at Tiffauges, where he 
resided in a fashion entirely regal, his pat- 
rimony had become tolerably fluid. 

In an effort to maintain the splendor to 
which he was accustomed, he mortgaged 
fiefs, bartered farms, alienated domains, 
and even put jewels in pawn. His heirs 
took fright. Charles was petitioned to 
interfere. As a result, by letters patent 
Gilles de Retz was inhibited from further 
disposing of his property, and there sud- 
denly was this sumptuous individual liter- 
ally without a dime. 

In epochs more modern and recent, indi- 
viduals less sumptuous, perhaps, but equally 
prodigal, have found themselves in a 
similar plight. To remedy it some have 
taken to trade, some have taken to stocks. 
None of these avenues was open to Blue- 
beard. But at the time, there was another 
and a wider one, an immense highway de- 





—— 











scending from the remotest past, but which 
latterly had dwindled into a blind alley 
with a dead wall at the end. In it wasa 
group of savants, a congress of the wise 
men and charlatans of the day. Gilles 
joined them. Or, to be exact, those whom 
he could he lured to Tiffauges. 

These people were called hermetics. 
They were in search of the alkahest which 
Hermes discovered and which had enabled 
the satraps of eld to create enchantments 
which the world no longer knows, to erect 
at will cities fairer than the uplands of 
dream, palaces more luminous than the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, and with them 
shimmering retrospects of paradise. The 
escaping memories of that alkahest, Ca- 
ligula had tried in vain to detain. Bacon 
sought them in alembics, Thomas Aquinas 
in ink. 

Experiments not similar, but cognate, 
had resulted in the theory that at that later 
day success was impossible without the in- 
tervention and direct assistance of the Very 
Low. The secret had escaped too far, 
memories of it had been too long ablated, to 
be rebeckoned by natural means. For the 
recovery of the evaporated arcana it was 
necessary that Satan should be evoked. 

Satan at that time was very real. The 
atmosphere was so heavy with his legions 
that spitting was an act of worship. In 
the gloom of the abbeys, legates of his 
shouted tauntingly at the cowering monks, 
‘‘Thou art damned!’’ In the cathedrals, 
through shudders of song his voice had 
been heard inviting maidens to swell the 
red quadrilles of hell. From encountering 
him at every turn, society had become 
used to his ways, and had imagined that 
pact whereby, in exchange for the soul, 
Satan agrees to furnish whatever is wanted. 

For the sake of gold, into that pact 
Gilles presently prepared to enter. The 
crucibles, retorts, aludels and furnaces 
which the alchemists unpacked at Tiffauges, 
cooked nothing which savored however 
slightly of the alkahest. They were re- 
packed, the alchemists dismissed, and, from 
the confines of the Sabbat, into the manor 
magicians trooped. Either the Very Low 
was evoked or else they lied basely. It 
will be said that they lied. But may not 
the evocation of Satan consist less in act- 
ual apparition the: ia suffering evil to enter 
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the heart, in suffering it to batten there until 
it has gnawed the finer fibers away, until it 
has made us as base as we have conceived 
Satan to be? 

Something of that kind must have oc- 
curred in this horrible keep. Gilles de 
Retz became really possessed. Alchemy 
failing, the soul of the mystic turned a 
somersault, and where the saint had been 
the vampire emerged. 

‘*There is,’? he announced, ‘‘no one on 
the planet who has dared what I have 
done.’’ We believe him. It was under 
his hand that the real massacre of the in- 
nocents occurred. Satan was believed to 
enjoy the blood of the young, and to min- 
ister to that taste Gilles killed boys and 
girls, stalking them as another stalks game. 
In eight years he bagged eight hundred. 
More perhaps, for he had not kept tally. 

Meanwhile the country was devastated. 
Wherever he passed, shepherds vanished 
and school-girls disappeared. His first 
victim was a little boy, whose heart he ex- 
tracted, whose wrists he severed, whose 
eyes he dug out, and with whose blood he 
wrote an invocation to Satan. Then the 
list elongated immeasurably. That lair of 
his echoed with cries, dripped with gore, 
shuddered with sobs. The subterranean 
passages were turned into cemeteries, the 
high walls reeked with the odor of burning 
bones, and through them Bluebeard 
prowled, a virtuoso and vampire in one, 
conjecturing how he might destroy not 
merely bodies but souls, inventing fresh 
repasts of flesh, devising new tortures, sa- 
voring tears as yet unshed, and with them 
the spectacle of helpless agony, of unutter- 
able fear, of the contortions of little limbs 
simultaneously subjected to hot irons and 
cold steel. 

There is a limit to all things earthly. 
Precisely as no one may attain perfection, 
so has sin its bounds. There are depths 
beneath which there is nothing deeper. To 
their ultimate plane, Gilles de Retz de- 
scended. There, smitten perhaps with ter- 
ror, he considered the possibility of groping 
back through penitent acts, pious endow- 
ments and nights of prayer. 


It was too late, however. The echo of 


the cries with which the castle rang had 
reverberated beyond. The odor of the cal- 
cinated had filtered through the land. The 
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anguish of parents fused with these things, 
and so insistently that the conjunction of 
clamors and stenches reached Nantes, 
reached the authorities, civil and ecclesias- 
tic, with, for result, the besieging of 
Tiffauges, the taking of Gilles, his arrest, 
imprisonment, public confession—a confes- 
sion so horrible that women fainted of 
fright, and a priest, rising in horror, veiled 
the face on a crucifix which hung from the 
wall—a confession followed by excommu- 
nication and the stake. Et ainsi finit 
l'histoire de Barbe Bleue. 

Yet where in this super-Neronian history 
is Barbe Bleue? Surely Gilles de Retz is 
not the charming prince who married and 
murdered so melodiously? Surely he is 
not -the Bluebeard whom we met in the 
nursery and who, witha courtesy which we 
should call red-heeled were it not that red 
heels had not then come in, warned his 
wife not to see anything which was not 
intended for her; surely, in spite of certain 
vagaries, that noble hero was not this 
ignoble hyena. 

And yet he was. Legend takes strange 
licenses. Sometimes it will so smear a 
seraph that ke will look like a fiend, and 
again if will make a villain look highly 
virtuous. Tiberius, we are convinced, 
never dreamed of the infamies which are 
imputed to him, and had the ghost of 
Washington any sense of humor, which is 
doubtful, it would be rather amused at the 
veneration in which his memory is held. 

It was much the same thing with Gilles 
de Retz. The legend regarding him fat- 
tened on frescoes instead of on facts. Some 
years ago, in a Breton church which dates 
from the thirteenth century, there was 
found a series of mural paintings. In one 
you behold the marriage of the noble de- 
moiselle to an equally noble seigneur. In 
the next there is the same seigneur. He 
is leaving his castle, and as he goes he in- 
trusts to his wife a little key. The scenes 
which follow represent the lady peering 
into a room from the rafters of which six 
women hang. Then come the return of 
the lord, his questioning and menacing 
glance, the tears of the lady, her prayers 
to her sister, the alarm of the latter, the 
irruption of her brothers and her rescue 
from sudden death. 

The story which the frescoes tell still 





endures in Brittany. There is many an- 
other like it. One and all have Gilles de 
Retz for hero. Yet, for the honor of his 
race, instead of his name that of Bluebeard 
has been given. 

So, at least, says Michelet. Michelet 
usually knew what he was talking about. 
He devoted forty years to his History of 
France. When he finished it, he sighed 
and said, ‘‘I have swallowed too many 
vipers, too many kings.’’ Gilles de Retz 
must have been one of the former. In any 
event, Michelet had at his disposal texts 
which we lack. Lacking the texts, we 
lack also pretexts for differing with him. 
We assume, therefore, that it is as he has 
explained it. Moreover, other historians, 
otherwise competent, have stated that 
Gilles, after marrying Catharine de Thouars, 
one of the great heiresses of the day, sub- 
sequently and successively became the hus- 
band of six other women—a circumstance 
which, the frescoes aiding, doubtless sug- 
gested to Perrault the tale with which we 
are all familiar and from which Offenbach 
wove his enchanting score. 

Yet whether he murdered these women 
or whether they just died of delight, we 
have now no means of knowing. What we 
do know is that this vampire really lived 
and that his lair any tourist may visit. 

In considering it, even the indifferent 
must wonder how such a contradiction 
could be, how it is possible that a man 
could alternately charm and torture, pray 
and deprave. The complexity, however, 
is common enough. It is due to what 
novelists call heredity, what psychologists 
term Dual Personality, and plain people the 
Old Adam. More or less, and generally 
more than less, it exists in us all. Its 
home is the brain. In the majority of 
civilized beings it is, through one factor or 
another, subordinated and controlled, some- 
times forgot, more often ignored. But it 
is there. And when, through the shock 
of atoms, the play of destiny, excess of 
fatigue or cerebral commotion, the other, 
the inherited, the secreted self appears, 
then from the individual ordinarily normal 
emerges the human reptile. 

Such is Bluebeard’s case. Such too, 
perhaps, is the meaning of the archaic 
allegory which symbolized the struggle be- 
tween Darkness and Light. 
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*IVEN—a young man, of average ih- 
J telligence, average education (not 


necessarily a college graduate), average 
income and average leisure—‘ ‘just an ordi- 
nary, every-day young man’’: how much 
of a library may he be reasonably expected 
to own? How shall he select it? -What 
are some of the more important titles? 
These are the queries which this article is 
to answer. 

As in everything else, ‘‘that depends.’’ 

If he is following some calling, he is 
compelled to gather first the books bearing 
directly upon his vocation. These are the 
tools of his trade. If he is a resident of a 
city, he may depend largely upon public 
libraries for his general reading, and his 
purchases consequently will be less. If he 
has a ‘‘fad’’—and every sane man ought 
to have one, as an avocation, that which 
calls him away from his daily tasks and 
directs his thoughts into other and possibly 
larger channels—he will naturally and 
properly consort with the authors who will 
be most helpful to him in this matter. 
Something will ‘‘depend’’ also upon his 
early surroundings, his inherited tastes, his 
acquired tendencies. 

However, there are some general propo- 
sitions which may be safely put forward. 
In all this there is great room for diversity 
of opinion. One might almost as well 
undertake to determine who shall be the 
associates and friends of another, as to de- 
termine what books he shall own. The 
illustration is so entirely pertinent as to be- 
come a condition; since the best books are 
simply the best men and women, at their 
best, more than ready to enter into most 
close and friendly and helpful relations. 
In all experience with books, other than 
encyclopedias and dictionaries, their per- 
sonality should never be forgotten. 

Let this ‘‘ordinary young man,”’ then, 
remember that the true library is a matter 








of growth under most careful and _intelli- 
gent cultivation. Its volumes come to 
the shelves in order that they may satisfy 
a very clearly recognized demand, and 
they come as such needs make them- 
selves felt. Only as these relations and 
conditions are understood and keenly ap- 
preciated, are books positively helpful, and 
is reading beneficent. A man who knows 
what he has read, and who loves what he 
knows, and who knows how to use what 
he knows, is worth a dozen men who have 
skimmed lightly over much more extended 
territory. Not that which is eaten, but 
that which is assimilated, made a very 
part of one’s bone and sinew, gives health 
and strength. We may well ‘‘beware of 
the man of one book,’’ if that book is well 
chosen and thoroughly mastered. Buy 
slowly, and read slowly. 

Do not hesitate to buy a cheap edition, 
if your resources are at all limited; pro- 
vided it is a perfect book. Large and clear 
type, fine paper, wide margins, tasteful 
bindings——all very desirable—simply mean 
fewer books. Some of the best-read books 
in my own library, books which have been 
a positive inspiration in my own life and 
in the lives of my wife and my children, 
are in the series known as the ‘‘Franklin 
Square Library,’’ or in the ‘‘Half-Hour 
Series’’—costing from fifteen to twenty- 
five cents each. This means five books 
rather than one; which is an excellent 
ratio to establish. , 

Haunt the second-hand bookstores— 
those of good repute. Again and again 
you will be able to satisfy a two-dollar 
desire with an expenditure of fifty cents; 
and while you are looking over the stock, 
your education will be greatly stimulated 
by the mere contact with authors and 
titles. Always examine second-hand books, 
noting completeness in paging and in titles 
and indexes. Most of the high-priced and 
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desirable subscription books may be secured 
in this way, at a tithe of their first cost. 

For all current publications, have your 
own bookseller. A man ought to speak of 
‘‘my bookseller’’ even more proudly than 
he speaks of ‘‘my physician.’’ Select a 
responsible firm, well-established, old 
enough and large enough to know much 
of the general literary field; pick a sales- 
man whose personality is satisfying and 
inviting; give him your card, and say in 
substance: ‘‘I am in business in this city, 
and have just begun to gather a library. 
I cannot buy heavily or often, but I would 
like to buy here; and I would be glad of 
your advice and codperation.’’ Some of 
the most delightful relations of a lifetime 
have been formed in this way, and have 
even grown into warm friendships. Hav- 
ing found a good man, stick to him and 
use him—that’s what he is for! 

One more preliminary. Subscribe for a 
thoroughly reliable, competent evening 
daily—a paper with some sense of per- 
spective as far as news is concerned; for 
that reputable trade journal or professional 
journal which will be most directly helpful 
in your business; for some weekly publica- 
tion which will give you a well-considered 
review of the world’s work; and for at 
least one standard monthly magazine. The 
evening daily will contain all the news of 
importance, it will be delivered when you 
have more leisure for its careful perusal, 
and above all you will thus escape the 
serious mental injury caused by rapidly 
scanning the morning paper while on your 
way to work or during the first few hurried 
moments of office hours. If you can r 1d 
en route, daily, slip into your poc +t 
Henry Van Dyke’s ‘‘The Other-wise Man,’’ 
or any of the convenient little sixteenmos 
which you can pick up fora quarter. Thisis 
far and away better than any morning paper. 

Now for the library proper (although 
‘the daily, the trade journal, the weekly and 
the magazine are all very properly a part 
of your library). Let these be your corner- 
stones : — ; 

The Bible—revised edition, with notes, 
No man is well- 


; 


maps and concordance. 


read (even if no higher ground be taken) 
who is not thoroughly acquainted with 
this book of books. 
ary—the three-dollar edition will 


Stormonth’s Diction- 
answer 
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all ordinary demands. Roget’s ‘‘The- 
saurus’’ of English words—my own copy 
is in its third binding! A good working 
encyclopedia—say, Johnson’s—as soon as 
you can possibly afford it (if you are near 
a public library, this purchase may be 
deferred). Shakespeare — Hudson’s or 
Rolfe’s annotated edition; let the histor- 
ical plays wait until they fit in with your 
later historical reading. The four great 
American poets—Lowell, Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Bryant. Fisher’s ‘‘Outlines of 
History’’—one volume; especially valu- 
able because of the suggestions as to col- 
lateral reading, found at the close of each 
epoch. Ploetz’s ‘‘Epitome of History’? 
one volume; by far the best ‘‘find-all,’’ a 
valuable aid in all reading. Green’s 
‘*History of England’’—the one-volume 
edition. Bryant and Gay’s ‘‘History 
of the United States’’—still to be found 
at the second-hand stores, occasionally ; 
if you cannot run across it, then get 
‘‘The Story of the Thirteen Colonies’’— 
from ‘‘The Story of the Nations’’ series; 
because you will doubtless buy more of 
that series. Some simple treatise on gov- 
ernment, such as Macy’s ‘‘Our Govern- 
ment,’’ Johnston’s ‘‘American Politics,’’ 
Bowker’s little volume on ‘‘Economics for 
the People,’? and his equally valuable 
study ‘‘Of Work and Wealth.”’ 

Let us draw breath. You have spent 
not to exceed twenty-five dollars, unless 
you have already bought the encyclopedia; 
and, in addition to three books of refer- 
ence, you have the foundations reasonably 
well laid for reading in general literature, 
in history, in civics and in economics. 
This may be the first year’s expenditure 
and growth —it may be more and it may 
be less; that does not matter. The chief 
thing is that you appreciate what you have 
bought, and that in you there has begun a 
growth. That growth ought to be natural 
and sure; it were surprising if the pace 
does not increase as the months pass. 

As illustrations: you are reading in 
Fisher, and you become especially interested 
in the history of Greece. What more 
natural than that you purchase another of 
‘*The Story of the Nations’’ series (there are 
sixty distinct volumes in that series, cov- 
ering nearly all history, piecemeal), Alfred 
Church’s ‘‘ Three Greek Children,’’ 
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Keightly’s ‘‘Mythology,’’ possibly Bry- 
ant’s translation of Homer, and Kingsley’s 
‘‘Greek Heroes’’? Or the rise and fall of 
Rome becomes a fascination, as it has been 
to students through all the centuries. 
This will mean another ‘‘Story,’’ and pos- 
sibly Kingsley’s ‘‘The Roman and the 
Teuton’’—a most brilliant bit of historical 
writing; Ebers’ ‘‘The Emperor’’—a pict- 
ure of the customs and manners in the early 
days of Christianity; Kingsley’s ‘‘Hy- 
patia’’—a tale of the decline of Greek in- 
fluence. Later Continental history will 
send you to Boyesen’s ‘‘Vagabond Tales 
of the Norsemen’’—at home and in Amer- 
ica; Mabie’s ‘*Norse Stories Retold’’; 
Irving’s ‘‘Alhambra’’ and ‘‘The Conquest 
of Granada’’; ‘‘Don Quixote’’—for a 
satire on the life of Spain in the sixteenth 
century; Ebers’ ‘‘Burgomaster’s Wife’’ 
—a story of the revolt of the Netherlands ; 
Motley’s ‘‘Rise of the Dutch Republic”’ ; 
Ruskin’s ‘‘Our Fathers Have Told Us’’; 
Lanier’s ‘‘The Boy’s Froissart’’?; Steven- 
son’s ‘‘Treasure Island’’; Scott’s ‘*Quentin 
Durward’’—with its plot laid in the days 
of Louis XI. and Charles the Bold. 

If you wish to enlarge upon Green, as 
you read his ‘‘History of England,’’ you 
will add ‘‘Tom’’ Hughes’ admirable sketch 
of ‘‘Alfred the Great’’; and you will read 
Alfred Church’s ‘‘Count of the Saxon 
Shore’’—with its pictures of the opening. 
of the fifth century; Palgrave’s ‘‘Treasury 
of English Song’’; Hughes’ ‘‘Scouring of 
the White Horse’’—the crest of Hengist; 
Shakespeare’s historical dramas—in their 
chronological order; Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ 
and ‘‘Talisman’’; Stevenson’s ‘‘Black 
Arrow’'—a tale of the times of the 
troubles between the houses of Lancaster 
and York; Mark Twain’s ‘‘The Prince and 
the Pauper’’; and, coming down to rather 
later days, Kingsley’s ‘‘Westward Ho!”’ 
—a most fascinating and inspiring vol- 
ume; Scott’s ‘‘Kenilworth’’; Blackmore’s 
‘‘Lorna Doone’’—a story of Devonshire 
that has become one of the English classics ; 
Macdonald’s ‘‘St. George and St. Michael’’ 
—a tale of Cromwell’s time; Scott’s ‘‘Rob 
Roy’’—dealing with the Jacobite rebellion 
of 1715; Stevenson’s ‘‘Kidnapped’’; and 
Thackeray's ‘‘Henry Esmond’’—thought 
by many to be his best work. 

Every American ought to be profoundly 
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interested in the history of his own country. 
It is rich in what may be called its material 
history, in events which stir the blood and 
quicken the pulse. It is even richer in 
the spirit and temper of its people—those 
remarkably common people who _ have 
brought such uncommon things to pass. 
Once fairly in the current of this history, 
there is practically no end to your reading. 
Unless you guard yourself closely, it will 
become a positive dissipation! As you 
close ‘‘The Story of the Thirteen Colonies, ”’ 
begin McMaster’s ‘‘History of the People 
of the United States’’—if you can possibly 
get at it (it has several volumes and is ex- 
pensive, but every public library ought to 
have it on the shelves). You can afford 
to own Scudder’s ‘‘Men and Manners in 
America’’—covering the period of the 
Revolution; Eggleston’s ‘‘American War 
Ballads’’?; and John Fiske’s ‘‘ War of In- 
dependence.’’ As your reading progresses 
and your interest grows, buy from time to 
time a volume of the ‘‘American States- 
men’’ series, and of the ‘‘American Com- 
monwealths’’ series—admirable in their 
conception and execution; till both series 
stand complete upon your shelves. Noth- 
ing on the war of the Rebellion will be so 
satisfactory as Grant’s ‘‘Memoirs,’’ and 
these may still be found in the second-hand 
shops. Go to the public library for those 
wonderful volumes of Parkman’s touching 
our early history; but own them as the 
years pass and your resources increase. 
Some day you will have gone deep enough 
into political history to be able to read 
Von Holst’s ‘‘Constitutional History of the 
United States’’—keeping within easy reach 
some sure antidote for his imperialism. 
Long before that, however, you will read 
the best of Cooper and Hawthorne; Mrs. 
Stowe’s ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ and ‘‘The 
Minister’s Wooing’’; Eggleston’s ‘‘ Hoosier 
School-master’’; Hale’s ‘‘A Man Without 
a Country’’; at least three of Howells’ best 
(they are all good)—‘‘The Lady of the 
Aroostook’’ and ‘‘The Minister’s Charge’’ 
and ‘‘The Rise of Silas Lapham’’; and 
Holmes’ ‘‘Guardian Angel’’ and classical 
‘*Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.’’ 

If your interest in economics and civics 
is quickened, you will do well to purchase 
occasionally one of the ‘‘Questions of the 
Day’’ series. There are about one hundred 
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numbers now out; all in pocket editions, 
and cost but a few cents each; very con- 
venient for use on the cars, or while wait- 
ing for lunch or for dinner.- After a while 
you will put on your shelves Francis A. 
Walker’s ‘‘Political Economy’’; Besant’s 
‘*All Sorts and Conditions of Men’’—a 
sketch of the possibilities of intelligent 
socialism; Nordhoff’s ‘‘ Politics for Young 
Americans’’; Parton’s ‘‘Captains of In- 
dustry’’—and from that on your path is 
easy and tempting, each step suggesting 
the next. 

Some morning you will waken to find 
the spring here, and then will come the 
longing for out-of-doors—a longing which 
Then you should 
and his 


you ought to gratify. 
read Burroughs’ ‘‘Wake Robin’’ 
‘‘Locusts and Wild Honey’’; anything 
which Seton-Thompson has written; In- 
gersoll’s ‘‘Birds Nesting’’; Lubbock’s 
‘‘Ants, Bees and Wasps’’; Mary Treat’s 
‘*My Garden Pets’’; Ruskin’s ‘‘Ethics of 
the Dust’’; Coffin’s ‘‘Yachts and Yacht- 
ing’’; Gibson’s ‘‘Camp Life’’; Roosevelt’s 
‘‘Hunting Trips’?; Tyndall’s ‘‘Forms of 
Water’’ (which will tell you all that is 
worth knowing about clouds, rain, snow, 
glaciers, et cetera); Shaler’s ‘‘First Book 
in Geology’’—an admirable presentation of 
fundamentals; Huxley's ‘‘Cray-Fish’’— 
which will show you how from the study 
of a simple form you may follow on and up 
and out to all creation. 

When you have gone back to the long 
winter evenings again, and the night sky 
is clear and brilliant, you will read Proc- 
tor’s volumes on ‘‘Easy Star Lessons’’ and 
‘‘Half-Hours With the Stars’’; and on 
stormy nights, when you have grown a 
little weary of the heavier work, you will 
take from your shelves Lamb’s 
‘*Essays of Elia’*; Warner's ‘‘My Summer 
in a Garden’’ and ‘‘Back-log Studies’’ ; 
“Mitchell’s ‘‘Reveries of a Bachelor’’ and 
‘‘Dream Life’’ Holland’s ‘‘Letters to 
Young People’’; Curtis’ ‘‘Prue and I’’; 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘Marble Faun’’ and ‘‘Mosses 
from an Old Manse’’; Stockton’s ‘‘Rudder 
Grange’’; Macdonald’s ‘‘Alec Forbes”; 
Taylor’s ‘‘By-Ways of Europe’’ and 
‘*Views Afoot’’; Stanley’s ‘‘’ 


down 


‘Through the 


Dark Continent’’; Du Chaillu’s ‘‘Explo- 
rations and Adventures’’ and ‘‘Land of the 
Midnight Sun’’; Hornaday’s ‘‘T'wo Years 
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in the Jungle’’; Stevenson’s ‘‘Letters’’; 
Irving’s ‘‘Sketch-Book’’ and ‘‘Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York’’; Hugo's 
Les Misérables’? and ‘‘Toilers of the 
Sea’’; Jules Verne’s ‘‘Mysterious Island’’ 
and ‘*‘ Around the World in Eighty Days’’; 
George Eliot’s ‘‘Silas Marner’’ and ‘‘ Daniel 
Deronda’’; Craik’s ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man’’; anything that Charles Reade has 
written, but surely ‘‘The Cloister and the 
Hearth’? and ‘‘Peg Woffington’’; some- 
thing of Dickens—but the field is too wide 
and too white and too inviting. Unknown 
pleasures are before you. What would 
not some of us grayheads give if we could 
only enter this field once more for the first 
time—and experience again all the intense 
delights of discovery! 

It will be noticed that there is one in- 
quiry still unanswered: How much of a 
library may this young man be reasonably 
expected to own? This is unanswered 
simply because it is impossible to make 
definite reply. His library will be a 
growth. Like the ripples on the surface 
of a quiet pool, it will expand, more and 
more widely every week and every month 
and every year. Its limitations will be 
his desire, and his ability to satisfy that 
desire. If the work of collecting the 
library is wisely begun and is undertaken 
in the right spirit, it will stop just where 
the growth of the child will stop—when, 
for any reason, it suffers from insufficient 
nourishment. It would be as unwise to 
say that a young man must have a hundred 
volumes as to say that a hundred volumes 
must suffice. Normally, the hundredth 
volume will be purchased to satisfy a desire 
kindled or not satisfied by the ninety-ninth ; 
and will in turn make way for the first 
volume of the second hundred. If this is 
not true, then the library should stop and 
will stop with the ninety-ninth volume. 

As well ask how many friends this ‘‘or- 
dinary young man’’ shall have—and make 
the same answer: ‘‘As many as will make 
life larger, the sky brighter, and the stars 
of God nearer.’’ Long before the limit is 
reached, this ‘‘ordinary young man’’ will 
have become an extraordinary old man; 
and the world will be far better and richer 
because he has thus learned the value of 
close and constant association with the 
wise and the good of all ages. 
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SPRING DAYS IN VENICE. 


By EDGAR 


HEN the gulls begin to leave the 
Grand Canal, and the still grander 

one of the Giudecca, you know that spring 
in Venice has commenced its reign, and 
that these silver-gray little pilots are going 
out on the lagoons to find it and to lead it, 
by their mystic persuasions, day after day, 
safely ashore. But it is a very capricious 
influence, and it sometimes needs a lot of 
coaxing before it consents to become a 
permanent one. 
the middle of April, great blotches of 
light dance and glitter on the murky 


At last, however, say by 


emerald of the waterways. If the season 
be propitious, great clusters of sempre 
verde peer, too, above the mellow masonry 
of covert gardens. White boskages of 
apple-blossom will break upon you as your 
boat slips between moldering structures 
and you glance at their distant courtyards 
through the rusty iron trellises of their 
gates. But sweetest evidence of all, I 
think, are the haphazard knots of weed 
that tuft the old melancholy brickwork 
in thousands of crannies. They lack rev- 
erence as regards another kind of invasion, 
and fearlessly preen their plumes on the 


facades of the old churches themselves. 
Their audacity only equals that of the 
pigeons; and it is as common a sight to 
watch some 8. Bartolommeo or 8. Giovanni 
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with a purple, iris-necked bird cooing on 
his head as to perceive one of his shoulders 
cepauletted by tasselings of verdure. 

But the chief charm of spring in Venice 
comes inevitably from her skies alone. 
Nearly everything that she proffers you is 
unique, yet of all her amazements none so 
teems with saliency as this intimate kinship 
of heaven and earth. Perhaps in earlier 
times it was felt less: for then, we are 
told, the palaces were splendid with Gior- 
vione frescoes and Murano mosaics. But 
now they are all in their dim decline and 
eclipse. The sun was once like a lover to 
Venice, but latterly the bond between 
them, I should say, is of more touching 
kind. The bridegroom still thrives in 
evlorious vigor: the bride has grown faded 
and forlorn. Yet she responds, and with 
exquisite pathos, to the ardors of his caress. 
Astonishing is it, indeed, how that caress 
can vivify and transform. Shadowy lilacs, 
vague pinks, mysterious purples, will start 
out from unnumbered nooks and coigns. 
Venice is a ghost at all times, the ghost of 
her dead imperial self. But there are times 
when she is a bit grimly phantasmal. It 
is the coming of spring that makes her 
lovably so. Of course, at such hours the 
Piazza San Marco is often densely thronged. 
If there is one thine above all others that 
43 
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the Venetian dearly loves to do, it is to 
loaf, and his worst foes must admit of 
him that he does it extremely well. When 
he belongs to the masses he is capable of 
lying all day long on his stomach with the 
grimiest of slouch-hats aslant against his 
shock of coarse black, shiny hair. When 
he belongs to the classes, he sips endless 
cups of coffee at Florian’s or the Caffé 
Quaddri, sometimes on the outer sidewalk, 
sometimes in the little gilded, uncomfort- 
able rooms. His wife and daughters are 
often with him, and they in turn are often 
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unaccompanied by any male 
companion whatever. All the 
best Venetian monde gathers 
here on the Piazza. It is not 
smart in any Anglo-Saxon 
sense, nor smart, for that mat- 
ter, in any sense at all. The 
ladies are mostly dressed with 
a tasteless contempt for style 
and color in their apparel; 
the men, whether princes, 
counts or advocates, are uni- 
versally garbed in shabby gear. 
Economy, ‘f not poverty, 
strikes in then one continual 
dingy note. And yet they 
lounge here, in what is still 
the most magnificent square 
of Europe, close to the grandly 
towering Campanile, close to 
the noblest church on which human 
eyes have ever gazed. For the Basil- 
ica di San Marco is undoubtedly that. 
You must observe it long and well; you 
must learn to cherish it thoroughly for the 
priceless and perfect thing it is, before you 
feel fully authorized in this bold claim. 
Yet always the assertion will justify itself 
to your reverent credence after patient 
scrutiny has left no process untried. Then, 
at last, the truth of its unearthly loveliness 
and grandeur will dawn upon you. It 
might be called the orchid of architecture, 
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so gorgeous is its coloring while at the 
same time so hardy are its fragilities. It 
is one jewel of matchless mosaic, and if it 
were lifted from its foundations and set in 
the bosom of some fabulous giantess it 
might carry out its costliness there with a 
splendid, felicitous ease. No edifice that 
I have ever seen in Italy expresses at once 
an equal amount of precious workmanship 
and lordly expanse. The Duomo at Flor- 
ence is perhaps its closest rival, with walls 
a vast network of numberless choicest 
marbles. But enter the Florentine cathe- 
dral, and you will find only austere gloom, 
though illumined, as I grant, by superb 
stained olass. Enter the St. Mark Cathe- 
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their relations to this tiger-lily interior. 
One feels as though he were some pygmy 
elf, slipped into the heart of a flower un- 
paralleled for luxurious dyes. But these, 
as they grow less chaotic, pierce you with 
a deeper admiration. Every square foot 
of them becomes more and more treasur- 
able; and when you begin to realize that 
these same square feet, in their halcyon 
bloom, are almost fifty thousand as regards 
actual area, and that their age is from 
eight to six centuries, you reach that stage 
of emotion when awe and delight thrill- 
ingly blend. 

Spring in Venice works a subtle necro- 
mancy throughout all her numerous 


THE RIALTO BRIDGE OVER THE GRAND CANAL, 


dral. Let us imagine the day a radiant one 
in spring. Shafts of sunlight slant from 
the upper casements of the soft-gray domes 
outside. You are engirt by the bloom and 
glow of mosaics. You tread on them; you 
glance about at them: you gaze up at 
them. Keenest and richest color, of every 
imaginable tint, greets you everywhere. 
At first you may tend to pronounce it an 
almost meaningless riot. Then it resolves 
itself, on the pavements, into the most 
fascinating Byzantine arabesques. After- 
ward, letting your gaze roam at random, 
you perceive that the most impressive Bib- 
lical and Apostolic legends are told on sur- 
faces which seem like close-joined petals in 





churches, with their dim sweet memorials 
of crumbled years. It steals from their 
aisles and chancels and alcoves and sacris- 
ties that chill which winter has lodged 
there. If you are as bald as seventy some- 
times makes you, the doffed hat now be- 
comes no inconvenience. And what a 
long, enchanting succession of visits these 
Venetian churches invite! It would be 
absurd to attempt separate descriptions of 
them. Nobody who has not seen them 
would be contented with such portrayals, 
and to those who have roamed their rich- 
paved floors, whether spacious or the re- 
verse, all printed reminders of pilgrimages 
so inspiring would seem weightless if not 
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Of course, there are the great 
churches, the 
might call them, and though some of these 


wearisome. 


tourists’ churches, as one 


are both outwardly and inwardly bad, 
others are informed, cither way, with 
bounteous attraction. The Church of 


Saint Mary of the Salvation is a curious 
and impressive 
haughty 


example of horrid taste 
majesty, fused together 


It has long made itself indispen- 


in one 


union. 
sable to any adequate view of the Venice 
harbor. Near by, it 
but scanned at a distance it is loved for its 
of walls and 
is St. 


is positively ugly, 


dome, 
the Church of 
for its 


towering: stateliness 
Then there 
St. Paul, justly 


facade. 

John and 
burial-vaults of doges, and for other monu- 
ments, marble to mention 
the peerless equestrian statue of Bartol- 
ommeo Colleoni in the courtyard, declared 
by the rhapsodic Mr. Ruskin to be the 
most ‘‘glorious work of sculpture existing 
in the world.’ The Church of the Frari 
is hardly less fine, and the Scuola di S$. 
Rocco, only a few steps away, is a revel of 


famous 


or bronze, not 


Tintoretto’s genius. Here you see the 
supreme master as you can sce him no- 
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where else. Stairways by which 
ascend to the great main hall are paneled 
with the opulent fruits of his genius. The 
Lower Hall and the Large Hall, as they are 
named, abound in paintings which it is an 
education to All 
mense scale, for Tintoretto was ever Mil- 
tonic, Dantesque. A doorway finally leads 
you into the Sala dell’ Albergo, and here, 
if you care in the least for art, you will 
feel yourself spiritually bowed in worship. 


you 


survey, are on an im- 


For here is the prodigious **Crucifixion, *’ 
which one might spend hours each day, 
through a whole month, in studying, and 
then feel that its revelations were but half 
comprehended. There more grand 
churches, but I confess that some of them, 
like S. Giovanni in Bragora and S$. Cas- 
siano, not far from the Rialto, amid a maze 


are 


of unspeakably dirty streets, gave me 
keenest enjoyment. In the latter is a 


Tintoretto—another Crucifixion, of copious 
Strangely enough, the guide- 
books hint of S. Cassiano, though 


they record other ecclesiastic piles, not all 


beauty. 
never 


interesting and some atrocious with the bas- 
tard architecture of the later Renaissance. 
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CHURCH OF SS. GIOVANNI E PAOLO AND STATUE OF BARTOLOMMEO COLLEONI, 


Above all things. I should advise those 
who contemplate a spring in Venice to 
choose apartments on one of the broad, 
wholesome thoroughfares—the Grand 
Canal, the Riva degli Schiavoni or the 
Zattere. This last proudly indeed over- 
looks the Giudeeca, in all its blue breadth 
and length, with a stone embankment 
hugged by scores of sea-worn ships from 
almost every nation on the globe, their rig- 
ging black against the intense azure of day- 
time or ecrie against the pallors of clustered 
stars. In among the smaller canals it is 
malodorous and tedious living. Especially. 
] should say, is the Grand Canal a fortu 
nate location. It is like dwelling on Pic- 
eadilly in London or Broadway in New 
York, minus all the noise and_ bustle. 
During my recent residence of ten weeks, I 
had apartments that gave upon this 
‘‘ecanalazzo,’’> as it is called, and some- 
times, in the warm mornings, when I had 
slept with a window open, I would lie half- 
wakeful, half-somnolent, and dream that 
the tops of passing steamboats (convenient 
if unromantic, and much resembling those 
of the Seine in Paris) belonged to omni- 
buses or drays. But the silence, the ever- 
refreshing silence, of Venice, gradually de- 








stroys all such illusion. On a raw, chilly 
day, when rain blisters its breast and the 
mottled gulls float over it with hunger in 
their thin croaks, the Grand Canal is by no 
means void of both human interest and 
pictorial; for even then there are voyagers 
in plenty, and of countless differing types. 
But when clemency rules the weather, this 
broad vet unechoing highway becomes pan- 
oramic indeed. Boats of all kinds flit past 
you. Chiefly in the mornings come the 
tourists. Gondola follows gondola, each 
loaded with them. The bland gondolier, 
in his grotesque yet somehow not ungrace- 
ful pose at the stern, points out the various 
palaces, naming each one twice, and with 
a precision that grows more comic the more 
his iterative diligence appeals to your ear. 
It appealed to mine incessantly, because I] 
chanced to dwell next door to the Palazzo 
Barbaro, once owned by lofty princes of 
that line. ‘*Palasso Barbaro,*’ in dual 
repetition (the Venetian never calls it *‘ Pa- 
latzo’’ as the Romans and Florentines do), 
came sounding up to me, through the still- 
ness of sunny or clouded noontides, at least 
«a hundred times during my stay. It 
secmed to me, at first, that I could tell the 
American wayfarers from others, but soon 
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THE DOGE’S PALACE FROM THE MOLO. 


I discovered my mistake. ‘‘Here,’’ I 
would reflect, ‘‘is a little band of persons 
from Chicago or Cincinnati. The stout 
paterfamilias breathes America in every 
grayish hair of his beard, every wrinkle of 
his florid visage, every crease of his pepper- 
The timid, astonished 
visible watch-chain 


and-salt raiment. 
materfamilias, with a 
drooped along her ample bust and plump 
hands folded in her silken lap, tells me 
unmistakably that she is my national sister. 
The slender girl, nattily geared, poring 
over her scarlet Baedeker one minute and 
craning her pretty neck in visual observa- 
tion the next, hails from transatlantic re- 
gions, beyond a hint of doubt. The 
youth, with another Baedeker, and a cig- 
arette glinting below his dimly-downed 
upper lip, never got that eager, aggressive 
Yankee profile outside ‘‘the land of the 
free and the home of the brave.’’ But sud- 
denly, while gazing forth from the semi- 
ambush of my casement, I hear the gondo- 
answered by one 


lier’s ‘*Palasso Barbaro’’ 


of this domestic group in precarious Italian, 


German accent. Not too 


it has the Austrian 


with a strong 
German, however, for 


rather than the Fatherland tinge. And 
so my Americans turn out to be Austrians 
(who inundate Venice each spring), just 
as my Italians now and then turn out to be 
real Germans, and my real Germans to be 
Americans from anywhere east of San 
Francisco or west of New York. The 
truth is, personal appearances have now 
become so cosmopolitan all over the Con- 
tinent (and I might safely add in Eng- 
land and the New World as well), that de- 
tection of race from outward manner or 
garb becomes yearly more difficult. But 
Y always had a firmer suspicion of the 
Italian nativity of certain ladies when they 
aired themselves on the Canal—or at least 
I so flatter myself, however fallaciously, 

My clue was one of an 
brilliance. It consisted 
These were of every 
orange, 


in this regard. 
almost fierce 
entirely of parasols. 
color—violet, purple, crimson, 
lemon, and sometimes (I regret to add) 
that illegitimate and depressing hue, ‘‘ma- 
3ut in total they were a sweet 
contrasting 


genta.’’ 
embellishment of radiance, 
with the changeless funereal black of the 


gondolas. Then, too, there was always 
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the element of traftic, sometimes awkward 
and cumbrous in the way of ungainly 
barges, lumbering from the lagoons of the 
Lido to those that surround northern isles. 
But smaller barks were often inspirations 
for the artist’s brush. They have all been 
so repeatedly made a subject of it, that I 
belated 


Venetian 


hesitate in my mention of them. 
Yet as everything 
‘*done before’’ by painter, poet, 
and even historian, I may rank with my 


has been 


essayist 


general presumption the redisclosure of this 


or that pleasant imperative charm, For 
example, I would see a bark sweep past my 
home, laden with the fresh emerald of new- 
cut another, piled high with fagots 
of tawny wood; another, full of bright- 
appareled soldiers, usually with the lone, 
between 


GTASSs 5 


slim ‘‘Virginia’’ cigars clenched 
their teeth, though these were parted by 
frequent laughs and frequent chaffing sallies 
to their own pilots, their own comrades, 
and the boatswains or other occupants of 
neighbor craft. Or a military officer would 
dart by, gaily buttoned and _ braided, re- 
clining at royal ease in a gondola of sumpt- 


uous outfit. Now and then the supposable 


THE CAPPELLO PALACE ON THE 
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rowed 
purple 


grandees would appear, sometimes 
by four men in livery, with broad 
or red sashes, golden-fringed. These per- 
sonages, of both sexes, were mostly canopied 
by the black arched cabin, with its trail of 
dusky cloth drapery stretching toward the 
poop behind it, and its highly suggestive 
effect of a marine wheelless brougham. But 
I confess that feature of 
the Canal attracted me less than that of the 
Women 


them. 


this aristocratic 


vegetable boats, vliding to and fro. 


and men almost equally steered 
They struck meas perhaps representing the 
medieval Venice more markedly than all 
their fellow-nomads. — For find the 


Venice of old, unless I err, far more in its 


you 


plebeian element than in its rather shabbily 


patrician one. Laden with oranges, figs, 


cauliflowers, 
these homely vessels wear the 


apples, cabbages, onions, 
potatoes, 
look of having been just what they now 
are five hundred Cabbages, 
onions and their prosaic kindred suffer no 
changes from politics, religion or warfare. 


The doges, like the commons, required and 


vears ago. 


ate them. 


Often one hears the islands of the la- 


RIVO DI CANONICA, 
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extreme win- 
At 
that season I visited many of them, and in 
most I gained but a melancholy pleasure. 


goons raved over for their 


someness, and especially in spring. 


Murano, with its glass industries of so an- 
tique a renown, is the forlornest of places 
—a kind of drearier fragment torn from 
the Venice 
self. 
desolate and brutally commercialized pal- 
aces, a throng of pink, white and ocher 
hovels, and there its principal traits end. 
It is wholly without verdure, and even the 


time-dimmed brocade of her- 


It has a few intersecting canals, a few 


April sun assails its unshaded streets with 
a violence prophetic of coming solar rigors. 


Lace-making Burano is still sadder, and in 
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as American Consul there, more than three 
decades ago, will give a fillip to Yankee 
pride—especially because of his charming 
**Venetian Life,’’ a classic justly prized. 
But perhaps the most agreeable of all the 
whose shores I touched js 
Toreello. Six the 
Northern Lagoon, it is a revel of pastoral 


islands on 
miles from Venice, in 
greenness, with briery hedges, numberless 
wild flowers and the most captivating of 
sinuous creeks, overarched by an occasional 
bridge, so old that you greet with respect 
every moss-grown inch of its drowsy and 


sagging brickwork. The cathedral, the 
ineludible cathedral of all Italian settle- 


ments, is reached after a short ramble. and 





VIEW FROM THE CAMPANILE OF ST. MARK'’S. 


both a ragged poverty of the inhabitants 
piercingly prevails. San Lazzaro, a tiny 
island, with its Byzantine monastery and 
its Armenian monkish brotherhood, fault- 
lessly polite to all visitors and refusing the 
least fee proffered them, richly repays you 
for the brief sail from the Lido which it 
necessitates. Here you are amazed by the 
printing- presses which distribute myriads 
of Bibles and other religious works, each 
year, translated into the Armenian tongue. 
The museum is tame enough, but certain 
framed autographic letters of thanks and 
gratulation will detain the most careless. 
Many famous names, like that of Byron, 
arrest attention, and the signature of Mr. 


Howells, who lived four years at Venice 


you enter it with mingled awe and amuse- 
ment. Some of its mosaics, representing 
martyrs being devoured by flames and 
evidently enjoying themselves a great deal 
during this mortuary process, challenge 
the disrespectful smile. But others ; are 
vested with a rude yet sacred poetry, and 
certain semi-Oriental marble sculptures, 
adjacent to the altar, would make an in- 
fidel feel like crossing himself for the crime- 
of having yielded to a humorous twinge. 
This duomo dates far back beyond the 
Middle Ages, and so does the small Church 
of Santa Fosca, only a step away. What 
renders Torcello so individual among all 
the islands and islets of the lagoons, I 
should say, is her continual contrast be- 








tween the ever-recurrent idyllicism of open 
meadows or wilding clusters of simple rustic 
thickets, and the enormous antiquity of 
these two hoary ecclesiastic fanes. History 
is in the air, and you feel that the very 
the 
copses from which you pluck a scented 
spray, have their delicate rustic ancestries, 
dating back to Attila, who is said once to 
have brought his destructive presence where 


daisies you crush underfoot, very 


now such sweet solemnity of desertion and 
Of 
the one supreme sorcery of Venice lies in 
Else- 
where you can see Titian, and perhaps at 


quietude unmolestedly rules. course, 


her unrivaled treasuries of painting. 
his best. 3ut nowhere else can you really 
see the high masteries of Tintoretto, no- 
where else can you stand face to face with 
Paul Veronese, nowhere else can you even 
gain a glimpse of Carpaccio. The Ducal 
Palace the Academy give you the 
magic of these three wondersmiths in its 
amplest felicity. Carpaccio never strikes 
me as a great painter. I mean by this that 
[ forget his greatness, if he really has it, 
in his even calmness of power, so childlike, 
and yet so full of a prophetic modern subt- 
lety. But with the others no such feeling 
is possible. I doubt if any of them could 
have painted Carpaccio’s amazingly tender 
yet dramatic series, ‘‘The Legend of St. 
Ursula’’?; yet to scan the works of those 
who conceived ‘‘The Assumption,’’ ‘‘The 
Rape of Europa’’ or ‘‘The is to 
think of sunsets behind San Marco as pal- 
ettes, and as a pencil almost the lightning 
itself. They are a miraculous trio, and to 
differentiate their capacities can by 
means be called so easy as it looks. Per- 
haps for Titian might claimed the 
greatest majesty of Color in his manipula- 
tion of its effects, for Tintoretto the se- 
renest and sanest understanding of it, and 
for Paul Veronese the 
ceptivity to its contrasts and massings. 

One most deplorable feature accompanies 
the survey of all art in Venice. It is 
under the tyranny of custodians. The 
Academy opens at nine in the morning and 
is closed at three in the afternoon, an hour 
which has been complained of without avail 
by scores of malcontents. With the Ducal 
Palace it is the same. There seems no pos- 


and 


~aradiso’’ 


no 


be 


sensitive 


most re- 


sibility of appeal against this ridiculous reg- 
ulation. 


And what makes it more seriously 
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APPROACH TO THE 
so is the fact that on Sundays and _holi- 
days, when free admission exists, the hours 
allowed are but four daily—from 10 a.m. 


until 2. 


Still, after all, Venice may truly be 
called the city of inconveniences. During 


summer the steamboats ply after nightfall 
between the Lido and the mainland. But 
in spring, however delightful may be the 
weather, you must take a gondola, if your 
time is later than Sometimes 
you are ill prepared for this. Dusk has 
overtaken you unawares; you have to dress 
and keep an engagement at 
past. But the little vaporini are inflexible, 
and so you must go curtseying with a good 
deal of bothersome slowness over that blue 
lapse of lustrous brine which intervenes. I 
could never take the Lido, somehow, quite 
into my heart. That, no doubt, is because 
I have never seen this stretch of grassy 
and bush-plumed sand, with the forts of 
San Niccolo at one side of it and the des- 


six o'clock. 


seven or half- 
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olate yet historic little town of 
Malamocco at the other, 
Lord Byron and many a pre- 
vious visitor saw it in former 
days. Then it was a bourn of 
placid marine simplicity, with 
the Adriatic washing it on its 
southern and its 
northern the stiller tides of the 
lagoon. Now it 
with cheap trattorie, a gaunt 


as 


shore on 


is hideous 
wooden casino, and glaring vil- 
las that have less really sincere 
architecture about their pink- 
and-lemon bulks than the blocks 
of ice-cream which they prosily 
One thing may 
in their favor. 
are mostly exempt from 


resemble. be 


said, however, 
They 
those uncouth wooden shutters 
which everywhere disfigure the 
best buildings in Venice; since 
it is true of this poetic metrop- 
olis that though you might roam 
its little streets and 
antenne of intertangled canals 
you would never light upon a 
‘*Venetian blind.’’?  ‘* Venetian 
appear to have become the peculiar prop- 
erty of more or less grimy London purlieus, 
where they usually suggest as much obsolete 
desuetude as though they had been im- 
ported from the Palazzi Vendramin, Pisani 
or Giustiniani in their cinquecento periods. 

Spring brings many sight-seers to Venice, 
but it fails to enliven a native society 
which languishes throughout the entire 
A friend, a fellow-countryman, 


crooked explore its 
for hours, 
single real 


blinds’’ 


year. 


THE ISLAND OF 


THE PARADISO BRIDGE. 
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who had dwelt almost a quarter 
of a century between the Fon- 
damenta Nuova and the Riva 
degli Schiavoni, recently said 
to me: ‘*You ask about Vene- 
tian ‘society.’ The thing hardly 
exists. There is no one house 
here where a 
an would be 
meet congenial people. 


man of letters or 
likely to 
There 
are a few isolated personalities, 
There 


artist 


rather small than great. 
for instance, Don Carlos, 
Duke of Madrid, and there 
Mr. Horatio F. Brown, an Eng- 
lishman [author of ‘* Life on the 
Lagoons,’*> ‘‘An Historical 
Sketeh of Venice,’’ ‘‘ Venetian 
Studies,’’ et cetera], and there 
the beautiful 
Contessa Morosini. Add to 
these a few English frumps, an 
American or two whose pred- 
for art or 


is, 


is 


is marvelously 


ilections are not 


poetry, but for the raw material of both, 


which is (is it not?) life. Again I say, 
there is no society in Venice; there are 
only ‘kings in exile,’ and great men who 
come and go.”’ 

All this may be accurate enough; but, 
in respect to the allurements of 
Venice, one may live there three months 
or so, as I profitably have found, without 
any very serious thought of them. The 
city itself, in its ‘‘dying glory,’’ is re- 
plete, even for an unenforced solitary, 
with radiant companionships and _inti- 
macies half divine. 


social 


SAN LAZZARO. 
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MAPLE SUGAR. 


By Max BENNETT THRASHER. 


Y first recollections connected with 
the making of maple sugar go back 
to a time when, just after I was four years 
old, my father tied me securely on top of a 
load of wooden sap-buckets which he had 
piled upon a light hand-sled, made with 


M 


wide, flat wooden shoes so as to work to the 
best the and 
guided his double load down over the half- 
mile of firm, glistening snow which covered 
the ground between our Vermont farm-house 


advantage on snow-crust, 


home and the sugar-house so deep that 
we went over the tops of the fences and 
trouble. After that 
there was not a spring for a quarter of a 


walls without year, 
century which did not find me in the woods 
at sugaring-time; and even now, no va- 
cation during the whole year gives me more 
thorough satisfaction than one spent back 
among the maple-trees in March or April, 
just all the 
bing with returning life. 


when world, there, is throb- 

On the farm of which I have spoken, the 
sugar-place was, as is usually the case, a 
part of the farm and within easy walking 
distance of the farm buildings. The next 
year, however, my father sold that farm 
and bought another, where the sugar- place 


was five miles distant and situated on the 
slope of the Green Mountains. I use the 
term ‘‘sugar-place’’ advisedly, for it is the 
one word universally in use among the in- 
habitants of the region where most of the 
maple sugar produced in the country is 
made; and the process and the time de- 
voted to it are both called ‘‘sugaring.”’ 
Where the maple-woods form a_ part of 


the in con- 


nection 


farm, the work is carried on 
with the 
regular farm-work, 
always light at that 
of the year. 


The men have their 


time 


meals at home and 
the sugar-house is 
left alone at night, 
unless there hap- 
pens to have been 
an unusually plen- 
tiful of 
which necessitates 
boiling and 
night both,in order 
to of: it 
before it sours. The 
quicker the sap 


run sap 
day 
take care 


TAPPING A TREE. 





MAKING 





THE SUGAR-HOUSE, 


can be converted into syrup, after it leaves 
the tree, the better will be the quality of 
the sugar. When the sap is first gathered, 
it is as clear and sparkling as spring water. 
If kept for twenty-four hours it will 
have become clouded, and by another day 
will have taken on a decided milky tinge. 
Sugar made from it then loses its delicate 
flavor and is dark in color. 

Where the sugar-place is as far away as 
on our new farm, however, the planning 
of the work different matter. 
The sugar-house becomes a ‘‘camp,’* and 
after the harvest has fairly begun, if the 
weather continues favorable, 
the men rarely come out ex- 
cept to get supplies of food, 
for Vermont roads are well-nigh 
impassable during the period of 
melting drifts and thawing mud 
which intervenes between good 
sleighing and smooth wheel- 
ing. I speak of Vermont partic- 
ularly because climate and soil 
are both so favorable to the 
industry there that, though it 
is so small a state, it produces 
every year a much greater crop 
of sugar than any other state 
in the Union. Moreover, the 
sugar made there is of such 
a superior quality that ‘‘Ver- 
mont maple sugar’’ has become 
a standard of excellence all 
over the country. 

The introduction of improved 


becomes a 








MAPLE SUGAR. 


methods and utensils has 
done as much to change 
the process of maple sugar- 
making, during the 
fifty years, as it has every 
other industry, and even 
time which I re- 
member, that work 
been shorn of many of its 
most picturesque and, it 


last 


in the 
has 


must be confessed, least 
practical features. The 
result of these changes 


has been a great increase 
inthe quantity, and a vast 
improvementinthe quality, 
The Indians 
made sugar in small quan- 


of the crop. 


tities, gashing trees with 


their hatchets in a wasteful fashion, and 
storing such small amount as they made 
in birch-bark baskets; and the methods of 
the early settlers were scarcely less rude. 


A coarse wooden spout, driven into a large 


auger-hole bored into the tree, con- 
ducted the sap into shapeless wooden 
troughs roughly hollowed out and _ set 


flat upon the ground or the snow at the 
foot of the tree. The sap gathered from 
these was boiled in huge iron kettles, hung 
in the open air from a stout beam called a 
supported on two crotched 

firmly into the ground. 


‘‘lug pole’’ 


stakes driven 
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Sometimes as many as six 
kettles would hung on 
one pole. An enormous log, 
called the 
was rolled up on each side 
of the row of kettles as a 
support to the roaring fire 
kept burning beneath tiem. 
A last for three 
or four days before it would 


be 


‘*boiling-log,’’ 


log would 


be burnt so that another 
would be required to take its 
place. The smoke and 


embers from the fire, along 
with the general abundance 
of dirt, which could not be 
guarded against, rendered 
the compound, ‘when com- 
pleted, of about the color 
and of tar. 
These methods were 
away with, and I do not remember having 


consistency AN OLD 


crude long ago done 
seen more than onesuch rough establishment. 

In time, the lean-to shed, built 
two trees, to shelter the men who watched 
the boiling kettles, by 
roughly built but more comfortable house, 
and the kettles gave way to a brick arch 
built inside the The the 
fire confined in this arch was greatly econ- 
omized, and a broad, flat pan of sheet-iron 


between 


was replaced a 


house. heat of 
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in which the sap was now 
boiled hastened the process 
by increasing the evaporat- 
The value of 
this principle, once under- 


ing surface. 


stood, has led to many and 
the 
way of heaters and evapo- 


various inventions in 
rators, until to-day the mod- 
ern camp is furnished with 
is 
really nothing but a large 
stove, on which an ingenious 


a cast-iron arch, which 


arrangement of boilers re- 

ceives cold sap at one end 

and discharges thick, hot 

syrup at the other. The 

rough trough, which soon 

a became sour and _ black, 
cee gave way to a wooden 
bucket, easier to handle; and this, in turn, 
to a neater, lighter one of tin. The 


amount of the yield, however, and in some 
particulars the quality, will always de- 
pend upon circumstances over which the 
have He 
cannot make sugar unless he has sap, and 
this will not flow from the trees unless the 
conditions of the weather are favorable. The 
time during which the sap flows varies from 
February to May, according to the latitude; 


sugar-maker can no control. 








SAP-YOKE 





AND PAILS FOR GATHERING SAP. 
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and_ the 
length of 
time it 
remains 
flowing 
differs 
greatly, 
even in 
the same 
grove, in 
different 
H years. In 
northern 
Vermont 
the sea- 
son be- 
gins from 
the 1st to 
the mid- 
dle of 
March, 
and lasts 
from four 
to “six 
weeks. 
During 
this period, though, there will be many 
days, perhaps a week at a time, when 
the trees will remain wholly dry. The 
first flow of sap comes with the first days 
which are warm enough to cause the snow, 
as the farmers say, ‘‘to After 
that, the most favorable weather is a suc- 
cession of cold, frosty nights followed by 
warm, sunny days. Occasionally the trees 
will flow all night, if it is warm, but gen- 
erally they dry up, to begin anew the next 
morning. After several days of good 
running weather during which the sap has 
flowed freely, the yield grows less and less 
until a storm, either of snow or rain, seems 
to give the trees renewed life. As the 
snow melts, and the ground warms up un- 
der the spring sun, the flow grows less until, 
with the swelling of the first buds, it ceases 
entirely. Under the favorable cir- 
cumstances, a good tree will yield from 
four to five gallons of sap in twenty-four 
hours, delivered drop by drop into the 
bucket hung against the rough brown bark. 

The location of the sugar-place makes 
much difference in the time for harvesting 
the crop, and in the quantity which can 
be made. What are called *‘second-growth 
trees,’’ that is, trees which have grown 








A GROUP OF YOUNG TREES. 


give.’’ 


most 
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up after the original forest has been 
cleared away, yield the most and the 
sweetest sap. Such a grove as this is 


usually more open to the sunlight and air. 
A tree which stands alone, in a pasture, 
where the roots and branches have plenty 
of room to spread in every direction, will 
flow more and sweeter sap than any other. 

The carefully located sugar-house is 
built, if possible, upon a little rise of land, 
so that the water from the melting snow 
will drain away from it. If it can be 
placed near a spring, or a little brook, it 
will be found a great convenience. Early 
in March the work begins. Once an en- 
trance is made, a good fire is built in the 
arch and the pans are filled with water if 
it can be had; if not, with snow to be 
melted. If the snow is not deep, a well- 
trained horse, or a yoke of oxen, has been 
brought into the woods, with a stock of 
hay and grain to feed it, and is comfort- 
ably quartered in a shed built against the 
side of the sugar-house. If its help can 
be employed, the work is made much easier, 
for, hitched to a stout sled, it draws the 
buckets about the forest to be scattered to 
the trees, and, later, draws back to the 
camp the sap as it is gathered. Very 
often, however, the snow for the first week 





A PILE OF SAP-PAILS. 








or two is too deep for a horse or an ox to 
eet about, and all the work must be done 
by the Mounted 


his stout, coarse snow-shoes, which 


men on snow-shoes. 


upon 
are strongly strapped to his thick boots, 
the sugar-maker poises upon one shoulder 
a stack of buckets as heavy as he can carry 
and starts off with them, leaving one or 
two turned carefully bottom up at the foot 
of every maple-tree, and coming back for 
more when his load Often 
the farthest trees from the camp are a good 
quarter of a mile away. Nor is the car- 
rying out of the buckets the hardest part 
of the work, for as soon as the sap begins 
to flow it must be gathered and brought to 
The only 


is exhausted. 


the sugar-house to be boiled. 
way in which this can be done, while the 
snow is still deep, is to bring it in big pails 
hung one on each end of a ‘‘sap-yoke’’ 
resting on the neck and shoulders of a 


man. After the sap-buckets have been 
scattered, the work of tapping begins. 


With a sharp hatchet the farmer cleans the 
rough bark off a spot upon the side of a 
tree, and bores in a clean-cut hole half an 
inch in diameter and about inch in 
depth. Experience has shown that nearly 
as much sap is drawn from a hole of this size 


an 
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NECK AND BACK AND SHOULDERS PROTEST 





as from a larger 
the 
jury to the tree is 


one, and in- 
not so great. Until 
recently, a tin 
spout about four 
was 


inches long 


used, and this was 


driven into the 
bark of the tree 
just beneath the 
tap, to conduct 





the sap into the 
bucket. The latter 
was hung upon 
a nail driven into the tree just beneath 
the spout. But the wounds made in 
the tree by the spout and nail often 
healed more slowly than the tap itself, and 
now a tubular metal spout has come into 
general use. This is driven directly into 
the tap itself, and has fastened to it a stout 
hook on which the bucket hangs. Unless 
a tree is tapped too deeply, or in too many 
places, it is not injured, although the cuts 
made in it heal over so slowly that old 
trees often bear distinct traces of ten years’ 
If the farmer scatters his buckets 
taps his trees when 


TAPPING AN ISOLATED TREE. 


service. 


on snow-shoes, and 





AGAINST 





THE 





STRAIN. 
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THE LAST LOAD OF THE DAY. 


the snow is four feet deep, he must be care- 
ful to place the buckets down close to the 
snow, else when this melts and he comes 
down to terra firma, he will find them 
hung up out of reach. 

As a general thing, if the snow is too 
deep at the beginning of sugaring to allow 
of using a horse, it soon settles so as to 
admit of this, and as soon as this is so the 
work is made much easier. Roads are 
broken out in every direction through the 
woods, and along these the horses or oxen 
draw a stout sled made with wooden shoes 
so as to go with almost equal ease over bare 
ground or snow. Upon this sled is fast- 
ened a big tub called the ‘‘draw-tub.’’ 
Into this the sap is gathered, being poured 
from the buckets at the trees and brought 
to the sled in pails. The draw-tub is 
made largest at the bottom, so as to sit firmly 
upon the sled, and chained down. 

A sugar-place may vary in size from the 
few second-growth trees scattered about a 
pasture, the sap from which is boiled in 
the farmer's kitchen, to the mountain-side 
covered with fifteen hundred or two 
thousand trees, which keep two camps 
running day and night. We had about 
seven hundred trees, and with the conven- 
iences which we had, usually found it 
necessary to keep the fires going at night. 





The yield varies much, as I have said, ow- 
ing to weather and location. In a good 
season it should be four or five pounds of 
sugar to a tree, and it may go higher than 
this. 

When the gathering team reaches the 
sugar-house, the contents of the draw-tub 
are pumped or dipped out, and carefully 
strained into huge tubs called holders. 
Most camps now have an automatic feeding 
apparatus by which a stream of cold sap is 
delivered into the pans as fast as needed, 
but back in the days when I tended camp 
this work was all done by hand, and once 
in sO many minutes a dozen pails of cold 
sap must be poured into the rapidly lower- 
ing pan kept boiling constantly by the hot 
fire beneath. The cooler the sap can be 
kept, the better, and for this reason the 
holders are usually left out of doors unless 
it seems likely to storm. When one is 
boiling at night, the going out from the 
warm, fire-lighted interior to the holder 
outside, is like going into another world, 
a fresh, pure world, of which most of us 
know nothing. The air is crisp, and 
clear, and cold. All about stand huge 
trees of the original forest, no one knows 
how many years old, their gray-white 





WHEN THE SNOW IS TOO DEEP FOR THE ANIMALS. 








trunks rising in the dim light like pillars 
in some vast cathedral. Far above, the 
stars shine through the interlacing branches. 
Or perhaps the moon is out, flooding all 
the place with a clear light which dissi- 
pates the lurking illusions of the starlight, 
but replaces them with a bewildering 
tangle of light and shadow which is no 
less beautiful. Unless there is a murmur- 
ing brook near by, the silence is intense, 
until, far back on the mountain-side, an 
owl sounds forth his deep, reverberating 
call. 

After the work of the camp has been 
really got into good running order, life 
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renders codfish, herring and pickles de- 
licious dainties, and salt pork and ham 
more appetizing than beef and mutton. 
Tea and coffee are made in a tin pail 
hung by a string from a rafter, just low 
enough so that it will swing about in the 
pan of boiling sap,and, being made with sap 
instead of water, are just sweet enough to 
be palatable. Eggs are boiled in the same 
way, potatoes are roasted in the ashes, and 
ham and pork are broiled upon a crotched 
stick before the blazing fire. 

In the dryest corner of the house a wide, 
soft bed of hemlock boughs is made, with 
a bag of hay for a pillow, and spread with 





A VETERAN TEAM DOES THE QUICKEST WORK. 


there, if there is a reasonable amount of 
help to do the work, is one glorious picnic. 
A generous supply of food, cooked and 
raw, is brought in, for the appetites which 
life in a sugar-camp develops are some- 
thing alarming. Some one person must 
stay in camp all the time to replenish the 
fires and keep the pans filled, and to this 
one falls the task of getting the meals. 
Bread, doughnuts and pie are ready to eat. 
Meat, potatoes and eggs are to be cooked. 
No sweets are wanted, and the constant 
work over the sugar makes the stomach 
crave salts and acids to an extent which 





abundance of coarse, warm blankets. Here 
the men who have been hard at work dur- 
ing the day sleep as soundly at night as if 
in bed at home. With the doors closed, 
the interior of the sugar-house is warm 
and snug. Years of smoke have stained 
the walls a rich, dark brown, and the play 
of the firelight upon these and upon the 
clouds of steam rising from the pans gives 
a succession of effects which would be at 
once the delight and the despair of an 
artist. . Sometimes the watcher, having 
fixed his fire and filled the pan, allows 
himself to doze off for a short nap, but 
ad 
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this is never really safe to do. Many a 
man who felt sure he should sleep only a 
few minutes, and wake in ample season, 
has found himself mistaken, and been 
roused by choking smoke, only to find 
that the contents of the pan, not refilled 
when it should have been, have boiled 
down and down, until a mass of coals is all 
that is left, the sugar ruined, and too 
often the boiling apparatus itself injured 
or even spoiled outright. 

Several hours’ boiling, the pan being 
constantly refilled as the water evaporates, 
brings the contents down to what is called 
syrup, a thick brown liquid about half- 
way between sap and good molasses. 
This syrup is then taken out, carefully 
strained, and put 
away in clean wooden 
tubs to cool and set- 
tle. The. settling 
process removes from 
it that mysterious 
substance called 
‘‘sugar sand,’’ the 
presence of which no 
one has as yet been 
able to explain. 

When several tubs 
have been filled with 
syrup, and the slack- 
ening flow of sap has 
given the boilers a 
chance to catch up, 
all hands gather in 
to the house for the 
‘‘sugaring off.’’ This 
is made a_ festive 
occasion, not only for the inmates of that 
particular camp, but for all their neighbors 
and neighbors’ friends to whom word can 
be passed. And if a stranger happens to 
hear of what is going on, and drops in too, 
uninvited, he is made just as welcome, for 
it is a point of honor to keep open house 
at this time, and no severer sentence of 
condemnation can be passed upon a farmer 
than to say of him, ‘‘He sugars off without 
letting folks know about it.”’ 

If the product is to be marketed as 
maple syrup, it is simply boiled until of 
the required thickness, and then put into 
the gallon tin cans in which it is to be 
shipped. If sugar is to be made, the boil- 
ing is continued for a length of time which 





A PIPE-LINE TO THE SUGAR-HOUSE. 
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varies according to the form into which it 
is to be finished. There is style in this, as 
in everything else, and fashions change. 
The process of bringing the boiling 
panful of the amber-colored syrup down 
to the required point, is a delicate one, 
and the experienced farmer will take 
charge of this himself, standing before the 
arch with a cup of sweet cream in one 
hand and a bucket of snow within easy 
reach of the other, If the bubbling mass 
rises in the pan until it threatens to over- 
flow, he lets fall a few drops of cream into 
it, and this causes it quickly to subside. 
The fire is kept well down, all the time, 
because the thicker the sugar becomes the 
more apt it is to burn. If at any time 
there seems to be 
danger of this, ahand- 
ful of snow is thrown 
into the open door of 
the arch to deaden 
the blaze. There are 
various ways of tell- 
ing when the sugar 
is boiled enough. An 
experienced maker 
can tell by the thick- 
ness as it drips from 
the edge of a wooden 
paddle which he has 
dipped into it. When 
it has reached a cer- 
tain -consistency, a 
snowball held firmly 
and dipped into it 
comes out capped with 
a thin brown coating, 
delicious to be eaten. This is called ‘‘ waxing 
it,’? and is the favorite form for eating. 
When the cry goes up from some watcher 
who has been experimenting, ‘‘It’s ready to 
wax, ’’ the visitors leave their various occupa- 
tions of whittling, story-telling, et cetera,and 
crowd in around the arch, bringing with 
them buckets which they have filled with 
clean snow from some belated drift. The 
hot brown syrup poured upon the snow 
soon cools so that it can be conveniently 
eaten with a small wooden paddle, and he 
who has once eaten it under the conditions 
and amid the surroundings which I have 
described, will never taste anything else 
quite so delicious until he goes back to the 
sugar-camp to feast there again. 








Drawn by Dan Smith. 
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LONE WAR. 


By CHARLES MICHELSON. 


“~~. said the padre of the San 

Carlos Mission, when the christen- 
ing was done, ‘‘go into the kitchen and 
get something to eat, afd the woman will 
try to find something to wrap around the 
baby.”’ 

The old Spanish priest was in a hurry; 
he had a great deal to do that morning, 
but the staring Apache baby got his name 
and his chance for salvation, and his 
mother got a cold, leathery tortilla, for all 
the demands on the padre’s time. 

The squaw crouched on the clay floor, 
ravenously bolting the bread given her by 
the scowling Mexican housekeeper, while 
the baby, new-named, lay sprawling naked 
beside her, staring at the big beam that 
supported the mission roof. 

Thereafter, on the agency books this boy 
figured as Jesus. Against that name his 


rations and blankets were drawn. A 








Spanish priest left without counter-sugges- 
tion will name a baby Jesus as surely as 
an Irish one will name him Patrick. 

Mother and babe were integers in a 
handful of renegade Apaches, whose 
short and bloody race from the reservation 
had just been terminated by their capture. 
They had murdered, they had burned, 
they had tortured and robbed. 

It had been a very successful raid for 
such a short one. There was not a ranch- 
house down the San Gabriel valley that 
was not a smoking ruin, and the ranchmen, 
their wives and children, had been done to 
death in all manner of grotesque ways. It 
was really a fine raid, one to brag about to 
the old men who had not gone out that 
spring because the first freshet had come at 
the full of the moon, an omen not to be 


lightly disregarded. The old men weres 
in a measure, vindicated because the 





soldiers had rounded up the renegades in 
a fortnight. Two of the Indians fully 
identified as individual murderers were 
about to be hanged, and that is why the 
priest hurried through the christening. 
One of the condemned bucks was the father 
of the baby who had just been christened. 
The boy had been born on the war-path, 
and the soldiers, when they brought in 
the hostiles, fetched the brown baby and 
his ugly mother to the mission, as being in 
the sectarian department of the reservation. 
The two bucks were hanged. 

It was ten or a dozen years after this 
that the old priest fell dead across the 
threshold of the mission-house with a 
bullet through his brain, and among the 
yelling crowd that danced around the burn- 
ing mission was one Apache boy tricked 
out in the worn vestments of the priest 
who had christened him and tried to make 
things easier for his father. 

The mission-burning was an episode of 
no mean foray to be ended in a fortnight. 
This was a real uprising. White Mount- 
ain Apaches, Chiracahuas, Tontos, were 
all in it. The red trail was broad and long 
this time, as they swept down one of the 
hills across the plains and past the border 
into Mexico. Not until the snow came 
and the warm government blankets of the 
agency called them home, did the soldiers 
get them rounded up. The Apache boy 
had been over that track before, during 
the years that had elapsed since the soldiers 
brought him with his mother to the mis- 
sion, but this was the first raid he would 
remember. A wonderful journey it was. 
He was gorged the whole way with roasted 
horse-meat, and he rode alone instead of 
being packed by the squaws or tied on 
behind a man too old to walk. He had 
dead men to play with and rummaged 
through their clothes and their cabins, and 
he had war-paint on like a real warrior. 

Jesus never forgot the big raid. The 
next time he went out, he helped in the 
killing, and when the soldiers brought him 
back his foot was shattered by a bullet so 
that it was never quite straight again. 

Then came another big raid, followed 
by a summer of splendid idleness in the 
fastnesses of the Sierra Madre, where the 
soldiers always lost the Indians. Through 
the Moon of Leaves and the Moon of No- 


‘to learn the truth. 
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Water, the Apaches lived high on the stock 
they had driven before them. 

When the acorns were falling, some of 
them went hunting in the big valley, and 
as they hunted they read the trail,and what 
was writ in the dust sent them back to 
the band witharush. There wasa big talk 
that night. The old men said the hunters 
were women who were scared by their own 
tracks, but the hunters insisted that the 
marks they saw were made by shod hoofs, 
and at last Jesus, the veteran, went away 
He was not Jesus to 
them for all that the priest had sprinkled 
water on him and said medicine words. 
To his followers he was Coyote-that-drags- 
his-foot. 

Down the mountain-side where a hill-rat 
could hardly run without starting an ava- 
lanche of loose stones, Jesus passed with no 
more noise than a swimming fish makes. 
He was looking for soldiers, and when you 
hunt soldiers it does not do to start the 
rocks to rolling or scare the birds. 

When the Lame Coyote left, his band 
began a new war—the war of Jesus the 
Apache against two great nations. 

It was a long war, and until its end, the 
casualties were all on the side of the allied 
nations. 

Jesus found no soldiers and was soon 
back to the camp of the others. 

From the bluff he looked down on the 
hiding-place, meaning to shoot through 
the encampment and kill a horse or wound 
a squaw and so startle the hunters whose 
timorousness had given him an unnecessary 
journey. It is a mistake to say the Apache 
has no sense of humor. To rouse the camp 
in this fashion was an excellent joke, and 
Jesus chuckled as he raised his rifle in 
anticipation of the tumult his shot would 
cause. His gun went up to his shoulder and 
stayed there. 

The place was deserted. Dotted over 
the floor of the cafion were the ashes of all 
the little camp-fires, the bones of horses 
and cattle slaughtered for food, a rawhide 
bucket or two, and all the rest of the litter 
to show where a hundred Apaches had 
bivouacked for two months. 

The Indian who stared down from the 


brushy bluff couldn’t understand it. He 
had been gone only a few days. He had 


left a village rich with the spoil of a great 








raid. The band had had, when he went out 
to look for soldiers, as many horses and oxen 
as they could drive before them, and the 
squaws were fat with gorging, and gay 
with the rings and watches of those who 
had met the column on its wild ride from 
the reservation to the Mexican mountains. 

No; there was nothing but the live- 
Indian smell in the air; it was not small- 
pox; there were no dead there. 

So much ascertained, he no longer hesi- 
tated, but swiftly gained the camp. It did 
not take him long to understand, then. 
There were tracks in the ashes never made 
by moccasins, and a broad new trail. He 
followed the new trail half a mile and then 
he knew what had happened as well as if 
the history had been painted on a sign- 
board. The soldiers had from the 
east, while he was hunting for them in the 
west, and were taking the renegades back 
to San Carlos. He looked for battle-signs 
but found none. 

The last raid before this one, the soldiers 
had also found them, and many were killed 
in the fight, and when they got the rest 
back to the reservation, some were hanged 
and some were sent to far-off prisons. But 
this time, he realized, the war-party had 
surrendered without a fight; that also had 
happened before. 

He did not follow the back trail longer 
than was necessary to decipher what the 
trail could tell; then he turned back to 
wait. Maybe his mates would break away 
from the soldiers. If they didn’t, they 
would surely come back in the spring, 
after they got their blankets and the 
white men began to crowd the roads with 
teams. He would not wait where the big 
camp had been. That was hard to reach 
and well hidden in the mountains, but 
the soldiers knew the way there now, and 
the strongest article in his faith was to 
keep clear of soldiers. He could not un- 
derstand them. They were always after 


come 


him and his kind when they left the 
agency, and yet, when they had him 


there, they derived neither amusement nor 
profit from him, for they neither tortured 
him nor made him work. He never stole 
soldiers’ horses, and did not fight them, 
except when they crowded him, because 
they went too many together; yet they 
hunted him incessantly and made his life a 
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hardship, made his murdering a danger and 
his stealing difficult, and generally inter- 
fered with his every pastime. He had 
kept away from them pretty successfully so 
far, though he did limp. 

The first movement of Jesus’ initial cam- 
paign was a defensive one. The soldiers 
might come back to hunt for stragglers. 
He trudged away from the 
camp, leaving a plain, slurred track wher- 
ever there was dust or mud enough to hold 
it. He dropped a cartridge now and then, 
leaned his rifle against a tree and scarred 
the bark at each of his many stops, broke 


abandoned 


down branches of the underbrush and 
trampled grass—plain advertisement that a 
lame, moccasined Indian, armed with a 


45-90 Winchester, had passed that way. 
For five miles he made plain trail, then 
he walked back and. mixed a mile of it, so 
whoever followed might not know his-ruse 
too soon; then he struck for high ground. 

Never did he put down foot without 
noting where. If no rock offered, and the 
ground told tales where he had stepped, 
he sifted dry dust over the mark or buried 
it beneath leaves and twigs. It was slow 
work, but when he had gained the basalt, 
rough-shod horse might have 
traveled without leaving a the 
keenest tracker that ever conned a trail 
could not have read the riddle his feet had 
written in the Sierra Madre. He followed 
the basalt ridge back beyond the old camp, 
passing far above it in the mountains, and 
he made camp on the other side of the 
cafion, high up where he could watch the 
approaches to the old stronghold. 

For a or two he waited to hear 
from the rest of the band, but no raiders 
returned. He would wait until spring; 
there never had been a spring without its 
uprising. Old and Chatto, 
and Juh, and the rest, always broke away 
in the spring. He did not guess that the 
incomprehensible white man would send 
the chiefs away in the railroad train, so far 
tha* they could never get back. 

At last Jesus started out on his lonely 
war. Few people move about in the Sierra 
Madre. Once in a while a Mexican hunter 
might be tempted up from the ranches in 
the foot-hills, and he knew a trail where 
prospectors sometimes traveled. The trail 
was the best chance. He camped along 


where a 
scratch, 


week 


Geronimo, 
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it until he saw a mounted man coming over 
the bald place on the hill, outlined plainly 
against the sky. By that he knew, even 
at that distance, it was not an Indian, be- 
cause even an Apache squaw knows better 
than to ride along a ridge where her sil- 
houette can be seen from miles and miles 
away. So Jesus slipped behind a rock 
and waited, and the man, with his pack- 
burro trotting ahead, came on down the 
trail and passed the rock that hid the 
Indian. From where the trail curved 
around this boulder it ran straight and 
clear for half a hundred yards. There 
was not a tree-branch or an encroaching 
bush to hinder a rifle-ball’s progress. It 
was the sublimation of assassination, the 
utter luxury of murder; there was even a 
shallow notch on the top of the rock in 
which Jesus’ Winchester balanced perfectly 
as he rested it across and aimed for the 
middle of the prospector’s back. The 
white bead of the fore-sight showed up 
plain and globular on the blue shirt of the 
man on the horse’s back—the Apache’s 
weapon had come to him from a stray 
Eastern sportsman on his first outing, 
caught in his blankets one morning during 
a raid long ago, and had the dainty little 
conceits of peep-sights, cross-hatched butt, 
and the other extra trimmings the city 
man is so fond of—and Jesus held it there 
in pure enjoyment of the perfect conditions 
while the horse traveled two rods before 
he pulled trigger. 

The man rolled off, and Jesus watched 
him struggle and choke and die. Then 
he crushed the dead man’s face to show his 
derision. He did not scalp his quarry, as 
a Comanche or a Sioux would have done. 
Scalping is a rite, and implies imagination. 
The Apache has no superstitions; neither 
has a scorpion. Jesus completed the 
episode of the prospector’s murder by ham- 
stringing his victim’s horse. He did not 
need a horse, and this one would starve to 
death thus crippled. He could have shot 
the horse with infinitely less trouble but 
that would not have been in accordane 
with what he had always done, and the 
Apache is a creature of habit. | What he 
found in the prospector’s pack was wel- 


come. He got drunk, and he feasted until 


he could eat no more, and he slept off the 
effects of his debauch in a clump of mes- 
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quit brush that overlooked where the dead 
man lay. Drunk as he was, the sprawling 
tracks he made from the bloody trail to 
his cool resting-place were covered and 
obliterated. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion did not cease to develop when the 
Apache evolved from the rattlesnake. 

The next time he waited along that trail, 
two men passed, but they rode single file 
and fifty feet apart, and Jesus, lying flat 
behind the convenient boulder, followed 
the foremost man with his rifle bead, and 
then watched the second out of sight. He 
could have killed the first certainly, and 
the other, probably, but he might have 
missed the second shot, and then the 
chances between his life and the white 
man’s would have been equal; and even 
the squaws would have laughed at a war- 
rior so maladroit as to get into such a sit- 
uation. Jesus took no chances. He 
killed only when he could do so safely, not 
because he cared for the resulting plunder 
particularly, but for the same reason a 
white man kills a snake whenever he can. 

It is not possible to tell of all the crimes 
the lone Apache committed during the 
years he prosecuted his war, any more than 
itis to recount the nightly depredations of 
a fox among the hen-roosts of a country- 
side. Jesus molested the ranches in the 
foot-hills as little as possible. He stole a 
horse or a cow for food when he needed it, 
but there is danger round men’s houses. 
He was not the first savage that had 
haunted those mountains, and the Mexicans 
in the foot-hills had learned to be ever on 
the watch for his kind. But they dreaded 
him, for all their experience. When a 
man of them ventured on the great mount- 
ain, he became fair game for the evil 
huntsman. It was not their fault he re- 
mained the specter of that country. At 
every fresh manifestation of his presence, 
the ranchmen would band together and 
hunt him, following his halting, slurred 
track as far as they could. Once or twice 
he was seen by such a party, but always 
in full flight, afar off, and they might as 
well have tried to wear out the wind as run 
him down on his own mountain. The 
women of the ranches used to scare their 
crying children into silence by telling them 
the Lame Coyote would hear them, and 
around the solitary red man grew a jungle 
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of mystery. These people, almost as ig- 
norant as he, but with the imagination of 
which he had no gleam, deemed him super- 
natural for his success. The tendency of 
man to beast, and his reluctance to con- 
fess inferiority, were the parents of the 
tale that the evil spirit of the mountains 
was invulnerable, that bullets fired at him at 
point-blank range turned aside and would 
not pierce him, that he had the power to 
transform himself into a mountain-cat or 
a snake and so escape his pursuers. When 
they hunted him, some loaded their guns 
with silver bullets marked with a cross. 
And yet the object of all this was only a 
solitary savage, with a mind of hardly 
higher order than the beasts into which he 
was supposed to change himself. 

For three years he kept his lonely trail 
of murder and thievery. He spoke to no- 
body in all that time, unless to his dead. 
From them he got ammunition and arms 
and everything else he required. To a 
being to whom a handful of mesquit beans 
was a day’s rations, there could be no 
starvation, Jesus’ life in the Sierra 
Madre was a-happy one. JHe often waited 
in his old ambush by the trail the pro- 
spectors frequented, and rarely failed of his 
quarry; he lay in the brush where the 
shepherds drove their sheep, and the sheep 
wandered shepherdless over the ranges 
after that. One day he went as far as the 
deep cajion through which the wagon-road 
led to the north. He saw the great teams 
hauled by twenty yoke of oxen crawl by, 
but there were too many drivers for him 
to risk a shot; but long after these creak- 
ing wains were out of sight, and even the 
pistol-like cracks of the bullwhackers’ whips 
no longer came back to him, he heard the 
sound of wheels, and a light wagon with 
only a Mexican man, a woman and a baby 
From his perch among 
the rocks he shot the man. The Mexican 
knew what an Apache was. He had life 
enough left in him to kill the woman be- 
fore Jesus’ second shot finished him, but 
the baby was left and Jesus got what satis- 
faction he could out of killing that. , 

As usual, the slaying brought out men to 
hunt for him. He kept out of their way, 
and even managed to pick off one of the 
band, who became separated from the other 
Still, it was a bad killing for 


so 


in it came along. 


pursuers. 
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Jesus. The man in the carriage had had 
position and influence, and brothers wha 
knew how to pull the long strings that led 
a thousand miles to the City of Mexico, 
and the result of it all was that a regiment 
of cavalry marched into the Sierra Madre, 
and the colonel of that regiment had come 
with private advices as well as public orders 
that made it obvious to him that he had 
better give up the profession of arms than 
return without laying the ghost of the 
Sierra Madre. 

The scouts of the cavalry found Jesus’ 
camp by the Lake of the Virgin, and the 
soldiers, each behind a bush or _ rock, 
waited in a wide circle for Jesus to come 
home. He came in the evening, and from 
far away saw the wild ducks coming to the 
lake break their flight and sheer off when 
they neared where he had laired. He 
came no closer, and the colonel after three 
days gathered in his soldiers from their 
useless ambush; while Jesus made his way 
into still deeper fastnesses and lay on a 
mountain-top and waited for the soldiers to 
get tired of the hunt. He did not know 
about the plain, unofficial words that had 
been said to the colonel before he started 
on this expedition. 

While he waited, there came what Jesus 
had expected ever since he found the big 
camp deserted and his mates gone back to 
the reservation. Half a dozen of the old 
band, hard-pressed after the murder of a 
teamster, crossed the line and came to the 
old hiding-place. By the instinct that 
civilization has atrophied, Jesus knew they 
were come, and found them. There is 
nothing wonderful in this. Free a quail 
in the woods. The bird may have been 
brought from a thousand miles away, but 
he starts straight as a bullet for the covey. 
The Mexican soldiers were not moved by 
the wild instinct, but their business was 
hunting wary wild men, and they knew 
their business well. They read the trail 
and knew there were more than Coyote- 
that-drags-his-foot in the mountains. There 
was no catching them by pursvit; but no- 
body but a fool tries to get a wolf by run- 
ning him down. They marked the trail 
and counted the tracks, and followed the 
six until aseventh joined them. A single 
man can hide his trail if he has time; a 
hurrying band leaves the history of its pass- 








age all along the way to be learned by 
anybody who cares to look. 

The soldiers chased the seven for the 
usual time with the usual no result,and then 
the regiment filed out of the mountains, 
and Jesus and his six fellows, who fled no 
farther than they were pursued, came back 
and followed like jackals far behind the 
regiment. But the colonel whose official 
head was in danger was by no means 
through with his efforts to avoid its loss. 
At the first and most exposed ranch in the 
foot-hills, the human habitation nearest 
the Apache-haunted mountain, the regi- 
ment bivouacked for the night, and when 
it went on again the colonel and a dozen 
of his best men were not with it. The 
sharpest eye cannot mark the loss of thir- 
teen men out of a column of half a thou- 
sand, and the Indians perched up in the 
bluffs watched the departure of the foiled 
regiment without apprehension. 

It was the old conflict between savage 
sapiency and civilized guile. For a week 
the colonel and his twelve rurales lay in 
the ranch-house. During that time they 
never had a fire and not one of them 
showed himself outside of the door. But 
a trap unbaited is no device to tempt 
wolves, and after a week, a rancher’s wag- 
ons, ox-drawn, with the rancher plodding 
in the dust beside his beasts, crawled up to 
the ranch. In the covered wagon were 
women and children. Their high voices 
and laughter echoed through the cajion. 
The crack of the driver’s long whip told for 
miles that a bull-team was being driven 
there. The buzzards, circling up in the 
blue, marked the outfit, and the buzzard 
was never hatched whose eye caught what 
a watching Apache missed. 

Jesus and his followers knew the ranch 
was tenanted again. They saw the rancher 
tinkering about, making repairs and clean- 
ing out the spring, they saw the women 
filling the ollas with drinking-water and 
kneading tortillas in the doorway, they 
watched the children playing with the 
dogs in the yard, and they saw the smoke 
come from the chimney, and all the other 
signs of homely homesteading. The land 


all about the house was clear, so there was 
no way of stalking the one man of the 
party and shooting him at his work, and they 
no rancher would come there who 


knew 
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was not prepared to fight. The women 
and children moved about the place unmo- 
lested, accordingly, and the colonel of 
rurales and his dozen men lay in their 
crowded quarters and sweated and swore, 
but never came out. Still nobody in that 
ranch-house had caught sight of an Apache. 

That grizzled colonel knew his business 
too well to deduce from this that there was 
none about, though he hated the trouble 
of campaigning. The temptation must be 
increased, the way to the bait made easier. 

The next morning the rancher rode away 
from the house, driving before him a pack- 
mule, the empty bags on whose saddle pro- 
claimed the rancher was going for supplies. 
There was not time to arrange an ambush, 
the rancher rode unmolested, while 
seven pairs of cruel watched the 
ranch-house from the pine-patch that over- 
looked it. 

Just at dark the Apaches came, not with 
a rush, but crawling and creeping, the 
barking of the ranch-dogs betraying their 
advance, until only the space of the door- 
yard separated them from the houseful of 
women and children. Then they started 
up boldly. The Apache yell of triumph 
was still in the air when every door and 
of the adobe house vomited 
thunder and lightning. The Mexican colo- 
nel had saved his eagles. There was no 
missing. The first volley brought every 
Indian to the ground, and the firing con- 
tinued until the seven forms were still. 
The colonel counted and inspected the 
dead, and chuckled over his success. 

‘*Chica,’’ he said, to the corporal, ‘‘if 
we hurry, we can flag the midnight train 
at the mouth of the caion, and be back in 
Chihuahua in the morning. These women 
to-morrow, or when they will; 
there is no more danger in the Sierra 
Madre. Man, I am dead for a bath and a 
clean shirt.”’ 

So the soldiers went away, and the holy 
Sister of St. Genevieve who had come with 
the other women prayed until far into the 
night for the dead. While she prayed, 
she heard a voice from out of the moonless 
night, a weak, dying voice, and it pleaded 
and begged for water. ‘‘Agua! Agua!”’ 

The voice was growing weaker. Her 
prayers ceased; she found herself straining 
to catch the whisper. ‘‘Agua! Agua!’’ 
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HE ideal 

j wife is no 
\ longer a myth, 
or a theory, or 
a bright dream 
to which bach- 
elors look for- 
ward and bene- 
dicts look back. is a living, vital, 
influential reality, a product of the twenti- 
eth century that has come to stay. 

‘*‘What is the secret of American men’s 
success?’’ asked Albert Edward of Amalie 
Kussner, when she painted his portrait at 
Marlborough House. 

‘‘Their wives,’’ said the painter of por- 
traits promptly, and out of that short re- 
sponse his Royal Highness got a better in- 
sight into American conditions than he 
will ever extract from books. But what 
is the secret of American wives’ success? is 
the vital question which brings us down to 
first causes—which concerns the women of 
all countries, and floods the American mat- 
rimonial market with foreigners of every 
class. 

Wherein 
‘riority? 

In England women serve their husbands; 
in France they obey them; in Germany 
they idolize them; in Russia they plot for 
them, with them, against them; in China 
they are given in marriage and become 
nonentities. In America, women choose 
their husbands, love them, share their 





She 


is the American wife’s supe- 


interests, and make them happy. 
There is your recipe for ideal wifehood ; 
but like every recipe, from ‘‘How to cook 
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a steak’’ to ‘‘How to bring up children,”’ 
it is deceptive in its apparent simplicity. 

In the first place, America is the only 
country in the world where conditions are 
ripe to develop the ideal wife. In no 
other eountry is the choice of a husband 
left wholly with the girl who is to marry 
him. How is it possible to realize an 
ideal in a man or woman who is the choice 
of some one else, when the ideals of all 
men and women differ and the needs which 
create them are in quantity and quality un- 
like? How is it possible for parents, who, 
unfortunately, seldom comprehend the nat- 
ures of their children, because of the years 
between them, the different schools in whic sh 
they were reared and the different ages in 
which they grew, to choose successfully 
men who will make their daughters happy? 
For parents often labor under the disad- 
vantages of difference in point of view, and 
ignorance of the requirements of the one, 
and the ability of the other to fulfil, which 
the girl who is in love instinctively feels. 

Once in a while the upholders of the 
parental matchmaking theory point proudly 
to results and say, ‘‘Could they have 
chosen better for themselves?’’? It would 
indeed be strange if, out of the millions 
of haphazard unions of sons and daughters 
whose dowries or social positions happen 
to fit, a few couples were not occasionally 
found who enjoy mutual love and good- 
fellowship. Accidents will happen. But 
when happiness does ensue from this 
marketing of staple quantities, it is purely 
a matter of accident. 

A short while ago, the writer talked on 

















this subject with Wu Ting Fang, Chinese 
Minister to America. The topic of Ameri- 
can womanhood versus the womanhood of 
China, is as’ keenly interesting to Mr. Wu 
as affairs of state. After a somewhat heated 
argument the Minister concluded with 
what was intended to be a triumphant sum- 
ming-up. ‘‘I believe,’’ he«said, ‘‘that one 
of your very good American maxims is, 
‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating.’ 
I refer you, therefore, to results. A day 
never passes in America without seeing 
the undoing of some of your marriage con- 
tracts. In China, divorce is unknown. Is 
it necessary to say more?’’ 

Yes, Mr. Wu, it is necessary to say 
enough more to convince you, by your own 
argument, of the superiority of our system 
over yours. The increase of divorce in 
America represents, not an increase of un- 
happy homes, but their decrease. Resort- 
ing to courts of law by unhappy wives or 
husbands signifies, not that they lightly 
regard the bond of marriage or its require- 
ments, but that they have come to a better 
knowledge of its purpose and possibilities, 
and regard it too sacredly to use it as the 
cloak for a living lie. 

‘‘China is a country of homes,’’? Mr. Wu 
said, impressively—a very euphonious sen- 
tence, but it meant nothing. Every coun- 
try is essentially one of homes, but the 
question is: What of those homes? What 
are the standards by which they are gov- 
erned?) How high is the plane on which 
they rest? America can give no better an- 
swer to these questions than the annals of 
her divorce courts. It is these that prove 
the raising of the standard for homes, and 
the existence of the ideal wife, for they 
prove the growing disposition to refuse 
anything less than the highest and best 
attainable. 

The American spirit is to get all there is 
to be had. When it’s dollars, we don’t 
mind work; when it’s pleasure, we don’t 
mind dollars; when it’s a principle, we 
don’t mind either. The tendency to pro- 
gress applies to things ethical as well as 
material. Since the ideal wife and the 
ideal home have come to be possibilities 
realized, flourishing on every side of us, no 
less goal will satisfy any American man 
or woman. And if, in endeavoring to 
there is in them, in the 
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and 


lives, 
women whose spirits have been crushed 


allotted time of their men 


through unfortunate marriages, whose 
power to cheer is lost through their own 
cheerlessness, whose ability to inspire is 
deadened by the death of their own hopes, 
whose influence for good in the lives of 
others is soured and perverted by the bad 
in their own—when these seek the divorce 
courts to readjust these conditions, it is 
for the greatest good for the greatest 
number, and that is the pivot on which all 
things ideal should hinge. 

If ideal and ideal homes 
crease in ratio during the next century as 
they have in the latter part of the last one, 
America will have small for divorce 
laws a couple of generations hence. They 
are usually the children of loveless parents 
unhappy marriages; and they 


wives in- 


use 


who make 
are usually the children of loveless homes 
who make bad men and women. The 
crime of continuing homes where hate and 
dissension rule, and where unsuited natures 
chafe beneath bonds which every law of 
natural affinity would sever, is not expiated 
in the sufferings of husband and wife. 
The sin of a loveless marriage and a loveless 
home, is one of those sins that are ‘‘ visited 
upon the third and fourth generation.’ 
The children of such enter the 
world with a handicap that can seldom, if 
ever, be wholly overcome. 

The woman most apt to make an ideal 
wife, is one who has been brought up in a 
real home, by a mother who loves and is 
loved. The greatest power in the world 
is love. It is the beginning of all things, 
as its loss is the end of all things. It is 
the foundation of character, the keynote of 
happiness, the unit that stands for the 
ideal home. The man and wife who have 
not mutual love have as little chance for 
realizing the ideal as they would have for 
life without food in their larder. Indeed, 
their chances are less, for the privilege of 
working for bread is open to all, but the 
privilege of knowing how to love does not 
come to everybody. 

To be able to love well is generally an 
art that is the result of training and culti- 
vation, though it may be a gift, like genius. 
But it is rarely that the girl or boy on 
whose early life no love has fallen, who has 
been deprived of parents’ or sister’s or 
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brother’s love, is prepared to accept or 
give the love of a lover. To those little 
men and women who have never known 
love in their home life, the ‘‘grand 
passion’’ means only an infatuation or 
sometimes not so. much; and the greater 
beauties of love, its unselfishness, its 
sacrifices, its humbleness, its gentleness, 
its lasting interest and its everlasting 
growth, are hidden treasures, which in the 
future they may or may not discover. 

_ Not long ago, a woman of cold, indif- 
ferent temperament, whose married life is 
far from ideal, although her husband is 
devoted and her home provided with 
every luxury, was taken to task for the 
manner in which she is 
rearing her children. Her reply to the 
intruder came with a quick impulse. The 
subject’ was evidently close to her heart. 
‘*Tf I err at all,’’ she said, ‘‘in the rear- 
ing of my children—and I suppose most 
mothers do—I prefer to err on the side of 
too much indulgence and too much love. 
It may make them hypersensitive, and 
bring them misery in the future if they 
realize less of love than they have been 
taught to believe is their portion; but it is 
better to know how to love, even though 
the chance to use the knowledge never 
comes, than to let the opportunity for 
happiness find one’s nature dwarfed and 
one’s capabilities wanting.”’ 

Those who know this woman’s history, 
remember that her childhood was one of 
strict discipline, her parents cold to each 
other and reserved toward their children, 
and the social and spiritual atmosphere of 
the home chill and loveless. It is not re- 
markable that the nature which 
stunted in the child should fail to 
spond to the call of the woman. 

This instance is one of many 
prove how great a part love plays in the 
ideal home, and how vapid are all things 
without it. 

There are people who contend that the 
ideal marriage results, not from love, which 
may satiate, sicken, die and leave an un- 
wholesome vacuum, but from mutual re- 
spect, kindred tastes, and a comfortable 
sort of regard that increases with age. 
These theorists are invariably spinsters and 
old bachelors. Which, of their single 
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condition and their theory, is the cause, 
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and which the effect, would be difficult to 
state; but both are wrong. I should like 
to start an old maid and an old bachelor 
off on the sea of matrimony, in a mutual- 
respect bark of their own making, just for 
an experiment. It would be an interesting 
log-book, theirs, when they got out of 
sight of land, and ran into a few of the 
squalls and cyclones and heavy seas that 
are frequent on that tempestuous ocean. 
It is doubtful if even the log-book would 
be rescued from the first encounter; for 
these barks of mutual respect are neither 
waterproof, nor weatherproof, nor fireproof, 
nor proof against anything but safety. 

It is hard enough pulling for love itself, 
sometimes. What chance, then, has a 
comfortable regard, with promise of future 
growth?) What part does mutual respect 
play in Mary’s dreadful awakening to 
John’s occasional use of cocktails and cuss- 
words?) And what of John’s comfortable 
regard, after the first breakfast where weak 
coffee and curl-papers make an indelible 
impression; or after the first realization 
that Mary’s cooking-school education is 
limited to a knowledge of how to string 
welsh rarebits? And on that first occasion 
when Mary waits till nine, then dines 
alone; then waits and worries and watches 
until John comes home at last from the 
club? 

In every domestic trial, big or'little, it 
is the yearning, pleading, telling logic of 
love which comes straight from the heart, 
that wins in the end. 

In all of married life there is no joy that 
love does not share, no pain that love does 
not lessen, no circumstance so practical 
that love does not enter in and influence. 
The love that makes ideal wives, and ideal 
homes, is not merely an exchange of 
caresses or a maudlin sentiment. From 
the beauty of the ideal wife to the presence 
of the ideal husband; from the flowers, and 
sunshine, and neatness, and system, in the 
ideal household, to the flourishing busi- 
ness in the office of that household’s head; 
from the health of the baby to the good 
nature of the cook, all things are depend- 
ent upon and inspired by love. 

‘*Perfect congeniality,’’ says some one, 
‘*ig the secret of ideal marital happiness.’ 
But what is the secret of perfect congen- 
iality? Love! No two who knew not 
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love, ever found the first principles of 
‘perfect congeniality.’’ Love is a rare 
instinct. It needs not touch, nor taste, 
nor smell, nor scarcely sight or hearing, 
to help in its understanding. Love is in- 
stinctive comprehension; and the man and 
wife who have it come in time to be a 
unit. Therein is the ideal reached. 
Mutually comprehended and shared are 
their thoughts, their aims, their hopes, 
their standards, plans, purposes, tend- 
encies, tastes. Whatever is of interest to 
the woman, is of equal interest to the man; 
and likewise the man’s interests are of 
vital importance to the woman. The 
ideal wife does not share her husband’s 
interests after business hours only. His 
work is as much a part of her sphere as his 
recreation; his hours of taxation as much 
to her as his hours of relaxation. The 
ideal wife is not congenial and codperative 
with her husband up to a certain point, 
but throughout all points. That is why 
we have come to know her as ‘‘the ideal 
wife and helpmeet.’’ That is why she 
figures in his professional success, as well 
as in his social success. That is why, in 
many instances, he is a success at all. 
‘‘Two heads are better than one’’—espe- 
cially when there are two loyal hearts be- 
neath them. Many aman has missed the 
mark toward which he aimed just for the 
lack of a woman’s restraining or incentive 
influence, or the judgment of human nature 
with which a well-poised woman measures 
plumb. Just as a great ship needs a pilot, 
just as a mill-wheel needs the water, so 
the man who may have within him all the 
elements of success, needs just that com- 
plement which the ideal wife supplies, be- 
fore his talents can be utilized to the 
greatest scope. For none of us is within 
himself a perfect whole. Every truly great 
man is in some way truly small; every 
powerful man has his weakness, every good 
man his vice; every artist has his sordid- 
ness, every poet knows the depths. For 
every virtue within us, is an accompanying 
vice; for every greatness that exalts us, is 
a littleness that appals. All extremes have 
their penalties, and it is to balance the 
extremes, to thwart the penalties, to round 
out the unevenness of our natures, that the 
possibility of a human complement is held 
forth in the ideal wife or husband. 
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She is not the woman who is a great 
beauty, or a great wit, or a great intellect, 
who makes the ideal wife. She is not the 
woman who writes books, or reads essays 
before women’s clubs; nor is she the doll- 
faced piece of bric-a-brac who poses and 
looks pretty for his edification; nor the 
thrifty woman who figures and saves, nor 
the spendthrift who squanders, nor the 
slavey who cooks and cleans and scrubs. 
These are not faults or virtues which make 
or mar the ideal wife. She may be all or 
none of these. The ideal wife did not win 
her place and sobriquet because of any 
set virtue or quality. Neither staying at 
home to darn his socks, nor suffering the 
tortures of the table d’héte with him in 
bohemia, will place her name upon that en- 
vied list. The ideal wife is not made by 
trivialities. She is the woman who studies 
her husband with love for a text-book. 

It is not necessarily in high life that we 
find the ideal wife. The laborer has as 
good a chance as the lord to attain the 
truest living; for the point where we reach 
the ideal is not a fixed point; it is a view- 
point, and depends on each one’s indi- 
vidual point of view. 

The ideal wife may be very wise or she 
may not be able to read or write. She 
may dote on riding and driving, if her 
husband loves horses; she may doctor the 
disposition to seasickness, if he has the 
yachting craze; she may cultivate the taste 
for books, if he be a student; she may 
bend her energies toward shining in 
society, if that be his aim; she may be 
able to: broil a steak or manipulate a 
chafing-dish if he be a gourmand. She 
may be an autocrat if he desires, a bo- 
hemian if he prefers. She may be pretty 
or homely, nice or coarse, dainty or 
vulgar, good or bad. But if she is the 
complement to her husband’s nature; if 
she supplies what he needs, makes him 
successful, makes him happy, makes him 
progress, and remains always the least bit 
above him, whatever his social and moral 
plane may be, she is an ideal wife, and 
one of a large and growing class in 
America 

Perhaps the class will spread in other 
countries, too, when those countries realize 
what it is doing for us, and when the 
men of those countries realize that if they 
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want ideal womanhood, they must give it 
room to grow. For, after all, it is to the 
liberality of American men that the growth 
of American womanhood must be credited. 

Why does the American wife have a 
better comprehension of her husband’s 
business affairs than her English sister, 
and figure more prominently in his finan- 
cial and professional success? Because 
the American husband allows it and en- 
courages it. Because he gives his wife 
credit for as much good sense and good 
judgment as himself; because he does not 
deny her right to ‘‘share, and share alike, ”’ 
all of his interests; because he respects 
her suggestions, follows her incentive, and 
treats her as an equal. 

There can be no doubt about the gener- 
osity of the American man, and there can 
be no doubt, either, about the splendid re- 
turns of his liberal investment. 

It is not only upon an intellectual basis, 
however, that men have grown liberal; 
but also upon a conventional basis. The 
women of to-day are not hemmed in and 
stunted by rules and restrictions as their 
grandmothers were. They may be de- 
tained out after dark, may travel alone, 
may follow a profession, ride, drive, golf, 
sail a boat, own a yacht, carry on a busi- 
ness, and even deduce opinions from the 
problems of life, without greatly agitating 
the community. 

Once in a while we meet an old-timer 
whose nerves are sincerely jarred by the 
short skirts, the low-heeled walking-boots, 
the large waists, the wholesome, healthful 
athletic gait, and the unesthetic glow in 
the cheeks, of the up-to-date young 
woman. He tells us that girls didn’t do 
those things in his day, and that our 
grandmothers stayed at home: and were 
womanly and men put them on a pedestal 
and looked up to them. It is just as im- 
possible to convince the old-timer that 
girls who enjoy outdoor sports in sensible 
outdoor costumes are womanly, as it is to 
convince him that standing on a pedestal 
is uncomfortable and unprofitable. 

The unfortunate thing about the pedestal 
was its There wasn’t room 
to do anything requiring a wider swath 
than tatting. Then there was the empha- 
sized distance between the base and the 
There is no doubt that men admired 


narrowness. 


top. 
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those pedestal women of Puritan days. 
But women were intended for something 
more than to be admired—they were in- 
tended to be companions, associates, help- 
meets. There is no power in the universe 
so mighty as woman’s influence over man. 
Yet those women who have swayed the 
destinies of men and nations, who have 
undermined thrones, side-tracked kings, 
changed the course of battles, made and 
unmade heroes and directed the course of 
genius, have been types of inferior woman- 
hood, and, almost invariably, not these 
men’s wives. 

And why not their wives? Because 
their wives were busy with their pedestals. 

When a new murderer is committed to the 
Tombs, the first scent which the chief of po- 
lice follows is for ‘*the woman in the case.”’ 

When a new genius bursts upon the 
public, you may usually follow the same 
scent, to get at the root of his genius, or to 
discover the bit of mechanism that has 
forced it to the front. 

The American woman has halted in her 
pointless study of men to devote a few 
moments to the study of herself. The re- 
sult of her reflections is everywhere visible 
—on the links, on the water, in every field 
of athletic sport, in the college, the lect- 
ure-room, the theater, the church, the 
home; in every place where decent man 
goes, there decent woman goes with him. 
Companionship is the watchword—mental, 
physical, spiritual, ethical companionship, 
wherein the oldtime pedestal woman, the 
woman of pure and lofty motive, enters 
into the lives of men, sharing their sports 
and studies, their work and pleasure, their 
troubles and joys, and demonstrating, from 
an equal footing, that the best success, the 
best work, the best play, the best feeling, 
the best fun, the best, the truest, fullest 
living, can be extracted from life as honey 
is sipped from the flower, without de- 
molishing its fairness, without poisoning 
its petals by foulness. 

These are the women who, slowly and 
steadily, are accomplishing what the high- 
voiced advocates .of ‘‘Woman’s Rights’’ 
never will: the social equality of the sexes. 
They are the ideal wives, and mothers, and 
comrades, of the present; and they will 
constitute themselves ‘‘the woman in the 
case’? for future genius and generations. 
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Drawn by E. Hering. 
XX. 
MR. BEDFORD IN INFINITE SPACE. 


WENT nearer to it. It was the little 
cricket-cap Cavor had worn. 

I saw then that the scattered branches 
about it had been forcibly smashed and 
trampled. I hesitated, stepped forward 
and picked it up. 

I stood with Cavor’s cap in my hand, 
staring at the trampled ground about me. 
On some of them were little smears of 
something dark, something that I dared 
not touch. A dozen yards away, perhaps, 
the rising breeze dragged something into 
view, something small and vividly white. 

It was a little piece of paper, crumpled 
as though it had been clutched tightly. I 
picked it up, and on it were smears of red. 
My eye caught faint pencil-marks. I 
smoothed it out and saw uneven and 
broken writing, ending at last in a crooked 
streak upon the paper. 

I set myself to decipher this. 

‘‘T have been injured about the knee, I 
think my knee-cap is smashed, and I can- 
not run or crawl,’’ it began—pretty dis- 
tinctly written. 


By HG Weils 





Then, less legibly: ‘‘They have been 
chasing me for some time and it is only a 
question of ’’—the word ‘‘time’’ seemed 
to have been written here and erased in 
favor of something illegible—‘‘before they 
get me. They are beating all about me.’’ 

Then the writing became convulsive. *‘I 
can hear them,’’ I guessed the tracing 
meant, and then it was quite unreadable 
fora space. Then came a little string of 
words that were quite distinct: ‘‘a different 
sort of Selenite altogether, who appears to 
be directing the ——’’ The writing be- 
came a mere hasty confusion again. 

‘‘They have larger brain-cases, and are 
clothed, as I take it, in thin plates of 
gold. They make gentle noises. and move 
with organized deliberation. And though 
I am wounded and helpless here, their ap- 
pearance still gives me hope——’’ That 
was like Cavor. ‘‘They have not shot at 
me or attempted injury. I intend——” 

Then came the sudden streak of the 
pencil across the paper, and on the back 
and edges—blood ! 

And asI stood there, stupid and _ per- 
plexed, with this dumfounding relic in 
my hand, something very, very soft and 
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light and chill touched my hand for a mo- 
ment and ceased to be, and then a thing, 
a little white speck, drifted athwart a 
shadow. It was a tiny snowflake, the first 
snowflake, the herald of the night. 

I looked up with a start, and the sky 
had darkened almost to blackness and was 
thick with a gathering multitude of coldly 


watchful stars. I looked eastward, and 
the light of that shriveled world was 


westward, 





touched with a somber bronze 
and the sun, robbed now by a thickening 
white mist of half its heat and splendor, 
was touching the crater rim, was sinking 
out of sight, and all the shrubs and jagged 
and tumbled rocks stood out against it in 
a bristling disorder of black shapes. Into 
the great lake of darkness westward, a vast 
wreath of mist was sinking. A cold wind 
set all the crater shivering. Suddenly, for 
a moment I was in a puff of falling snow 
and all the world about me gray and dim. 

And then it was I heard, not loud and 
penetrating as at first, but faint and dim 
like a dying voice, that tolling, that same 
tolling that had welcomed the coming of 
the day, ‘‘Boom! Boom! Boom!’’ And 
suddenly the open mouth of the tunnel, 
down below there, shut like an eye and 
vanished out of sight. 

Then indeed I was alone. 

Over me, within me, closing in on me, 
embracing me ever nearer, was the Eternal, 
that which was before the beginning and 
that which triumphs over the end; that 
enormous void in which all light and life 
and being is but the thin and vanishing 
splendor of a falling-star, the cold, the 
stillness, the silence—the infinite and final 
Night of space. 


‘“No!’’ Icried. ‘‘No! Not yet! Not 
yet! Wait! Wait! Oh, wait!’’ and, 
frantic and convulsive, shivering with 


cold and terror, I flung the crumpled paper 
from me, scrambled back to the crest to 
take my bearings, and then, with all the 
will that was in me, leaped out toward the 
mark I had left, dim and distant now in 
the very margin of the shadow. 

Leap, leap, leap, and each leap was 
seven ages. Before me the pale serpent- 
girdled sector of the sun sank and sank, 
and the advancing shadow swept to seize 
the sphere before I could reach it. Once, 


and then again, my foot slipped on the 
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gathering snow as I leaped, and shortened 
my leap; once I fell short into bushes that 
crashed and smashed into dusty chips and 
nothingness, and once I stumbled as I 
dropped and rolled head over heels into a 
gully, and rose bruised and bleeding, and 
confused as to my direction. But such 
incidents were as nothing to the intervals, 
those awful pauses when one drifted 
through the air toward that pouring tide 
of night. ‘‘Shall I reach it? Oh, Heaven! 
shall I reach it?’’——a thousand times re- 
peated until it passed into a prayer, into a 
sort of litany. And with the barest mar- 
gin of time I reached the sphere. 

Already it had passed into the chill pe- 
numbra of the cold. Already the snow was 
thick upon it, and the cold reaching my 
marrow. But I reached it—the snow was 
already banking against it—and crept into 
its refuge with the snowflakes dancing in 
about me, as I tried with chilling hands 
to thrust the valve in, and spun it tight 
and hard. And then, with fingers that 
were already thick and clumsy, I turned 
to the shutter studs. 

As I fumbled with the switches—for I 
had never controlled them before—I could 
see dimly, through the steaming glass, the 
blazing red streamers of the sinking sun 
dancing and flickering through the snow- 
storm, and the black forms of the scrub 
thickening and ‘broadening and bending 
and breaking beneath the accumulating 
snow. Thicker whirled the snow and 
thicker, black against the light. What 
if even now the switches overcame me? 
Then something clicked under my hands 
and in an instant that last vision of the 
moon-world was hidden from my eyes. 
I was in the silence and darkness of the 
interplanetary sphere. 

It was almost as though I had been 
killed. Indeed, I could imagine a man 
suddenly and violently killed would feel 
very much asI did. One moment, a pas- 
sion of agonizing existence and fear; the 
next, darkness and stillness, neither light 
nor life, nor sun, moon or stars, the blank 
Infinite. Although the thing was done 
by my own act, although I had already 
tasted this very effect in Cavor’s company, 
I felt astonished, dumfounded and over- 
whelmed. I seemed to be borne upward 
into an enormous darkness. My fingers 
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‘““t MANAGED TO CRAWL OUT UPON THE SAND, OVER WHICH THE RETREATING WAVES STILL CAME AND WENT.” 
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floated off the studs, I hung as if I were 
annihilated, and at last very softly and 
gently I came against the bale and the 
golden chain and the crowbars, that had 
drifted to the middle of the sphere. 

I do not know how long that drifting 
took. In the sphere, of course, even more 
than on the moon one’s earthly time sense 
was ineffectual. At the touch of the bale 
it was as if I had awakened from a dream- 
less sleep. I immediately perceived that 
if I wanted to keep awake and alive, I 
must get a light or open a window so as 
to get a grip of something with my eyes. 
And besides, I was cold. I kicked off 
from the bale, therefore, clawed on to the 
thin cords within the glass, crawled along 
until I got to the manhole rim and so got 
my bearings for the light and blind studs, 
took a shove off, and flying once round the 
bale and getting a from something 
big and flimsy that was drifting loose, I 
got my hand on the cord quite close to the 
studs and reached them. I lit the little 
lamp first of all, to see what it was I had 
collided with, and discovered that old 
copy of ‘‘Lloyd’s News,’’ which had 
slipped its moorings and was adrift in the 
void. That brought me out of the Infinite 
to my own proper dimensions again. It 
made me laugh and pant for a time, and 
suggested the idea of a little oxygen from 
one of the cylinders. After that, I lit the 
heater until I felt warm, and then I took 
food. Then I work in a very 
gingerly fashion on the Cavorite blinds to 
see if I could guess by any means how the 


scare 


set to 


sphere was traveling. 

The first blind I opened I shut at once, 
and hung for a time flattened and blinded 
by the sunlight that had hit me. After 
thinking a little, I started upon the win- 
dows at right angles to this one, and got 
the huge crescent moon and the little 
crescent earth behind it, the second time. 
I was amazed to find how far I was from 
the moon. I had reckoned not only that 
I should have little or none of the ‘‘kick- 
off’’ which the earth’s atmosphere had 
given us at our start, but that the tangen- 
tial ‘‘fly-off’’ of the moon’s spin would be 
at least twenty-eight times less than the 
earth’s. I had expected to discover myself 
hanging over our crater and on the edge of 
the night, but all that was now only a 
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part of the outline of the white crescent 
that filled the sky. And Cavor——? 

He was already infinitesimal. 

Under the inspiring touch of the drift- 
ing newspaper, I became very practical 
again for a while. It was quite clear to me 
that what I had to do was to get back to 
earth, but as far as I could see I was drift- 
ing away from it. Whatever had happened 
to Cavor, I was powerless to help him. 
There he was, living or dead behind the 
mantle of that rayless night, and there 
he must remain until I could summon our 
fellow-men to his assistance. That, briefly, 
was the plan I had in my mind: to come 
back to earth, and then, as maturer con- 
sideration might determine, either to show 
and explain the sphere to a few discreet 
persons and act with them, or else to keep 
my secret, sell my gold, obtain weapons, 
provisions and an assistant, and return 
with these advantages to deal on equal 
terms with the flimsy people of the moon, 
and either to rescue Cavor or to procure a 
sufficient supply of gold to place my sub- 
sequent proceedings on a firmer basis. All 
this was pretty clear and obvious, and I set 
myself to decide just exactly how the return 
to earth should be contrived. 

I puzzled out at last that I must drop 
back toward the moon as near as I dared, 
to gather velocity, then shut my windows 
and fly behind it, and when I was past, 
open my earthward windows and so get off 
at a good pace homeward. But whether I 
should ever reach the earth by that device, 
or whether I might not simply find myself 
spinning about it in some hyperbolic or 
parabolic curve or other, I could not tell. 
Later I had a happy inspiration, and by 
opening certain the moon, 
which had appeared in the sky in front of 
the earth, I turned my course aside so as 
to head off the earth, which it had become 
evident to me I must pass behind without 
some such expedient. I did a very great 
deal of complicated thinking over these 
problems—for I am no mathematician—and 
in the end I am certain it was much more 
my good luck than my reasoning that 
enabled me to hit the earth. Had I 
known then, as I know now, the math- 
ematical chances that there were against 
me, I doubt if I should have troubled even 
to touch the studs to make. any attempt. 


windows to 

















And having puzzled out what I considered 
to be the thing to do, I opened all my 
moonward windows, and squatted down— 
the effort lifted me for a time some foot or 
so into the air and I hung there in the 
oddest way—and waited for fhe crescent to 
get bigger and bigger until I felt I was 
near enough for safety. Then I would shut 
the windows, fly past the moon with the 
velocity I had got from it—if I did not 
smash upon it—and so go on toward the 
earth. 

A time came when this was done and I 
shut out the sight of the moon from my 
eyes, and in a state of mind singularly free 
from anxiety or any other distressful quality, 
I sat down to begin my vigil in that little 
speck of matter in Infinite Space that 
would last until I should strike the earth. 
The heater had made the sphere tolerably 
warm, the air had been refreshed by the 
oxygen, and I felt perfectly comfortable, 
for the first time indeed since I had left the 
earth. I had extinguished the light again, 
lest it should fail me in the end; I was in 
darkness save for the earthshine and the 
glitter of the stars below me. Everything 
was absolutely silent and still; I might 
indeed have been the only being in the 
Universe; and yet, strangely enough, I had 
no more feeling of loneliness or fear than 
if I had been lying in bed on earth. Yet 
during my last hours in the crater of the 
moon the sense of my utter loneliness had 
been an agony. 

I remember that after I had been sitting 
in this manner for some days—though at 
the time they seemed no more than hours 
to me—I found myself thinking with a 
strange breadth and freedom of all that we 
had undergone and of all my life and 
motives and the secret issues of my being. 
I seemed to myself to grow greater and 
all sense of movement passed 
from me, until I was floating amid the 
stars; and always the earth’s 
littleness, and the infinite littleness of my 
life upon it, increased. 

I can’t profess to explain the things that 
happened in my mind, though no doubt 
they could all be traced directly or indi- 
rectly to the curious physical conditions 
under which I was living, but I set them 
down here for what they are worth. One 
curious idea dominated me more and more 


greater ; 


sense of 
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as these strange days of suspense followed 
one another, and that was an increasing 
doubt of my own identity. I 
I may so express it, dissociated from Bed- 
ford; [looked down on Bedford asa trivial, 
incidental thing with which I chanced to 
be I saw Bedford in many 
relations as an ass or as a poor beast, where 
I had hitherto been inclined to regard him 
with a quiet pride as a very spirited or 
rather forcible person. I saw him not 
only as an ass, but as the son of many 
generations of asses. I reviewed - his 
school-days, and his early manhood, and 
his first encounter with love, very much as 
one might review the proceedings of an 
ant in the sand. Something of that period 
of lucidity, I regret, still hangs about me, 
and I doubt if I shall ever recover the full- 
bodied self-satisfaction of my early days. 
But at the time, the thing was not in the 
least painful, because I had that extraordi- 
nary persuasion that as a matter of fact I 
was no more Bedford than I was any one 
else, but only a mind floating in the still 
serenity of space. Why should I be dis- 
turbed about this Bedford’s shortcomings? 
I was not responsible for him or them. 

For a time I struggled against this really 
I tried to sum- 
moments, of 


became, if 


connected. 


very grotesque delusion. 
mon the memory of vivid 
tender or intense emotions, to my assist- 
ance; I felt that if I could recall one gen- 
uine twinge of feeling the growing sever- 
ance would be stopped. But I could not 


do it. I saw Bedford rushing down 
Chancery Lane, hat on the back of his 
head, coat-tails flying out, en route for his 


public examination. I saw him dodging, 
and bumping against, and even saluting, 
other similar little creatures in that swarm- 
ing gutter of peop'e. Me? I saw Bedford 
that same evening in the sitting-room of a 
certain lady, and his hat was on the table 
beside him and it wanted brushing badly, 
and he was in Me? I saw him 
with a lady in various attitudes and emo- 


tears. 


tions—I never felt so detached before. 
I saw him hurrying off to Lympne 


to write a play, and accosting Cavor, and 
in his shirt-sleeves working at the sphere, 
and walking out to Canterbury because he 
was afraid to come! Me? I did not be- 
lieve it. 

I still reasoned that all this was halluci- 
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nation, due to my solitude and the fact 
that I had lost all weight and sense of 
resistance. I endeavored to recover that 
sense by banging myself about the sphere, 
by pinching my hands and clasping them 
together. Among other things, I lit the 
light, captured that torn copy of ‘‘Lloyd’s’’ 
and read those convincingly realistic adver- 
tisements again, about the Cutaway bi- 
cycle, and the gentleman of private means, 
and the lady in distress who was selling 
those ‘‘forks and spoons.’’, There was no 
doubt they existed surely enough, and said 
I: ‘*This is your world, and you are 
Bedford, and you are going back to live 
among things like that for all the rest of 


your life.’’ But the doubts within me 
could still argue: ‘‘It is not you that are 
reading, it is Bedford—but you are not 


Bedford, youknow. That’s just where the 

mistake comes in.’ 

‘*Confound it!’’ I cried, ‘‘and 
not Bedford, what am I?’’ 

But in that direction no light was forth- 
coming, though the strangest fancies came 
drifting into my brain, queer remote sus- 
picions like shadows seen from far away. 
Do you know, I had a sort of idea that 
really I was something quite outside of not 
only the world, but all worlds, and out of 
space and time, and that this poor Bedford 
was just a peephole through which I looked 
at life. 

Enough of this remarkable phase of my 
experiences. I tell it here simply to show 
how one’s isolation and departure from 
this planet touched not only the functions 
and feeling of every organ of the body, but 
indeed also the very fabric of the mind, 
with strange and unconjectured disturb- 
ances. All through the major portion of 
that vast space journey, I hung thinking 
of such immaterial things as these, hung 
dissociated and apathetic, a cloudy mega- 

‘lomaniac as it were, amidst the stars and 
planets in the void of space; and not only 
the world to which I was returning, but 
the blue-lit caverns of the Selenites, their 
helmet faces, their gigantic and wonderful 
machines, and the fate of Cavor, dropped 
helpless into that world, seemed infinitely 
minute and altogether trivial things to me. 

Until at last I began to feel the pull of 
the earth upon my being, drawing me back 
again to the life that is real for men. And 


’ 


if I am 
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then indeed it grew clearer and clearer to 
me that I was quite certainly Bedford after 
all, and returning after amazing adventures 
to this world of ours again, and with a life 
that 1 was very likely to lose in this return. 
I began to puzzle out the conditions under 
which I must fall to earth. 


XXI. 


MR. BEDFORD AT LITTLESTONE. 


My line of flight was about parallel with 
the surface as I came into the upper air. 
The temperature of the sphere began to rise 
forthwith. I knew it behooved me to drop 
at once. Far below me in a darkling 
twilight stretched a great expanse of sea. 
I opened every window I could and fell— 
out of sunshine into evening and out of 
evening into night. Vaster grew the earth 
and vaster, swallowing up the stars, and 
the silvery, translucent, starlit veil of 
cloud it wore spread out to catch me. At 
last the world seemed no longer a sphere, 
but flat, and then concave. It was no 
longer a planet in the sky, but the world 
of man. I shut all but an inch or so of 
earthward window and dropped with a 
slackening velocity. The broadening water, 
now so near that I could see the dark 
glitter of the waves, rushed up to meet me. 
I snapped the last strip of window and sat 
scowling and biting my knuckles waiting 
for the impact. 

The sphere hit the water with a huge 
splash; it must have sent it fathoms high. 
At the splash I flung the Cavorite shutters 
open. Down I went, but slower and 
slower, and then I felt the sphere pressing 
against my feet and so drove up again as a 
bubble drives. And at the last I was 
floating and rocking upon the surface of 
the sea and my journey in space was at an 
end. 

The night was dark and overcast. Two 
yellow pin-points far away showed the 
passing of a ship, and nearer was a red 
glare that came and went. Had not the 
electricity of my glow-lamp exhausted 
itself, I could have got picked up that night. 
In spite of the inordinate fatigue I was be- 
ginning to feel, I was excited now, and for 
a time hopeful in a feverish, impatient way 
that so my traveling might end. 

But at last I ceased to move about, and 
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> ‘“ “WHAT ON EARTH IS THAT THING?’ HE ASKED." 


sat, wrists on knees, staring at a distant 
red light. It swayed up and down, rock- 
ing, rocking. My excitement passed. I 
realized I had yet to spend another night, 
at least, in the sphere. I perceived myself 
infinitely heavy and fatigued. And so I 
fell asleep. 

A change in my rhythmic motion awak- 
ened me. I peered through the refracting 
glass and saw that I had come aground 
upon a huge shallow of sand. Far away I 
seemed to see houses and trees, and sea- 
ward a curved vague distortion of a ship 
hung between sea and sky. 

I stood up and staggered. My one de- 
sire was to emerge. The manhole was up- 
ward and I wrestled with the screw. 
Slowly I opened the manhole. At last the 
air was singing in again as once it had 
sung out. But this time I did not wait 
until the pressure was adjusted. In an- 
other moment I had the weight of the 
window on my hands and I was open, wide 
open, to the old familiar sky of earth. 





The air hit me on the chest so that I 
gasped. I dropped the glass screw. I 
cried out, put my hands to my chest and sat 
down. Fora time I was in pain. Then 
I took deep breaths. At last I could rise 
and move about again. 

I tried to thrust my head through the 
manhole, and the sphere rolled over. It 
was as though something had lugged my 
head down directly it emerged. I ducked 
back sharply or I should have been pinned 
face under water. After some wriggling 
and shoving I managed to crawl out upon 
the sand, over which the retreating waves 
still came and went. 

I did not attempt to stand up. It 
seemed to me that my body must be sud- 


denly changed to lead. Mother Earth 
had her grip on me now—no Cavorite 
intervening. I sat down heedless of the 


water that came over my feet. 

It was dawn, a gray dawn, rather over- 
cast but showing here and there a long 
patch of greenish-gray. Some way out, 
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a ship was lying at anchor, a pale silhou- 
ette of a ship with one yellow light. The 
water came rippling in in long, shallow 
waves. Away to the right curved the 
land, a shingle bank with little hovels, and 
at last a lighthouse, a sailing-mark and a 
point. Inland stretched a space of level 
sand, broken here and there by pools of 
water and ending, a mile away perhaps, in 
a low of scrub. To the northeast 
some isolate watering-place was visible, a 


shore 
row of gaunt lodging-houses, the tallest 
things that I could see on earth, dull dabs 
against the brightening sky. What strange 


men can have reared these vertical piles 
in such an amplitude of space, I do not 


know. There they are like pieces of 
Brighton lost in the waste. 

For a long time I sat there, yawning 
and rubbing my face. At last I struggled 
to rise. It made me feel that I was lift- 
ing a weight. I stood up. 

I stared at the distant houses. For the 
first time since our starvation in the crater 
I thought of earthly food. ‘‘Bacon,’’ I 
whispered, ‘‘eggs. Good toast and good 
coffee.—And how the devil am I going to 
get all this stuff to Lympne?’’ I wondered 
where I was. It wasan east shore anyway, 
and I had seen Europe before I dropped. 

I heard footsteps scrunching in the sand, 
and a little round-faced, friendly-looking 
man in flannels, with a _ bathing-towel 
wrapped about his shoulders and his bath- 
ing-dress over his arm, appeared up the 
beach. I knew instantly that I must be 
in England. He was staring most in- 
tently at the sphere and me. He advanced 
staring. I dare say I looked a ferocious 
savage enough—dirty, unkempt, ragged to 
indescribable degree—but it did not 
He stopped at a 

‘*Hul-lo, my 


an 
occur to me at the time. 
distance of twenty yards. 
man !’’ he said, doubtfully. 
‘*Hullo yourself !’’ said I. 
He advanced, reassured by that. 
on earth is that thing?’’ he asked. 
‘*Can you tell me where Iam?’’ I asked. 
‘‘That’s Littlestone,’’ he said, pointing 
to the houses; ‘‘and that’s Dungeness! 
Have you just landed? What’s that thing 
Some sort of machine?’’ 


‘* What 


you’ve got? 
“omen,” 
‘‘Have you floated ashore? Have you 

been wrecked or something? What is it?’’ 
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I meditated swiftly. I madean estimate 
of the little man’s appearance as he drew 
nearer. ‘‘By Jove!’’ he said, ‘‘you’ve 
had a time of it! I thought you 
Well——_ Where were you cast away? 
Is that thing a sort of floating thing for 
saving life?’’ 

I decided to take that line for the pres- 
ent. I made a few vague aflirmatives. 
‘*T want help,’’ Isaid, hoarsely. ‘‘I want 
to get some stuff up the beach—stuff I can’t 
very well leave about.’’ I became aware 
of three other pleasant-looking young men 
with towels, blazers and straw hats coming 
down the sands toward me. Evidently 
the early bathing section of this Little- 
stone. 

‘*Help?’’ said the young man; ‘‘rather! 
He became vaguely active. ‘‘What par- 
ticularly do you want done?’’ He turned 
round and gesticulated. The three young 
men accelerated their pace. In a minute 
they were about me, plying me with 
questions I was indisposed to answer. ‘‘I’ll 
tell all that later,’’ I said. ‘‘I’m dead 
beat. I’m a rag.”’ 

‘*Come up to the hotel,’’ said the fore- 
most little man. ‘‘We’ll look after that 
thing there.’’ 

I hesitated. ‘‘I can’t,’’ I said. ‘‘In 
that sphere there are two big bars of 
gold.’’ 

They looked incredulously at one an- 
other, then at me with a new inquiry. I 
went to the sphere, stooped, crept in, and 
presently they had the Selenites’ crowbars 
and the broken chain before them. If I 
had not been so horribly fagged, I could 
have laughed at them. It was like kittens 
round a beetle. They didn’t know what 
to do with the stuff. The fat little man 
stooped and lifted the end of one of the 
bars and then dropped it with a grunt. 

Then they all did. 

‘*It’s lead or gold!’’ said one. 

‘*Oh, it’s gold /”’ said another. 

‘*Gold right enough,’’ said the third. 

Then they all stared at me, and then 
they all stared at the ship lying at anc!.or. 
‘“‘T say !’’ cried the little man, ‘‘but where 
did you get that?’’ 

I was too tired to keep up a lie. 
got it in the moon.’’ 

I saw them stare at one another. 

‘*Look here!’’ said I, ‘‘I’m not going to 
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argue now. Help me carry these lumps 
of gold up to the hotel—I guess with rests 
two of you can manage one, and I'll trail 
this chain thing—and I'll tell you more 
when I’ve had some food.’’ 

‘*And how about that thing?’’ 

‘*Tt won’t hurt there,’’ I said. ‘‘Any- 
how—confound it!—it must stop there 
now. If the tide comes up, it will float 
all right.’’ 

And in a state of enormous wonderment 
these young men most obediently hoisted 
my treasures on their shoulders, and with 
limbs that felt like lead I headed a sort of 
procession toward that distant fragment of 
sea-front. Half-way there we were rein- 
forced by two awe-stricken little girls with 
spades, and later a lean little boy with a 
penetrating sniff appeared. He was, I 
remember, wheeling a bicycle, and he ac- 
companied us at a distance of about a 
hundred yards on our right flank and then 
I suppose gave us up as uninteresting, 
mounted his bicycle and rode off over the 
level sands in the direction of the sphere. 

I glanced back after him. 

‘‘He won’t touch it,’’ said the stout 
young man, reassuringly, and I was only 
too willing to be reassured. 

At first, something of the gray of the 
morning was in my mind, but presently 
the sun disengaged itself from the level 
clouds of the horizon and lit the world 
and turned the leaden sea to glittering 
waters. My spirits rose. A sense of the 
vast importance of the things I had done 
and had yet to do came with the sunlight 
into my mind. I laughed aloud as the 
foremost man staggered under my gold. 
When indeed I took my place in the world, 
how amazed the world would be! 

If it had not been for my inordinate fa- 
tigue, the landlord of the Littlestone hotel 
would have been amusing as he hesitated 
between my gold and my respectable com- 
pany on one hand, and my filthy appearance 
on the other. But at last I found myself 
in a terrestrial bath-room once more, with 
warm water to wash myself in, and a change 
of raiment, preposterously small indeed, 
but anyway clean, that the genial little 
man had lent me. He lent mea razor, 
too, but I could not screw up my resolution 
to attack even the outposts of the bristling 
beard that covered my face. 
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I sat down to an English breakfast and 
ate with a sort of languid appetite, an ap- 
petite many weeks old and very decrepit, 
and stirred myself to answer the questions 
of the four young men. And I told them 
the truth. 

‘*Well,’’ said I, ‘‘as you press me—I 
got it in the moon.”’ 

‘The moon?’’ 

‘Yes, the moon in the sky.”’ 

‘But how do you mean?’’ 

‘What I say, confound it!"’ 

‘‘That you have just come from the 
moon?"* 

‘*Exactly! Through space—in that 
ball.’ And I took a delicious mouthful 
of egg. I made a private note that when 
I went back to find Cavor I would take a 
box of eggs. 

I could see clearly that they did not be- 
lieve one word of what I told them, but 
evidently they considered me the most re- 
spectable liar they had ever met. They 
glanced at one another and then concen- 
trated the fire of their eyes on me. I 
fancy they expected a clue to me in the 
way I helped myself to salt. They seemed 
to find something significant in my pep- 
pering my egg. 
masses of gold they had staggered under 
held their minds. There the lumps lay in 
front of me, each worth thousands of 
pounds and as impossible for any one to 
steal as a house or a piece of land. As I 
looked at their curious faces over my 
coffee-cup, I realized something of the 
enormous wilderness of explanations into 


Those strangely shaped 


which I should have to wander to render 
myself comprehensible again. 

**You don’t really mean——’’ began the 
youngest young man, in the tone of one 
who speaks to an obstinate child. 

‘*Just pass me that toast-rack,’’ I said, 
and shut him up completely. 

‘*But look here, I say,’’ began one of 
the others. ‘‘We're not going to believe 
that, you know.”’ 

‘Ah, well,’’ said I, and shrugged my 
shoulders. 

‘*He doesn’t want to tell us,’’ said the 
youngest young man, in a stage aside; and 
then, with an appearance of great sang- 
froid, ‘‘ You don’t mind if I take a cigar- 
ette?”’ 

I waved him a cordial assent, and pro- 
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breakfast. Two of the 

out of the farther 
inaudibly. I was 
‘*The tide,’’ I said, 


ceeded with my 
others went and looked 
window talked 
struck by a thought. 
‘is running out?’’ 


and 


There was a pause as to who should 
answer me. ‘‘It’s near the 
the fat little man. 

‘*Well, anyway,’’ 
far.”* 

I decapitated my third egg and began a 
little speech. ‘‘Look here,’’ I said. 
‘*Please don’t imagine I’m surly or telling 
you uncivil lies or anything of that sort. 
I’m forced almost to be a little short and 
I can quite understand this 


ebb,’’ said 


I said, ‘‘it won't float 


mysterious. 
is as queer as it can be and that your imag- | 


inations must be going it. I can assure 
you, you're in at a memorable time. But 
I can’t make it clear to you now— it’s im- 
I give you my word of honor 
I've come from the moon, and _ that’s 
all I can tell you.—All the same 
I’m tremendously obliged to you, you 
know, tremendously. I hope that my man- 
ner hasn’t in any way given you offense.’’ 

‘*Oh, not in the least !’’ said the youngest 
young man, affably. ‘‘We can quite un- 
derstand,’’ and staring hard at me all the 
time, he heeled his chair back until it very 
upset, and recovered with some 
exertion. ‘‘Not a bit of it,’’ said my fat 
young man. ‘‘Don’t you imagine that /’’ 
and they all got up, and dispersed, and 
walked about, and lit cigarettes, and gen- 
erally tried to show they were perfectly 
amiable and disengaged and entirely free 
from the slightest curiosity about me and 
the sphere. ‘‘I’m going to keep an eye 
on that ship out there all the same,’’ I 
heard one of them remarking in an un- 
dertone. If only they could have forced 
themselves to it, they would, I believe, 
left me. I went 


possible. 


nearly 


even have gone out and 
- on with my third egg. 

‘*The weather,’’ the fat little 
marked presently, ‘‘has been immense, has 
it not? I don’t know when we have had 
such a summer.’’ 

‘**Phoo-whizz!’’ 
rocket! 

And somewhere a window was broken. 

‘* What's that?’’ cried I. 

‘*Tt isn’*t——?"’ cried the little man, and 
rushed to the corner window. 


man re- 


Like a 


tremendous , 
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All the others rushed to the window 
likewise. I sat staring at them. 

Suddenly I leaped up, knocked over my 
third egg, and rushed for the window also. 
I had just thought of something. ‘*Noth- 
ing to be seen there,’’ cried the little man, 
rushing for the door. 

‘It’s that boy!’’ I cried, bawling in 
hoarse fury; ‘‘it’s that accursed boy !’’ and 
turning about I pushed the waiter aside— 
he was just bringing me some more toast 
—and rushed violently out of the room 
and down and out upon the queer little es- 
planade in front of the hotel. 

The sea which had been smooth was 
rough now with hurrying cat’s-paws, and 
all about where the sphere had been was 
tumbled water like the wake of a ship. 
Above, a little puff of cloud whirled like 
dispersing smoke, and the three or four 
people on the beach were staring up with 
interrogative faces toward the point of that 
unexpected report. And that was all! 
Boots and waiter and the four young men 
in blazers came rushing out behind me. 
Shouts came from windows and doors, and 
all sorts of worrying people came into 
sight, agape. 

For a time I stood there, too over- 
whelmed by this new development to think 
of the people about me. 

‘“There’s Cavor,’’ I said. ‘‘Up there! 
And no one knows anything of how to 
make the stuff-——- Good Lord!’’ 

I felt as though somebody was pouring 
funk out of a can down the back of my 
neck. My iegs became feeble. Then 
there was that confounded boy—sky-high ! 
I was utterly ‘‘left.’’ There was the gold 
in the coffee-room—my only possession on 
earth. There were my creditors. Good 
heavens! How would it all work out? 
The general effect was of a gigantic, un- 
manageable confusion. 

‘*T say,’’ said the voice of the little man, 
behind. ‘‘I say, you know.’’ 

I wheeled about, and there were twenty 
or thirty people, a sort of irregular invest- 
ment of people, all- bombarding me with 
dumb interrogation, with infinite doubt 
and suspicion. I felt the compulsion of 
their eyes intolerably. I groaned aloud. 
“*T can’t,’? I shouted. ‘‘I tell you I can’t! 
I’m not equal to it! You must puzzle and 
—and be damned to you!”’ 
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I gesticulated convulsively. He receded 

a step as though I had threatened him. I 
made a bolt through them into the hotel. I 
the coffee-room, rang 
I gripped the waiter 
I shouted. 


charged back into 
the bel) furiously. 
as he entered. ‘*D’ye hear?’’ 
‘‘Get help and carry these bars up to my 
room right away.’’ 

He failed to understand 
shouted and raved at him. 
ing little old man in a green apron ap- 
peared, and further two of the young men 
made a dash at them and 


and [ 


A scared-look- 


me, 


in flannels. I 


Drawn by E. Hering. 


“THE FAT LITTLE MAN STOOPED AND LIFTED THE END OF ONE OF THE BARS.’ 


commandeered their services. As soon as 
was in my room I felt free 
quarrel. ‘‘Now get out,’’? I shouted; 
‘“‘all of you get out if you don’t want to 
man mad before your eyes!’’ 
And I helped the waiter by the shoulder 
as he hesitated in the doorway. And then 
as I had the door locked on them 
all, I tore off the little man’s clothes again, 
shied them right and left, and got into bed 
forthwith. And there I lay swearing and 
panting and cooling for a very long time. 

At last I was calm enough to get out of 


the gold to 


see a 


gO 


as soon 


bed and ring up the round-eyed waiter for 
a flannel nightshirt, a soda and whisky, 
And these things 
being procured me, I locked the door again 


and some good cigars. 


and proceeded very deliberately to look the 


entire situation in the face. 

The net result of ‘the great experiment 
“presented itself as an absolute failure. It 
was a rout and I wasthe sole survivor. It 
was an absolute collapse and this was the 
final disaster. for it 
but to save myself, and as much as I could 


There was nothing 


in the way of prospects, from our débicle. 


At one fatal crowning blow, all my vague 
of return and recovery had 
vanished. My intention of going back to 
the moon, of Cavor, any 
rate of getting a sphereful of gold and 


resolutions 


rescuing or at 
afterward of having a fragment of Cavorite 
analyzed and so recovering his great secret 
—all these ideas vanished altogether. 

I was the sole survivor and that was all. 
that going to bed was one of 
ideas I have 
I really believe I should either 


I think 
luckiest 
emergency. 


the ever had in an 
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have got loose-headed or done some fatal 
indiscreet thing. But there, locked in and 
secure from all interruption, I could think 
out the position in all its bearings and 
make my arrangements at leisure. 

Of course, it was quite clear to me what 
had happened to the boy. He had crawled 
into the sphere, meddled with the studs,’ 
shut the Cavorite windows and gone up. 
It was highly improbable he had screwed 
in the manhole stopper, and even if he had 
the chances were a thousand to one against 
his getting back. It was fairly evident 
that he would gravitate to the middle of 
the sphere and remain there and so cease 
to be a legitimate terrestrial interest, how- 
ever remarkable he might seem to the in- 
habitants of some remote quarter of space. 
I very speedily convinced myself on that 
point. And as for any responsibility I 
might have in the matter, the more I re- 
flected upon that, the clearer it became 
that if only I kept quiet about things, I 
need not trouble myself about that. 
If I was faced by sorrowing parents de- 
manding their lost boy, I had merely to 
demand my lost sphere—or ask them what 
they meant. At first I had had a vision 
of weeping parents and guardians and all 
sorts of complications, but now I saw that 
I simply had to keep my mouth shut and 
nothing in that could arise. And 
indeed, the more I lay and smoked and 
thought, the more evident became the wis- 
dom of impenetrability. It is within the 
right of every British citizen, provided he 
does not commit damage or indecorum, to 
appear suddenly wherever he pleases and 
as ragged and filthy as he pleases and with 
whatever amount of virgin gold he sees fit 
to encumber himself with, and no one has any 
right at all to hinder and detain him in 
this procedure. I formulated that at last 
to myself, and repeated it over as a sort of 
private Magna Charta of my liberty. 

Once I had put that issue on one side, 
I could take up and consider in an equable 
manner certain considerations I had scarcely 
think of before, namely, those 

the circumstances of my 
But looking at this 


way 


dared to 
arising out of 


bankruptcy. now, 


matter calmly and at leisure, I could see 
that if only I suppressed my identity by a 
temporary assumption of some less well- 
known 


name and if I retained the two 
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months’ beard that had grown upon me, 
the risks of any annoyance from the spite- 
ful creditor to whom I have already alluded 
became very small indeed. From that to 
a definite course of rational worldly action, 
was plain sailing. It was all amazingly 
petty, no‘'doubt, but what was there remain- 
ing for me to do? 

Whatever I did, I was resolved that I 
would keep myself level and right side up. 

I ordered up writing-materials and ad- 
dressed a letter to the New Romney bank— 
the nearest, the informed me— 
telling the manager I wished to open an 
account with him and requesting him to 
send two trustworthy persons properly 
authenticated in a cab with a good horse to 
fetch some hundredweight of gold with 
which I happened to be encumbered. I 
signed the letter ‘‘Wells,’’ which ap- 
peared to me to be a thoroughly respect- 
able sort of name. This done, I got a 
Folkestone directory, picked out an out- 
fitter, and asked him to send a cutter to 
measure me fora drab tweed suit, ordering at 
the same time a valise, dressing-bag, shirts, 
hats (to fit), and forth, and from a 
watchmaker I also ordered a watch. And 
these letters being dispatched, I had up as 
good a lunch as the hotel could give, and 
then lay smoking a cigar, as calm and 
ordinary as possible, until, in accordance 
with my instructions, two duly authen- 
ticated clerks came from the bank and 
weighed and took away my gold. After 
which I pulled the clothes over my ears in 
order to drown any knocking, and went 
very comfortably to sleep. 

I went to sleep. No doubt it was a 
prosaic thing for the first man back from 
the moon to do, and I can imagine that 
the young and imaginative reader will find 
my behavior disappointing. But I was 
horribly fatigued and bothered, and, con- 
found it! what else was there to do? 
There clearly was not the remotest chance 
of my being believed if I had told my 
story then, and it would certainly have sub- 
jected me to intolerable annoyances. I 
went to sleep. When at last I woke up 
again, I was ready to face the world as I 
have always been accustomed to face it 
since I came to years of discretion. And 


waiter 


so 


so I go‘ away to Italy and there it is I am 
If the world will not 


writing this story. 





have it as fact, then 
the world may take 
it as fiction. It is 
no concern of mine. 

And now that 
the account is fin- 
ished, Iam amazed 
to think how com- 
pletely this advent- 
ure is gone and 
done with. Every- 
body believes that 
Cavor was a not 
very brilliant scien- 
tific experimenter 
who blew up his 
house and himself 
at Lympne, and 
folks explain the 
bang that followed 
my arrival at Lit- 
tlestone by a ref- 
erence to the ex- 
periments with ex- 
plosives that are 
going on continu- 
ally at the govern- 
ment establishment 
of Lydd, two miles 
away. I must con- 
fess that hitherto 
I have not ac- 
knowledged my 
share in the dis- 
appearance of 
Master Tommy 
Simmons, which 
was that little 
boy’s name. That 
perhaps may prove 
a difficult item of 
corroboration to 
explain away. 
They account for 
my appearance in 
rags with two bars 
of indisputable 
gold upon the Lit- 
tlestone beach, in 
various ingenious 
Wways—it doesn’t 
worry me _ what 
they think of me. 
They say I have 
strung all these 


So 
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WORKING HERE AT AMALFI.” 

















things together to avoid being questioned 
too closely as to the source of my wealth. 
I should like to see the man who could in- 
vent a story that would hold together like 
thisone. Well, they must take ic as fiction 
—there it is. 

I have told my story—and now I sup- 
pose I have to take up the worries of this 
terrestrial life again. Even if one has been 
to the moon, one has still to earn a living. 
So I am working here at Amalfi on the 
scenario of that play I sketched before 
Cavor came walking into my world, and I 
am trying to piece my life together as it 
was before ever I saw him. I must confess 
that I find it hard to keep my mind on the 
play when the moonshine comes into my 


room. It is full moon here, and _ last 
night I was out on the pergola for hours 
(THE 


messages to the earth. 
trician. 
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staring away at that shining blankness that 
hides so much. Imagine it !—tables, and 
chairs, and trestles, and bars, of gold. 
Confound it!—if only one could hit on 
that Cavorite again! But a thing like that 
doesn’t come twice ina life. Here I am, 
a little better off than I was at Lympne and 
that is all. And Cavor has committed 
suicide in a more elaborate way than any 
human being ever did before. So the story 
closes as finally and completely as a dream. 
It fits in so little with all the other-things 
of life, so much of it is so utterly remote 
from all human experience—the leaping, 
the eating, the breathing and those weight- 
less times—that indeed there are moments 
when, in spite of my moon gold, I do more 
than believe myself that the whole thing 
was a dream. 
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Notre.—A most extraordinary communication has just been received. Unless we are being elaborately 


hoaxed, this story of Mr. Bedford’s is not fiction at all. 
For that we have no less an authority than Mr. Julius Wendigee, the great elec- 


At present we know nothing of the nature of Mr. Cavor’s communication, but we are sending 


Mr. Cavor is alive in the moon and he is sending 


our London agent at once to Mr. Wendigee’s observatory on Monte Rosa in the Alps, and we have 


communicated with Mr. Bedford, who is in Algiers. 
curiosity of our readers in our next issue. 
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We hope, therefore, to be in a position to satisfy the 






I FOUGHT a battle for my friend, 
Adroitly, skilfully. 

Love lent me wit te thrust, defend— 
Herself mine enemy. 


This way and that the battle went— 
Ah, we were wary foes! 

Against my force of argument 
Her stubborn will uprose. 


Her very weakness lent her strength, 
Yet strove I valiantly. 

I conquered for my friend at length— 
Herself the victory. 


God knows a bloodless battle-field, 
Yet marvel at the end, 


I lost what most I 


For whom I fought—my friend. 


grieved to yield, 



















By 


LL men 
are by 
nature 
free 
and un- 


An aristocracy is an artificial at- 
tempt to substitute a sham inequality of 
man’s own making, for the real inequality 
due to nature. 

At first sight, it might seem to a care- 
less observer as if such sham inequalities 
did little or no serious harm to the people 


equal. 


who invent them. In America, I know, 
the typical British lord is commonly 
thought of only as a picturesque though 
foolish person—a human fossil, a quaint 
and interesting medieval relic to be pre- 
served and tolerated on much the same 
grounds of archeological oddity as Temple 
Jar or the Tolbooth at Edinburgh. 
Seen at a sufficient distance, no doubt, 
your aristocrat is funny and fantastic 
without being objectionable. He diver- 
sifies agreeably English life and English 
romance; he forms an exotic element in 
that novel society, whose novelty is its 
antiquity, which the tourist delights to 
observe in Europe; he seems designed by 
a friendly freak of Providence to bestow a 
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conjugal coronet and the title of countess 
on wealth, youth and beauty from New 
York or Chicago. To Americans, there- 
fore, a. serious social objection to the 
British aristocrat must appear almost as 
futile as an attempt to tilt against the 
burlesque characters in a musical extrava- 
ganza. We do not wax virtuous over the 
Grand-Duchess of Gerolstein; we do not 
rise in our democratic wrath against the 
Kings of Barataria, the Mikados and Lord 
Chancellors, in Mr. Gilbert’s comic operas. 
But in England—or rather, to the 
insignificant minority in England who 
think for themselves, instead of allowing 
think for them—the 
envisages itself as no 
harmless absurdity, no antique caricature, 
but as a genuine and powerful living 
dragon, to be faced and fought, a demon 
to be exorcised, a barrier and a stumbling- 
block in the path of progress, to be 
removed with pick and ax by the arms of 
the democracy, as soon as ever that 
somnolent and thick-headed mob awakes 
to a sense of its own true interests. Just 
as the noisome purlieus of the Ghetto at 
Rome or the Mercato Vecchio at Florence, 
which seem antique and picturesque to the 


their ancestors to 


British aristocracy 
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Northern visitor, are recognized as hotbeds 
of disease, infect‘on and vice by the intelli- 
gent Italian, so the British aristocracy, 
which is but a whimsical and antiquated 
incident in European life to the American 
visitor, is a source of real evil and national 
demoralization in the eyes of the intelli- 
gent English observer. 

‘*Not equality,’’ said Ruskin once, ina 
rare burst of lucid 
equality, but a frank recognition of every 
betterness we can find!’’ It is a pleas- 
ure to be able once in a while to agree 
with Ruskin; and that sentence of his 
contains, I think, the one unanswerable 


good sense—‘‘not 


argument against the existence of aristoc- 


racies. If they were merely silly, illogical, 
anachronistic, we might perhaps endure 
them with equanimity, suffering fools 
gladly; but when they poison and de- 
grade national life as well, when they pre- 
vent the recognition of all true betterness, 
we are bound to labor in season and out of 
season for their ultimate extinction. 

Not that I am going to serve up here 
for public delectation any spicy stories 
about ‘‘aristocratic vice,’’ or the pungent 
sins of the upper ten thousand. Such 
considerations of relative virtue are really 
quite foreign to the question at issue. 
Discussions on the relations of dukes to the 
divorce courts, however attractive to the 
London mob, are really but as a red 
herring trailed across the path of the 
national conscience to distract it on such 
minutie of mint, anise and cumin from the 
graver and weightier matters of the law. 
It may be true, or it may not, that in 
these mere minor questions of marital 
etiquette the aristocracy, who ‘‘ought to 
set a good example to their inferiors,’’ do 
set a very bad one. I do not know, and 
I do not care. I have no statistics at 
hand as to the relative average fidelity of 
peers and cobblers, countesses and washer- 
women; nor does the question of such 
purely domestic faithfulness seem to me an 
important one. If the county families 
were all composed of people of exemplary 
moral and religious life, the evil of their 
existence would be not one whit the less 
—perhaps it might even be greater and 
more dangerous—than it is at present. 
An uncomfortable suspicion that his idols 
after all have feet of clay—that the lords 


he dearly loves are as vicious as they are 
useless—is the one hopeful spot to be 
noted to-day in the British Philistine’s 
complacent view of the British aristocracy. 

No; the real evil of peers and peerages, 
of squires and squirearchy, goes much 
deeper than that. It lies in the substitu- 
tion of a false and artificial inequality of 
birth and rank for the real and natural 
inequality of brains and faculties. In a 
well-constituted community, all men start 
fair—or rather, would start fair, for 
community at present existing can claim in 
its most vainglorious moment to be really 
well-constituted. Nobody would have any 
advantage over another save the advantage 
given him by his own mental, moral or 
physical superiority. All men, I said at 
the outset, are born free and unequal. 
They are unequal in stature, in strength, 
in muscular development; unequal in 
intellect, emotions, and rate of acquisition; 
unequal in esthetic taste, in artistic power, 
in gifts and graces, in persuasiveness and 
eloquence. This inequality is a precious 
treasure held in trust by individuals for 
the public. That all inequality should 
have fair play is conducive in the highest 
degree to progress. In a country like 
America, where the only artificial inequality 
which comes largely into action is that of 
wealth and poverty (though that is a big 
exception), it may be admitted at once that 
relatively few people start in life at the 
sort of unnatural advantage which seriously 
injures the interests of the community. 
It is quite true, the sons of millionaires— 
of railway kings, silver kings, oil kings, 
cattle kings—of the monopolists whom you 
have allowed to filch your revenues—have 
in some ways a great pull over the rest of 
the community. That is an artificial 
inequality which sooner or later must be 
cured by socialism. But the point I am 
trying to labor at present lies deeper than 
that. In America the son of a millionaire 
may start with certain relative advantages 
in life; but he does not usurp and obscure 
the field to the prejudice and exclusion of 
all genuine betterness. Money counts for 
much, far too much, in the United States 
—though even money counts for less there, 
I think, than in England; but it does not 
count for everything. It is not a blank 
check to be honored at sight. It does not 


no 
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give a man an enormous and overwhelming 
pull in politics, in diplomacy, in the civil 
service, in life at large; it does not entitle 
him immediately to a seat in Congress, the 
governorship of his state, an entry into 
circle, the position of a 
and congenital authority on 
politics, literature, art, the 
brands of port, the behavior of a gentle- 
man. In England, all these things are 
taken for granted. A peer is by nature a 
legislator and politician, a man of breeding 
wine and 


every social 
recognized 


religion, 


and culture, a connoisseur of 


pictures, a person of social grace and dis- 


tinction, a judge of horse-flesh and the 
proper chairman at the annual meeting of 
the Society for the Propagation of Cruelty 
to Animals in Foreign Parts. Like the 
wise man of the Stoics, he is already by 
birth all that endeavor to 
become by education and culture. 

This profound and now ingrained belief 
in the natural superiority of the Upper 
Classes reacts in a thousand most immoral 
ways upon English life. One is never at 
the end of it. 3ut the worst of all 
corollaries is undoubtedly this—that it 
stands hopelessly in the way of the recog- 
nition of all real Nobody 
is anything by the side of the peer. His 
visible greatness eclipses all else. There 
is not a country in the world so lord- 
ridden as England; there is not a country 
where literary men, artists, thinkers, dis- 
coverers, great scientists, great poets—the 
prophets and seers of the race—fill so 
small a place comparatively in the public 
estimation. A story is told of Tennyson 
—then a plain Mr.—when he first came to 
live at Aldworth, which if not true has at 
least that fundamental element of truth, 
that it is characteristic and illustrative. 
A tourist stopped at the inn at Haslemere 
and said to the village landlord, ‘‘So you 
have the great Mr. Tennyson living close 
to you nowadays!’’ ‘‘ Great Mr. Tenny- 
the landlord responded, with a con- 
temptuous snort; ‘‘what, him up at Ald- 
worth? He ain’t great. Why, he don’t 
keep but one boy, and the boy don’t sleep 
in the house neither.’’ Later on, the man 
who wrote ‘‘In Memoriam’’ was made a 
lord, and then—the merest plowboy could 
recognize his greatness. 

Nobody who has not 


lesser men 


its 


betternesses. 


son !’? 


lived long in 
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England can fully realize the appalling 
extent to which this gangrene of lord-wor- 

flunky- 
the very 
nation. Mere 


sure, as 


county-gentleman-worship, 
into 


ship, 


ism, snobbery, has eaten 
brain of the 
notice it, to be 


ridiculous; 


and 
visitors 


heart 
rasual 
something 
Daudet observed with surprise on a very 
brief sojourn how extremely unimportant 


grotesque and 


a great writer seemed to be considered in 
England, and how extremely important a 
fool with a title. But must have 
spent years in Britain to realize to the full 
how deep down and how high up this 
false worship extends, much 
harm it does to all good causes. Nobody 
distinction; 


you 


and how 


is ever thinking about real 
everybody is thinking about 
sham which stands visible in place of it. 
All society is organized on the same extra- 


I cannot 


this tinsel 


ordinary and unreal. basis. give 
a better instance than this—there exists in 
“ngland a Society of Authors, of which 
‘,ennyson was, and Meredith is, president. 
Now a Authors, might 
imagine, show some pride in its 
own dignity. Yet 
usually been presided over, not by Thomas 
Hardy or William Morris, not by Robert 
Louis Stevenson or Andrew Lang, /ut—by 
a casual lord, who has written a booklet, 
fished up by hook or crook from the 
squares of Belgravia. Would the men of 
letters in any other country submit to such 
an insult? Yet in England they fancy 
that by doing this stupid and incongruous 
thing they are subserving the dignity and 
independence of literature. They even 
think it an ‘‘honor’’ for a great writer to 
be given a knighthood, which is the 
common reward of a provincial mayor or a 


Society of you 
would 


its annual dinner has 


successful soapboiler. 
Taking the thing in 
advantage at which the young aristocrat is 
put in life 
ure of the 
under which 
of the people labor. 
most like reading and 
come by nature. He learns easily and 
simply, without the trouble of exertion, 
many facts and principles which the rest 
of us have slowly and tentatively to ac- 
quire by long and difficult experience. 
From his childhood upward, he mixes on 


the concrete, the 


may be regarded as a fair meas- 
corresponding disadvantage 
the commoner and the man 
To the son of a lord, 


things, writing, 
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equal terms with both the great and the 
truly great—the Dukes and Princes on the 
one hand; the Prime Ministers, the suc- 
cessful authors, the lights of science, the 
leading artists, the principal actors, on 
the other. His time is spent umong 
celebrities, real or artificial, from ambassa- 
dors and laureates down to clowns and 
jockeys. Intercourse with them teaches 
him so much about the way the ropes are 
pulled in everything that it is often diffi- 
cult to judge whether he is really intelli- 
gent, or only well-informed with mere 
picked-up knowledge. He flits about in 
town- and country-houses, stocked with 
great pictures—Titians, Rubenses, Rom- 
neys, Gainsboroughs, Sir Joshuas—till he 
acquires with facile phrase a false show of 
taste and a false air of connoisseurship. 
The annals and politics of his country are 
to him largely matters of family history, 
the history of his own and related houses. 
He knows the historic halls; he sees the 
historic portraits; he treads the historic 
parks; his father rules a county; politics 
are discussed before him from the point 
of view of the inner circle from his baby- 
hood upward. He has the entrée every- 
where: private views, first nights, the 
studios, the clubs, the dressing-rooms of 
actresses, the literary salon, the lobby of 
the House—to all, his name and title admit 
him without question. And then the 
variety and diversity of his experiences: 
Lendon, the counties, Scotland, the deer- 
forest; Eton and Oxford; shooting, fish- 
ing, hunting, horse-racing, yachting; the 
Quorn and the Pytchley; Goodwood and 
Ascot; Cowes and Henley; Paris, Switzer- 
land, Italy; Velasquez, Murillo; the Guards, 
the Commons. Does he go on his travels? 
His visiting-card is enough: the Viceroy 
entertains him at Calcutta and the Mikado 
at Tokio; he is royally lodged in Govern- 


- ment House at Melbourne, and sent up the 


Nile in the Khedive’s dahabiah. And all 
the time he is a most ordinary young man! 
What has he done or said to gain him all 
this honor? 

A single little episode which occurred to 
myself when I matriculated at Oxford may 
serve to throw this curious trait of English 
life into stronger relief for American 
readers. Lord Randolph Churchill was a 
member of the same college, Merton, and 


matriculated on the same day with me. 
After the matriculation was over, we were 
all taken off in a body to pay our first 
duty-call upon the warden. The warden 
muttered a few words of conventional wel- 
come to us all in common as we stood there 
before him; then he turned, a gray-haired 
old man, with marked servility to Churchill, 
a clumsy lad of nineteen, who happened to 
be the son of a Duke of Marlborough. ‘‘I 
hope, Lord Randolph,’’ he said, ‘‘you will 
find the rooms we have assigned to you sat- 
isfactory, and that your stay in the college 
will be pleasant and profitable to you. If 
you are not otherwise engaged, will you 
dine with me on Thursday?’’ Not a word 
was said individually to those among us 
who had taken the highest entrance honors 
of the year; the one person singled out 
for special notice from the throng was 
the beardless courtesy-lord who as yet 
had done nothing to prove his mettle in 
any way. At the time, I was astonished at 
it, for I was comparatively fresh from 
democratic America; afterward I accepted 
it as a matter of course that if a Duke’s 
younger son of twenty and Mr. Gladstone 
stopped together at the same country- 
house, the stripling should precede the 
great statesman in to dinner. 

All this is bad enough in itself, and in 
its effect on the mind (if any) of the born 
aristocrat. But it is infinitely worse in its 
direct and indirect effect upca the mind of 
the nation. In the first place, viewed 
directly, it makes the struggle of real merit 
for recognition even harder, longer and 
more killing than elsewhere; in the second 
place, viewed indirectly, it has two almost 
equally bad results. One is that it dis- 
tracts the attention of the public from in- 
dividualities and principles which might 
raise and widen it, to individualities 
and principles which narrow and retard; 
the other is that it produces a universal 
reign of slavish snobbery, worse than any 
ever known in any other nation, and 
utterly ruinous to the manliness, the self- 
respect, the dignity and the independence 
of the British people. 

Let us look at these charges separately. 

The struggle of merit for recognition in 
England is exceptionally severe. Even 
were there no aristocracy, this would be 
necessarily the case; for England is the 











most crowded and overstocked of markets. 
Moreover, she produces, I believe, an ex- 
ceptional amount of talent and genius. 
Great thinkers, great writers, great organ- 
izers, great souls, are a drug in her market. 
This is a curious peculiarity of the British 
temperament, that while the average mean 
is the dullest, the stupidest, the heaviest 
on earth, the exceptions that tower above 
it are strikingly numerous, brilliant and 
able. The gulf that separates the elect 
from the mass is nowhere so wide and so 
deep as in England. Everybody admits 
that the English people as a whole are slow 
and ponderous; England allows it herself 
when she paints John Bull, thick, heavy, 


unintelligent, a mere fat drover, as her 
typical incarnation. Yet this nation of 


John Bulls has given us Shakespeare, Mil- 


ton, Shelley, Coleridge; has given us 
. Cromwell, Pitt, Wellington, Nelson; has 


given us Newton, Locke, Darwin, Spencer, 
has given us the steam-engine, the penny- 
post, chemistry, electricity; has given us 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Keats, Wordsworth, 
Watson—a thousand immortals. Explain 
it how we may, the fact remains that while 
the dead level is as flat as Flanders, the 
peaks soar upward quite alone from their 
base into the high pure air of the Jungfrau 
and the Matterhorn. And they occur in 
vast numbers. England is a land of very 
stupid folk, one in twenty of whom isa 
potential genius. 

Hence it necessarily results that 
struggle for recognition among the poten- 
tial geniuses is harder in England than any- 
where else in the world. Rome sed durior 
illis. You have on the one hand an unin- 
telligent, unappreciative, undiscriminating 
mob incapable of thought, of criticism, of 
enthusiasm; and on the other hand a surg- 
ing horde of jostling, hustling, competing 
excellences. Even were the coast clear, a 
fair field and no favor, the individual 
would thus emerge from the ruck with difli- 
culty. Stupid people are slow to recognize 
un-mint-marked worth, slow to believe in 
new men, to admit new faculties. There 
is none of the quick uptake of Chicago 
and St. Louis. In America, reputations 


the 


are often made with a rush, like Lincoln’s 
in politics, or Bret Harte’s in literature. 
In England, under any circumstances it 
would be simply inconceivable that a con- 
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vention could spring an unknown lawyer 
as its choice upon a political party, that a 
clever short poem should attract immediate 
and universal attention. But this congen- 
ital incurable slowness of the British 
mind is further accentuated by that beau- 
tiful drag afforded by the peerage. (The 
metaphor is their own; the House of Lords 
is constantly described as a drag—a drag 
on the toiling wheels of progress, for an 
uphill journey!) A lord is there, always 
visible and distinguishable. Why select 
rising merit to represent us in Parliament, 
when the eldest son of the illustrious Duke 
who owns our county and collects our rents 
is ready to reinforce on the benches of the 
Commons the influence which his father 
already wields on the padded seats of the 
Lords? Let your John Morleys and your 
Frederic Harrisons wait to exert their legit- 
imate power on politics or thought till 
they are old or dead; but find a seat at 
once for young Lord This and the Honor- 
able That as soon as they are of age; they 
have handles to their names, and they will 
do us credit. And what is thus true of 
politics is true throughout. 

Imagine for a moment an American par- 
allel. Imagine the Republican party wire- 
pulled in his own interest by a Boston 
millionaire, who was candidate for the 
presidency, and who proposed to make his 
son-in-law Secretary of State, give his cousin 
the Navy, appoint his wife’s brother to the 
Embassy at Paris, and upon his 
nephews the Post-Office, the Treasury, and 
half a dozen other first-class departments. 
Imagine a condition of affairs in which 
some ten or twelve related families filled 
between them under either party four-fifths 
of the offices; and in which the governor- 
ship and legislature of every state were 
equally divided between some sixty or 
seventy Republican or Democratic houses. 
I do not say that many other elements do 
not enter largely into English political life ; 
but I do say that in spite of Reform Bills 
and everything else that has been done to 
popularize the representation, English 
voters, out of pure ingrained snobbery, con- 
tinue to return in vast unknown 
young men of aristocratic families, and to 
reject in their favor distinguished poli- 
ticians of tried and proved ability. 


I take politics as a striking example of 
46 
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bestow 


numbers 
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this method, an example which every ob- 
server can verify for himself; but it is the 
same all around. The existence of a class 
which monopolizes public attention on the 
ground of birth ‘alone, stands fatally in the 
way of the really superior class which de- 
serves and struggles toward recognition in 
every direction. The artificial betterness 
eclipses the natural; the made inequality 
keeps from the service of humanity that 
God-made inequality which can best ad- 
vance it. 

In short, the lie prevents recognition of 
the truth; the sham prevents utilization 
of the reality. 

Even worse than the effect produced by 
this régime on the men of merit, is the 
effect produced upon the general public. 
Having a wholly false standard of the ad- 
mirable set up to them, our people ‘‘meanly 
admire mean things,’’ as Thackeray said ; 
they know and understand little or noth- 
ing about high ones. The average British 
middle class is the most debased, material- 
ized and soulless bourgeoisie in the entire 
world. Of art, of literature, of poetry, of 
thought, of philosophy, of movement, it 


knows and cares nothing. A baronet is 
more toit than George Meredith or Herbert 
Spencer. Its ambitions are—to make 


plenty of money, to live in a big house, to 
keep a carriage and servants in livery, to 
hang upon the skirts of the aristocracy if it 
can, to ape them in everything, and if possi- 
ble to rise at least as far toward their level 
as the attainment of a knighthood. tich 
families in America are generally aware of 
the existence of culture and the desirability 
of acquiring it, or at least some pretense 
and outer show of it, as far as cunvenient. 
Sometimes, indeed, the American nouveau- 
riche family is quite painfully conscious of 
its deficiencies in this admired and _ be- 
praised commodity—which it desires, how- 


_ever, I will frankly admit, rather for its 


respectability and public, estimation than 
for its own sake. But in England, most 
wealthy people do not even pay this exter- 
nal and formal homage to culture. They 
do not know it exists; they do not care 
for it, or admire it, or value it in others. 
They wish to have a private box at the 
Oaks, a yacht like Lord Ulster’s, a coach 
and four, an invitation to the garden-party 
at the neighboring baronet’s, perhaps even 
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to own a Derby winner, and to rise to the 
peerage through beer or cotton. That is 
all. Of the real betternesses of life they 
are as innocent as a Central African negro. 
Art is to them a fashionable method of 
mural decoration; books are things which 
no gentieman’s library should be without, 
and which can be supplied to fit the vari- 
ous shelves in the bookcase by the uphol- 
sterer’s order. In short, the place that 
ought to be taken by admiration for real 
excellence is usurped by a slavish and ma- 
terial imitation of the habits of the aristo- 
crat. Even were he a good model, the 
result would be feeble; as he is an aver- 
agely foolish, stupid and selfish one, it is a 
national misfortune. 

Hence English snobbishness, that terrible 
all-pervading trait of English society from 
top to bottom. Do what you will, you 
cannot escape from it. If you live long 
enough in the country, you must inevitably 
succumb to it; you cannot emancipate 
even your own conduct from some linger- 
ing taint of that pervasive malady. For 
your neighbors, your servants, your trades- 
men, your dependents, all judge you and 
your acts, not by what you are in yourself, 
but by the company you keep, the county 
society you do or do not know, the car- 
riages with footmen that stop at your door 
or pass it by, the post assigned to you in 
the ordered hierarchy of the Lord Cham- 
berlain and his flunkies. No one is quite 
free from this hateful superstition. One 
cannot isolate oneself absolutely from one’s 
social atmosphere. And all this is in part 
the effect, though in part the cause, of the 
continued existence of so absurd an anach- 
ronism as the British aristocracy. It may 
look picturesque when viewed through a 
telescope from Boston or San Francisco; 
but it looks vile and loathsome when 
viewed at close quarters from the heather- 
clad hills and moors of Surrey. Every re- 
former in England knows how fatal to the 
spiritual and intellectual life of the country, 
quite as much as to its political and social 
development, is this debasing and degrad- 
ing element in the community. England 
can never be free, wholesome and whole- 
souled till she has cast out forever these 
belated false gods, and learned to pay 
homage at the shrine of the Genuine 
Betternesses. 
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‘“‘And thy heaven that is over thy head shall be brass 


iron.’’—Deuleronomy 


X. 


~EVEN o'clock in the Chateau de Lu- 
S ciennes. —Velvet-carpeted silence in 
the library; all the 
chinery of the great house working noise- 
lessly to the acme of comfort; the massive 
Louis XIV. clock ticking the flight of time 
to stately measure; a log or two flickering 
on the hearth, one of the Duke's fancies, 
who disliked an empty hearth; the sound 
of the rain, fast falling the 
stones, all but shut out by casements and 
curtains; the cheerful licking of the flames 
adding what might seem the last touch of 
home perfection to the scene. 

On nearly the whole of three sides of the 
room were spread the books, forming what 
the Marquis de Lormes called the most 
fichue library in France, for 
hardly a book in it younger in date than 
the Restoration. The late Duke 
had taken a good deal of pride in making 
complete its unique character; and Cluny 
himself, though neither a student an 
antiquarian like his father, was connoisseur 
enough to appreciate to the full the charm 
of the elegant, the stately, the quaint, or 
the naively outspoken old-world company 
assembled in his favorite room. He would 
have considered it as much a sin against 
art and to have introduced among 
them a George Sand, a Maupassant or a 
Prévost, as to have hung even the best 
canvas from the last Salon beside his Hob- 
bemas, his Lorraines and his Vandykes. 

Surrounded by this peace, this harmony 
of a beautiful and an appreciative 
present, the master of the 
loved his home; who had not untruly said 
of himself that he was bound by his very 
his 


without, about, ma- 


on terrace 


there was 


second 


nor 


taste 


past 


house, who 


heartstrings to its presiding genius, 
who had returned with such infinite 
content but an hour ago to his paradise, 
sat now alone, wrapt in terror, afraid to 
face the hell in his soul. 


wife; 
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Day. 


OF THE 


and the earth that is under thee shall be 


The light from a silver reading-lamp just 
caught within the bent head, 
and threw every bone of the clasped hands, 
locked in a convulsive misery, into white 
relief. 

Favereau, already in evening dress, noise- 


its radius 


lessly opened the door and stood on the 


threshold, looking in. He found it hard 
to recognize his friend in the huddled 


After a moment’s con- 
the and 


figure by the fire. 


templation, he closed door ad- 
vanced. 

Cluny raised his head, recognized him 
with a faint relaxation upon his haggard 
face; then, extending his hand, but with- 
out rising, said, tonelessly : 

‘*You got my message? Thank you for 
coming.”’ 

Even as a little while ago on the terrace, 
Favereau took the 
the Duke let his hand fall upon his knee 


again with a sigh of misery far beyond the 


no notice of gesture ; 


touch of minor grievance. 

Once or twice he endeavored to speak, 
but fruitlessly. After a long look- 
the happy leaping 


pause, 
ing away dully into 
flames: 

wy 
muttered. 

The other folded 
of the tall chair and stood another second 
or two in silence, still surveying the Duke 


don’t know how to tell you,*’ he 


his arms on the back 


with his most expressionless gaze. 


‘**You need not,’’ he answered at last, 
in his most expressionless voice. 
know.”* 

The unhappy man sprang to his feet 
with a ery of horror. 

‘‘What! Is it known already? My 


God !”’ 

‘*Hush,’’ said Favereau, commanding|y ; 
And 
of voice he pursued dryly: *‘ You have quite 
I recognized—the 


‘‘control yourself. ’’ with a change 
a power of description. 
devil’s eyes.’’ 

The Duke drew a breath of momentary 
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relief. ‘‘Is that all? Thank Heaven!’’ 

‘*TIs not that enough?’ 

Again followed silence. Cluny began to 
pace the room. Twice he wiped impa- 
tiently the beading perspiration from his 
forehead. Finally, he burst forth with 
that vain railing against trouble which 
none but the most philosophic seems able 
to forbear. 

‘*It is like a nightmare. 
have imagined so impossible, so diabolical 
There were a million, ten 


99 


against it! 


Could any one 


a coincidence? 
hundred million chances 
Favereau’s low voice answered, coldly in- 
exorable, like the utterance of some pitiless 
oracle : 
‘*But there was ove for it. When 
puts his happiness to the chance, he stakes 


a man 


to lose, sooner or later.’’ 

The Duke stared at his friend. It is 
doubtful whether, in the agonizing strain 
of grappling with an insoluble problem, 
these words of useless wisdom conveyed 


any meaning. 


‘*What is to be done? What is to be 
done?’’ he repeated, feverishly. ‘*I feel 
as if my head were going.’’ 

‘‘Keep it on your shoulders,*’ said 
Favereau, this time not unkindly. ‘* You 


will want it just now.”’ 

The Duke flung himself back into his 
chair and made a painful effort at self-com- 
mand. 

‘* Advise me,’’ he said. ‘‘I will do any- 
thing you tell me. Shall I invent an excuse 
and leave the house now, before I meet 
her?’’ 

Favereau came 
chair, sat down and turned toward him 
eyes in which severity had almost all 
merged into pity—eyes wise and sad, not 
unlike those of a physician by the bedside 
of a hopeless case. 

‘*What would be the use of that?’’ he 
‘asked, gently. ‘‘A mere putting off of the 
evil moment, with added complications. ’’ 

‘*Shall I see her secretly, then? Give 
her money, send her away, secure her de- 
parture, her silence, at any price?’’ 

‘*Edward,’’ cried Favereau, and 
hands and eyes upward, ‘‘ycu may well say 
your head is going. What, man, give 


round to his friend’s 


threw 


Helen’s happiness into such keeping?’’ 
The Duke seemed to collapse, physically 
and mentally. 
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‘‘Then tell me, for pity’s sake,’’ he ex- 
claimed in an almost extinguished voice, 
‘‘what is to be done.’’ 

It has been said that the test of courage 
is responsibility. Monsieur Favereau was of 
those men who are bound to succeed as 
leaders in whatever walk of life they may 
choose, partly owing to this very quality of 
being willing and able to bear responsi- 
bility, partly because of his extraordinary 
promptitude in weighing chances and mak- 
ing up his mind to a definite course of 
action in an emergency. He did not hesi- 
tate in his advice, upon a complication so 
hideous to a chivalrous mind that the 
wisest might well have faltered. 

‘‘There are two courses open to you,’ 
he answered, in his clear, didactic voice. 
‘*One is God’s way. The other the devil's 
way. The first is to make a clean breast 
of it to Helen, and then to try and start 
afresh, and build a new life together out 
of the ruins of the old.’’ 

Cluny had started to his feet. ‘‘It 
would kill her!’’ he cried, and the look he 
cast upon his counselor was unconsciously 
one of fierce reproach. 


’ 


twisted under his 


Favereau’s lips were 
mustache with a smile of indescribable 
bitterness. 


By so much as his power of love was 
greater than that of the wretched man 
before him; by the breadth of the gulf 
that divided his stainless constancy to a 
woman he had given up from the easy 
sophistry of her husband’s infidelity; by 
the difference between a light nature and 
an earnest one—by all such measure seemed 
his own agony for Helen incomparably 
greater than that of his friend. 

Since the fatal situation had become re- 
vealed to him, his soul had never ceased to 
lament within him with the cry of helpless 
tenderness: ‘‘ Helen! What “will become of 
Helen? Why did I give her up? She would 
I should have understood 


have loved me. 
her. Iwas worthy of her.’ To the pas- 
sion of the secret lover was added the 


pathetic yearning of a father’s protective 
tenderness toward the little girl whose 
innocent lips had kissed’ him so often, 
whose arms had clung round his neck, 
who in her ripe womanhood still turned to 
him for help with the old childlike confi- 
dence. 











He folded his arms, clutching his hands 
upon them with iron tension. 

‘*Kill her!’’ he echoed, after a moment’s 
pause. ‘‘Very likely. But there are other 
things to consider than mere life. That 
is the right course.”’ 

‘‘T cannot, I cannot!’’ cried Cluny, 
piteously. For a second he had tried to 
face the prospect, and even in thought had 
quailed hopelessly before it. ‘‘She trusts 
me, Favereau: think of her trusting eyes! 
She believes in me: how could I tell her? 
She could not understand. Oh, she’s not 
one of those women who could understand ! 
She never knew evil in her life. Favereau, 
I cannot.’’ 

Favereau’s lean face remained impassive, 
but there was a slight relaxation of the 
tense muscles. 

‘*‘T never thought you could,’’ he an- 
swered, with cold contempt. In his heart 
he had dreaded with a veritable terror lest 
his own Spartan advice should be accepted ; 
lest his beloved should be struck with such 
a death-blow. He breathed a quick sigh 
of relief. ‘‘Well’’—he changed his atti- 
tude, uncrossed his legs and laid his hands 
upon his knees—‘‘there’s the ether way— 
the devil’s way.’’ 

‘‘It is the devil’s work,’’ cried Cluny, 
savagely; ‘‘ ’tis fit he should show the 


way.”’ 
‘“So be it!’’ said the other. ‘‘Sit down, 
Edward, and listen quietly. There is 


nothing for you, then, but to brazen the 
matter out. If Helen does not know to- 
night, from your own lips, she must never 
know. Everything — everything, mind 
you—must be sacrificed to that end.’’ 

The Duke, who had been eagerly listen- 
ing, hoping against hope for some solution, 
relapsed into full despair. 

‘‘But, my God!’’ said he, ‘‘the girl? 
She cannot but recognize me.’’ 

‘*She shall not recognize you,’’ said 
Favereau, looking at him with icy determi- 
nation. 

‘*But, ah! do not mock me; for heav- 
en’s sake explain.’ 

‘*You were not wont to be so dull of 
wit,’’ said Favereau, impatiently. ‘‘This 
creature, this girl, this child, has met a 
certain Monsieur Le Chevalier. She has 
never laid eyes on the Duke of Cluny. Do 
you understand now?’’ 


’ 
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Cluny 
hension, 
almost a 

‘*What an infamous part to play!’’ he 
murmured, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

Favereau, with the first show of anger 
he had allowed to escape him during the 
interview, struck him on the shoulder. 

‘‘Come, Edward.’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘this 
will not do. You dare not play the weakling 
now, after playing the—well, the fool. 
God, man, you must act! You must de- 
ceive, you must lie. Ah, you had not so 
many scruples of conscience about lying 
it was merely a question of your 
Lie now, 
Lie 


gave a sharp cry of joyful appre- 
followed, however, by what was 
shudder of repugnance. 


when 
pleasure, Monsieur Le Chevalier! 
Duke of Cluny, for your wife’s sake. 
your hardest. Lie like a man!”’ 

Cluny groaned aloud. 

‘*Oh,’’ pursued Favereau, stamping his 
foot, ‘‘you have the curse of your race 
upon you. Foolhardy to madness in the 
courting of useless danger, weaker than 
water when the time has come for decision. 
Forget—forget you are a Stuart. Be a 
scoundrel, since now you must, but be a 
man !’’ 

Cluny raised his face, and looked up in 
an agony. ‘‘I would rather die, and have 
done with it.’’ 

‘‘Of course you would,’’ cried Favereau, 
with passionate scorn. ‘‘I expected no less 
than that. A ball through the head: in- 
fallible remedy for the coward, for the 
base. But you must live, Edward, live 
and take your punishment—for Helen’s 
sake.’’ 

Cluny rose stiffly. ‘‘You have said 
enough,’’ he replied, livid, but suddenly 
composed. ‘‘I am quite ready. But what 
if the girl begins by making a scene before 
Helen? Have you thought of that?’’ 

‘*Have I thought of that!’’ The other 
nearly laughed. ‘‘You must meet her first 
alone, of course. Leave it to me; I will 
contrive it.’’ 

‘‘And then,’’ said Cluny, ‘‘the danger 
will be but beginning. Oh, you do not 
know what a being you have to deal 
with !”’ 

‘*T do not know her,’’ said Favereau, 
relentlessly ; ‘‘but she shall be made to see 
that here she must hold her tongue upon 
her past. And then we must get her out 
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of the house at the first opportunity. 
Soon. To-morrow, if possible. Oh, that 


ought to be easy enough: your wish is law 
And Helen—God her !—is 
hard to deceive. At you 
know how to do it.’’ 
Again Cluny let the sneer pass, with the 
callousness of his overwhelming despair. 


here. bless 


not any rate, 


‘*You can feign jealousy,’’ pursued 
Favereau, *‘boredom, antipathy.’’ 
‘‘Antipathy !’’ echoed the Duke, with 


what was almost a sob. ‘‘I had rather be 
in hell than under the same roof with her 
and Helen.”*’ 

xi: 


Favereau went to the heavy door that 
gave upon the hall and set it ajar. With 
a faint astonishment in his weary eyes, the 
Duke looked after him. 

‘*Helen is coming,’’ said the older man, 
simply. And, indeed, as he spoke, the 
note of Helen’s voice was heard outside. 

But an hour ago, the terrace, this 
sensation of his wife’s approach had 
brought the husband a sense of inexpress- 
ible comfort. Now, his heart almost 
stopped with the apprehension of it. 

The room was too dully lit for Favereau 
to see his friend’s face, but he seemed to 
hesitated on the 


on 


divine the terror which 
point of flight. 

‘‘Tranquilize yourself,’’ he said, closing 
the door for a second to speak into the 
room. ‘‘Helen is alone; ‘tis early yet.’’ 

He now threw the door open. Helen was 
standing in the hall talking to Blanchette. 
Brilliant light glinted on her soft brown 
hair, on the fair neck, on the priceless 
pearls, which Cluny vowed were the only 
jewels worthy to lie on that satin skin. 
Blanchette’s deep-toned visage shone with 
a glow which seemed to emanate as much 
from the content within as from the illumi- 
nation without. 

Helen interrupted her conversation for ¢ 
moment to smile at the two men, then she 
proceeded, enforcing her words with gentle 
gesture of her finger. 

‘‘And then, Blanchette, when you have 
made her take the cup of broth, you must 
back to mademoiselle, I mean 





hurry back 


—and finish dressing her, just as you used 
to dress me, you know, when I was a girl. 
And then, Blanchette, you must bring her 
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down yourself, for she is shy, poor little 


thing. Bring her to me here, in the 
library.”’ 

She patted the mulatto’s arm; then 
swept into the room, passed Favereau 


swiftly, with just a smiling glance as he 
closed the door behind her, went straight 
to the motionless figure of her husband and 
laid both her hands upon his shoulders. 

‘‘Ah, truant,’’ said she, ‘‘how I have 
missed you!’’ All the harmony of her 
love and happiness filled her voice with 
music. 

Cluny, with an effort, opened his lips to 
answer, but she placed her finger upon 
them. 

‘*Hush,’’ she cried; ‘‘no excuses, sir.’ 
Then, laying her head against his neck, she 
went on, with a deeper note of tenderness, 
‘*Cluny, my beloved, I wanted to thank 


you.’’ 
Favereau made an unobtrusive movement 


as if intent on a discreet exit, but she 
arrested him. 
‘‘Stay, Favereau,’’? said she, merely 


turning her head to look at him, ‘‘stay 
and hear what a happy woman you made 
of me.’”’ 

Favereau with his 
hand still on the door-handle. Even with 
his absolute self-control he could not con- 
jure up a smile, much less a gay word, in 
answer; and he was thankful for the shad- 
ows that made his unresponsiveness pass 
unnoticed. With his free hand he made a 
sign at which Helen laughed, interpreting 


stood, as ordered, 


good-humored remonstrance. ‘‘Oh, you 
lovers!’’ she read in his gesture. Cluny, 
to whom it was addressed, read more 


truly: ‘‘Tamat my post. Have courage.’’ 
And he drew a deep breath. 

‘*Cluny,’’ Helen went on, ‘‘you never 
will allow me to thank you for all your 
goodness to me. But I must, I must to- 
day, for my heart is overflowing. Since 
that child has crossed our threshold I feel 
as if the one thing wanting to my happi- 
ness had come to complete it. Oh, my 
dear husband, you have never once let me 
guess how you must feel the emptiness of 
our home, lest I should take it as a re- 
proach to myself—I who have given you 
no children. And now, because my heart 
yearned to this motherless girl, you bid me 
take her to it, and never think of grudg- 











ing me the only joy of motherhood I can 
hope to taste. God will reward you. God 
will reward you, not only for the good 
deed to the poor orphan, but for your 
goodness to your happy wife.’’ 

There was a pause. Her head sank 
lower on his breast. Neither man spoke 
or moved. 

‘*Oh, how hard your heart is beating, 
Cluny !”’ 

The Duchess raised herself to peer into 
his face. He was well outside the circle 
of the lamplight, and it was evident she 
could not see anything unusual in his ex- 
pression. 

‘*Well,’’? she went on, full of the gentle 
egoism of her new charity, ‘‘I have told 
Gioja that this is now her home till she 
finds a better one; that she is never to 
feel desolate again, never to know what it 
is to miss a mother’s care.’’ She empha- 
sized each ‘‘never’’ by a soft beat of her 
hands against her husband’s breast. It 
was to him as if those tender hands were 
irrevocably riveting the chains of his un- 
doing. ‘‘I have told her that I am _ her 
godmother. I cannot think I have done 
wrong in this, for I feel that she is indeed 
sent by God to be my child. Ah, it was 
touching! I wish you could both have seen 
the little face when I brought her into her 
pretty pink room, and showed her all the 
things I rad prepared for her.’’ She dis- 
engaged herself from her husband’s encir- 
cling arms and stood smiling at her own 
recollections, gazing at the blazing logs. 
The firelight played on her face, a sight 
more heartrending in its placidity just then 
to the two who watched her than if it had 
been convulsed with tears. ‘‘I have been 
inspired, I think, for Blanchette vows that, 
with the help of a few stitches, Gioja 
will be able to wear to-night one of the 
frocks I have had made for her. It is just 
suited to her—fresh, girlish, spotless. 
Favereau, don’t you think she has a dear 
pretty face?’’ 

Cluny suddenly caught his wife to his 
breast. Had it been her dead body that 
he was clasping to him, instead of this 
happy, loving, living, responsive frame, 
there could not have been a purer agony in 
_ his passion. 

‘*Cluny !’’ she cried, rebukingly, 
‘‘Cluny!’’? But it was impossible to keep 
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from her voice a note of exultant pride. 
Blushing and smiling, she disengaged her- 
self, and flung a shy glance over her 
shoulder toward Favereau. ‘*You must 
forgive a foolish couple,’’ she said. 

Favereau swallowed a lump in his throat. 
In his effort to speak naturally, his voice 
was perhaps a trifle harder than usual. 

‘*T don’t want to throw cold water on 
your enthusiasm, my dear,’’ said he, ‘‘but 
Ido think a young couple that adopts a 
grown-up infant very foolish indeed. I 
hope that the young lady with the curious 
name may turn out as desirable an inmate 
of your house as you fondly hope. But if 
Cluny should find her rather in the way 
after all, in spite of his good nature——’’ 

He paused upon the doubt. Helen's 
face fell, as openly as a child’s. 

‘*Oh, Favereau !’’ 

‘*Don’t be afraid, Helen,’’ said Cluny, 
hoarsely. ‘‘I shall never do anything— 
wilfully—to bring that shadow into your 
eves.”” 

Favereau suddenly bent his ear, then he 
opened the door. Blanchette’s voice, ‘in 
its high singsong, floated in: 

‘*Mind the steps, missy, dey uncommon 
slippy !”’ 

Cluny started, and flung a desperate look 
at his friend. The latter, however, ap- 
parently quite imperturbable, stepped out 
of the library into the hall and closed the 
door behind him. 

‘*Ah, there comes the little one!’’ cried 
Helen, and moved swiftly across the room 
to receive the new object of her delight. 
She found the handle held without; and 
as in amazement she exclaimed and turned 
again to her husband, Favereau quietly 
reéntered, closed the door behind him and 
put his back against it. 

‘*What is it?’’ said Helen. 

‘‘Oh, nothing,’’ said Favereau, smiling 
quite airily. ‘*I won't have you disturbed 
just before dinner, that’s all.’’ 

Cluny turned sharply away from his 
petrified attitude of watching, and, leaning 
his elbow on the mantel-shelf, supported 
his averted head upon his hand. 

‘*But what is it?’’ repeated Helen. 

‘‘Only, my dear St. Elizabeth, some silly 
servants’ talk about the young woman 
whom you took into your house to-day 
being—well, rather bad.’’ 
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‘*Bad!’’ echoed Helen, in her eager 
way. She stretched her hand to push his 
aside from the door-handle. 

‘*Nonsense,’’ said Favereau, holding on 
with determined grip. ‘‘I will not have 
you go to her now. She is well looked 
after; I know you have seen to that. 
What further good could you do?’’ 

‘*What good?’’ cried the Duchess, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘Help her to live, or help her 
to die!’’ 

Again she laid her hand upon his, found 
herself impotent against his strength. 
With a flash of her eyes she turned swiftly 
and left the room by the opposite door, all 
thought for the moment obliterated- but 
the single one that her charity was needed. 

Favereau released the door-handle, drew 
a deep breath and wiped the perspiration 
from his brow. 


XII. 


‘*Dere, mamsell!’’ said Blanchette, and 
patted the girl’s sash. 

Upon the threshold she had delayed the 
triumphant entry to retie the silken folds. 
And very proud she was of the effect of 
all this dainty lace and muslin. 

Blanchette, with the inherited subserv- 
iency of generations, would no more have 
dreamed of forming an individual opinion 
where a decision of her beloved mistress 
was in question than she would have 
thought of interfering with a law of nat- 
ure. She had therefore adopted the new- 
comer with a heartiness all the more en- 
thusiastic perhaps that her fellow-servants 
(‘‘dat rubbish!’’) unanimously condemned 
the innovation. 

With the familiarity of the old retainer, 
she now placed her broad dark hand in the 
center of the girl’s slender waist, and pro- 
pelled her into the room; then looked 
round, one triumphant grin, for her mis- 
tress. The subsequent expression of dis- 
appointment upon her dusky visage was 
almost burlesque. 

‘*Missie said 
Massa Favereau.’ 

‘*Unfortunately, ’ 


I should find her here, 


’ 


answered Favereau— 


the man had seemingly nerves of iron, and 
to Cluny, who would have waited for the 
hour of his execution with a lighter heart, 
the sound of the kind, bantering, every- 
day tone was almost divine in its encour- 
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agement—‘‘unfortunately, my good Blan- 
chette, I was imprudent enough to repeat 
to the Duchess just now some little phrase 
I heard you let fall as you came down 
about the woman—Rose, I think you called 
her. And the Duchess has flown to her.’’ 

The negress clucked her tongue noisily. 
‘*Tt dat ain’t missie all over! And mam- 
zell such a pictur’ !’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Favereau, ‘‘the Duke is 
here, you know. He and I meanwhile can 
admire the picture, can’t we? Go and 
help your mistress.’’ He clapped her on 
her fat shoulder as, grinning again, she 
dropped her dip. 

‘*Come in, mademoiselle,’’ said he; and 
once more resuming his functions at the 
door, he closed it upon the outer world. 
‘“‘Dear me, how dark it is! I do not 
think you have yet been introduced to the 
Duke.’’ 

He walked over to the writing-table and 
quietly lifted the green shade from the 
lamp. 

The little figure near the door paused, 
hesitating. Slender arms falling loosely, 
bare to the elbow; small hands just clasped 
by the finger-tips; little head bent on a 
young slight neck; curls, of the texture 
and color as a rule seen only on very young 
children, glimmering in the light—for the 
rest, all snowy, diaphanous white, falling 
around the shapely, slender outline. 

As Favereau turned to look at her, the 
whole affair seemed to him a monstrous 
nightmare. For a second the impulse to 
call to his friend, ‘‘Wake up, man, and 
look; we have been dreaming!’’ was so 
strong upon him that it drove him toa 
silence of hesitation—silence during which 
the old Louis XIV. clock ticked out a 
quarter of a minute of suspense such as it 
surely had never measured for human being 
before during the long years of its mechan- 
ical existence. 

It has already been said, however, that 
Favereau was not of those that hesitate. 

‘*Cluny!’’ he called. 


’ 


The Duke heard the warning in his 
voice. Good blood—and, after all, his was 


good blood—cannot fail, says the French 
proverb. The royal blood within him 
mustered now in Cluny’s veins with a new 
desperate courage to help him—for Helen’s 
sake—‘‘to lie like a man!’’ He _ was 











ducal, urbane, courteous, dignified, .abso- 
lutely master of the situation, as he ad- 
vanced to take his guest’s hand and bid 
her welcome to his house. 

‘* Mademoiselle, *’ said he, ‘‘I am charmed 
to make your acquaintance. ”’ 

At his first accent the somber eyes 
flashed wide in her small face. For a 
second she stared as if unable to credit 
the evidence of her senses. The next mo- 
ment an extraordinary color, an extraordi- 
nary light, overspread her countenance. 
It was as if flower of snow had suddenly 
turned to flower of summer flame. She 
bounded forward, and seized the out- 
stretched hand in both of hers, with ring- 
ing ery: 

‘*Monsieur Le Chevalier !”’ 

Favereau, watching (to recur to the old 
simile) much as the physician by the bed- 
side watches the approach of the crisis, 
now perceived with gathering dismay a 
new and possibly fatal complication : 

She loved him! This creature, the wanton 
child, the living problem that had startled the 
seasoned man of the world with vistas of un- 
known depravity—she loved him! 

A fresh sweat of horror broke upon the 
Minister’s forehead. With mere perversity 
he had felt ready, brutally ready, to deal. 
But all his manhood recoiled at the 
thought of throwing the first stone at the 
little sinner who had sinned through love. 
He withdrew into the shadow. 

The Duke, on the other hand, seemed to 
have become hardened by sheer stress of 
circumstances, both morally and _physic- 
ally, to a white, marble callousness. His 
acting was almost too perfect. More sur- 
prise, not to say some show of discompos- 
ure, might better have met the extraordi- 
nary situation. The coolness, however, 
with which he disengaged his hand, the 
mocking bow and the faint elevation of 
eyebrows which accentuated his reply, 
were convincing enough for the moment. 
‘‘The Duke of Cluny, at your service,’’ 
said he, urbanely correcting an absurd 
error. 

She fell back a step; her color faded. 
A sort of mask seemed to fall upon the 
eager face; the light in the eyes went out. 

‘‘The Duke of Cluny!’’ she repeated, 
in a bewildered tone; and on the instant 
she was again the artless maiden. A short 
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silence ensued; the something abnormal 
in the very air, the tension between the 
two men so painfully obvious to them- 
selves, could not but become perceptible to 
her. Once more the scorching flame of 
her gaze leaped up to the Duke’s face; 
and then, with a scream: ‘‘No,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘Monsieur Le Chevalier!’ 

‘You seem to be misled by some curious 
resemblance,’’ said the Duke, in his ice- 
cold voice; ‘‘but pray allow me to as- 
sure you that I am the Duke of Cluny.”’ 

The girl stood as if arrested on a spring, 
her hands clenched together, her gaze sear- 
ing his face and _ figure. Again there 
seemed to come for a second a doubt within 
her, a transient conflict; but only for a 
second. Her countenance grew distorted. 

‘*You may be the Duke of Cluny,’’ she 
said, in a hoarse whisper, ‘*but you 
She broke off, and the look, 
the very pause, were a more terrible indict- 
ment than speech. 

Cluny was smiling. ‘‘There is evidently 
some mystery here,’’ said he. You are 
agitated, mademoiselle.’’ His composure 
was ghastly. ‘‘Come, sit down, and tell 
me all about it. ’Tis a case of mistaken 
identity, evidently. Most curious! I 
have heard of such complete resemblances ; 
they lead sometimes to droll misunder- 
standings, it is said. So I am very like a 
friend of yeurs?"’ 

He pushed a chair toward her, and lean- 
ing over the back of it, looked at her, still 
smiling. She remained standing, rigid. 

‘*Very like,’’ she answered slowly, in 
her strangled whisper. 

‘*Ah,’’? commented he—there was noth- 
ing but his pallor to betray that he was 
fighting a duel to the death—‘‘some old 
friend of yours, I suppose? Some dear 
friend?’’ 

‘*Dear!’’ she echoed. Her young voice 
broke. ‘‘Yes, my God!”’ 

The pause came again. She_ stood 
clenching and unclenching her hands, her 
frame torn with a passion such as happily 
the majority of women never know. -A 
kind of sob broke from her, and the Duke 
felt that if he were to emerge victorious 
he must allow himself no more such breath- 
ing-spaces or his courage to strike would 
fail him. 

‘Will you not sit down?’’ he urged, 


are——' 
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benevolently. ‘‘ Will you not tell me what 
is the matter? Is it, perhaps, some little 
affair of the heart?’’ 

She gave a stifled scream; it would have 
been hard to say whether of anguish or 
rage. With chin craned forward, lips 
parted, blazing eyes, the veritable image of 
a young fury, a torrent of abuse was ris- 
ing in her throat. But the steady, inflexible 
look of the Duke, the heavy silence, the 
very luxury of the room, seemed to over- 
awe her suddenly. She swayed, fell into 
the chair offered to her and rocked herself 
to and fro, holding her hands to her lips 
with a school-girl gesture of self-repres- 
sion. All at once she looked up at the tall 
figure beside her. 

‘*Oh, you—you—-—!"’ she began, below 
her breath; then stopped. 

The Duke laid his finger gently on her 
shoulder. ‘‘Do not  forget,’’ said he, 
‘‘that you are speaking to the Duke of 
Cluny.’”’ 

With a _ swift, feline movement she 
caught his hand as he was about to with- 
draw it. For a second she held it, looked 
at it; then, kissing it fiercely on the palm, 
flung it from her with a laugh that was 
struggling with sobs. 

‘‘And do you dare say,’’ she cried, ris- 
ing, ‘‘that I have not kissed that hand be- 
fore?’’ : 

Her hysterical laughter fell hideously 
upon the men’s ears. Slipping her little 
fingers under the folds of muslin at her 
neck, she pulled forward a string of mag- 
nificent pearls. A moment's hesitation 
now, the Duke felt, would be fatal. 

‘*Mademoiselle,’’ said he, for the first 
time dropping his cloak of light courtesy 
and allowing a tone of grave warning to 
sound in voice and words, ‘‘mademoiselle, 
had you not better control yourself—and 
try to realize the situation?’’ 

He spoke the last words with slow, em- 
phatic meaning. 

A hush fell on the girl. She listened 
and was silent, as if revolving the hidden 


purport of the phrase. 

It seemed to Favereau from his corner 
that upon her face, by turns masklike and 
quivering with expression, he could now 
read every phase of her undisciplined, pas- 
sionate soul. Even before she spoke again, 
by the tide of color on her cheek, by the 


light of those eyes which Cluny had called 
devil-haunted, by the quiver of the lips, 
by the whole yielding of her being to an 
impulse of overpowering delight, he knew 
what hideous significance she had thought 
to find in his friend’s caution. 

‘*Stay!’’ she cried, ‘‘stay!’’ She put 
out her hand, and it trembled, while her 
voice quivered with a larklike note of joy. 
‘*Don’t speak—let me think! This sud- 
den change in my life, this adoption falling 
upon me from the skies without explana- 
tion—oh, I see it all! I see now! How 
blind, how stupid I have been! Ah, you 
did love me—you do love me after all! 
What does the rest, what does anything 
else matter !’ 

She ran to him and seized his inertly 
pendent hand with both hers. 

In the horror of the comprehension of 
her thought, in the horror of the touch 
that conveyed such a meaning, the Duke 
recoiled almost with violence. His self- 
possession failed him at last. He groaned: 

‘*Great God!’ 

Favereau saw that the time had come for 
his interference. He advanced. 

‘‘Forgive my interrupting,’’ said he, 
placing himself between the two. His 
calm, authoritative voice fell like a stream 
of cool water upon the bubbling heat of 
their passion. Cluny flung him a quick 
look of grateful relief. The girl started 
with a sinuous, angry movement, and 
turned upon the intruder like a little viper 
disturbed. She had forgotten his presence 
in her all-absorbing emotion. Meeting his 
eye, however, she recoiled with something 
like fear. 

‘*Mademoiselle,’’ said he, ‘* will you not 
sit down again?’’ The courteous invita- 
tion was a command. She sat down, and 
this Minister of France, who for the first 
time in his life had set his hand to do ig- 
noble work, felt that he might yet be 
master of the evil situation. ‘‘Edward,’’ 
he went on, turning quietly to his friend, 
‘perhaps you will allow me to undertake 
the task of making this young lady under- 
stand under what a fantastic delusion she 
is laboring.’’ 

Cluny withdrew to his old post, the 
chimneypiece. 

Favereau took a chair beside the girl. 
At any moment, he knew, Helen might 














break in upon them. As at the critical 
point of a battle, he felt that the decisive 
blow must be struck without sparing, yet 
with all deliberation. Indicating the Duke 
by a slight gesture: 

he, 
unkindly—*‘ look well. 
There 


se * 
is the Duke of Cluny, a gentleman whom 


well, mademoiselle,’’ said 
vravely not 


Think, and recognize your mistake. 


‘* Look 
yet 


not only you have never met before, but 
one whom you could never have met before 
—you quite understand me, don’t you?— 
whom you could not, by any possibility, 
have met before. That he recalls to you 
some person of your acquaintance can have 
nothing to do with him. Now, the Duch- 
ess of Cluny, I am told, has chosen you as 
the particular object of her benevolence. 
her house, she 
has promised to provide for you. The 
Duchess believes you, of course, to be an 


She has received you into 


innocent, a well-brought-up girl, deserving 
this extraordinary favor.”’ 

Gioja’s great eves, dark with dilating 
pupils, fixed upon the speaker’s face, be- 
with a The 
Waxing strong 


came filled dawning terror. 
man proceeded 
on his advantage: 

‘‘The Duke of Cluny has made it his 


pride never to thwart his wife in her vo- 


incisively, 


cation of charity. He therefore consented 
to your introduction into the privacy of his 
house with characteristic generosity. But,’’ 
said Favereau, with a deliberation which 
perhaps the cold indulgence of his tone 
rendéred all 
of Cluny’s peace of mind is the first object 
of the Duke’s life. He makes it his duty 
to protect 


the more cruel, ‘‘the Duchess 


her at any cost from trouble or 
disappointment. No person would be al- 
lowed to remain under his roof a single day 
who showed herself likely to bring sorrow 
or annoyance to his wife.’’ 

The girl gasped. ‘‘What do 
me to she asked, with dry 
lips, her gaze still riveted, as if fascinated, 
upon the bearded, impassive face. 

‘*That the young lady,’ answered Faver- 
eau, ‘‘whem the Duchess honors with 


you mean 
understand ?’’ 


her 


protection must show herself, both as 
regards the past and the present, worthy 
of that honor.’’ He paused to allow the 
words to sink in. Then he suddenly be- 
came genial, almost paternal. ‘‘It is evi- 


dent,’’ he went on, ‘‘that your mind, my 
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child, as is not unusual with 


people of your age, is filled with much ro- 


young 
mantic rubbish; and that, excited no doubt 


by the strange circumstances attending 
your unexpected good fortune, you have 
been tempted, on entering this new life, 
to create sensation by turning the accident 
of a of 


some Forget all this per- 


chance resemblance into a 
favorite 
stuff. ** 


tone for one of renewed gravity. 


page 
novel. 
nicious He dropped his playful 
**Re- 
member only that your future is in your 
own hands—to make or to mar.”’ 

She rose stiffly to her feet, and stretched 
out her arms toward the Duke with the 
single word: 

‘* Speak !°’ 

It was a helpless, frightened, childish 
appeal. 

‘*Mademoiselle,’’ said Cluny, hoarsely, 
‘*Monsieur Favereau has spoken for me.’’ 

A little while she stood, looking swiftly 
from one to the other; in her eyes was the 
rage, the 


animal. 


agonizing terror, of a 


Then 


impotent 
trapped 
hands, and once again the 


she wrune her 
unnatural look, 
the woman's look, of bitterness and suffer- 
ing and passion convulsed her child’s face. 

‘You she said 


at last, ‘‘Two men 


are brave. gentlemen,’ 


almost inaudibly. 
against a girl!’ 

‘*Faugh !"’ 
whisper to Cluny, as he brushed by him to 


said Favereau, in a savage 
replace the shade upon the lamp, ‘‘with 
what pitch are we here defiled !"’ 

Had they won? They could not know. 
Those little clenched hands still held the 
fate of all that made life beautiful to both 
of them. 

But if they had won, in truth the victory 
was bitter. 


XIII. 


There came a prolonged silence over the 
three: a heavy silence, in awful contrast 


with the inner clamor of their thoughts, 
and accentuated by the minor sounds 
within the room. 

A small flame voice sang sweetly and 


cheerily among the logs on the hearth. 
The ancient clock ticked on, every stroke 
of the pendulum falling upon the Duke’s 
heart like the stroke of a hammer upon the 
coffin of his manly honor. 
chime struck the half-hour, a distant bell 


The quavering 





dressing - bell! Helen 
with them again; the 
His very 


The 


soon be 


clanged. 
would 
routine of life go on as usual. 
soul turned sick. 

Neither of the men looked at the other. 
moments when each knows too 
the thoughts to dare to let 
eyes commune. The girl stood with bent 
head, a sullen lip outthrust, plucking at 
the folds of her sash. 

Thus Helen found them 

A moment she stood, looking in upon 


There 
well 


are 
other’s 


them; and Favereau alone had _ presence 
of mind enough to advance and _ smile. 
Her eyes swiftly sought the little white 


figure. 


‘*What !—Joy!’’ she cried: thus, after 


the eternal mother-fashion, had Helen 
already shortened her new daughter's 
name. Then she broke into a merry laugh. 


‘*What a baby! Look at the poor child, 
not daring to open her lips between these 
forward, 


two great men!’’ She came 

draperies flowing, motherly arms out- 
stretched. Gathering the girl to her, she 
looked, gently mocking, from her hus- 


band to Favereau. 

‘*T believe—really one would say—she 
has frightened them as much as they have 
frightened her. Have you spoken to my 
husband, little Joy?”’ 

‘*Yes, madame.’’ 

Words barely breathed, 
lashes sweeping the wan cheeks. 

‘*It was very terrible, was it not?’’ said 
the Duchess, with the tenderest banter. 

‘*Yes, madame.”’ 

Helen kissed her. 
not to have been deserted. 


long black 


‘‘There, she ought 
Why, she is 


trembling all over, poor child!*’ The 
Duchess turned upon Favereau in mock 
indignation: ‘‘It is all your fault, sir. 
You picked up the ‘wrong end of the 


story, you old busybody. My patient is 
“very weak, yet better, I think. But’’— 
she interrupted herself with a gay change 
of voice, toying the while with the girl’s 
fair this is too sad a story 
for these Time enough for them to 
learn the cruelty of the Now, 
Cluny, what do you think of my daugh- 
ter?’’ 


curls—-‘‘ but 
ears. 
world. 


The man was forced to turn and 
look at them. The wife, standing close 
behind the girl, both hands upon her 
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shoulders and overtopping the fair head 
nearly by the height of her own, had 
placed her sweet, bright, confident face 
above the small white mask. His wife's 
eyes, the truest and the most loving, were 
looking at him beside the unholy flame of 
those other eyes—the devil's eyes! 
His glance sought Helen's first; 
met that of Gioja. And there it 
The girl’s deep, inscrutable, defiant gaze 
Cluny, with 


then 
rested. 
never wavered for a second. 
narrowing lids, with contracting pupils and 
eyes steel-gray like a sword- 
blade, threw all the power of his being into 
the endeavor to gain the mastery, to force 
her lids to drop. 

In this voiceless struggle the color rose 
At last, with a bitter smile, 
that he more than 


growing 


to his cheeks. 


he recognized was 


matched. But at least the very feeling of 
battle well engaged now _ braced his 
nerve. 


‘*It is alittle difficult, ’’ he said steadily, 
‘*to be called upon to pronounce so soon 
upon a stranger.”’ 

As he spoke, he felt the sudden comfort 
of Favereau’s presence at his side. 

‘*Tt is to be hoped,’’ said the Minister's 
gently sarcastic voice, ‘‘that the new 
daughter may never bring a cloud to the 
mother’s face.’’ 

The girl shifted her glance quickly to’ 
him; but then it quailed and fell. 

The entrance of the servants with lights 
and the sound of the oddly matched 
brothers’ voices on the stair broke up the 
fitful colloquy and distracted Helen’s mind 
from a sense of vague disappointment and 
intangible strain. 

‘*My dear Cluny,’’ she cried, suddenly, 
running her eyes over his gray figure; 
‘*not dressed yet !"’ 

Cluny, with his expressive French gest- 


ure, glanced down at his . clothes, and 
moved toward the door. Here Favereau 
followed him and caught him by the 
shoulders. 

‘*So far we are safe,’’ whispered he, 


as he sped him with what seemed to the 
onlookers a good-natured push. 


‘‘T told you how it would be,’’ said 
Cluny. ‘‘It is hell.’ 
‘*No,’’ answered the other, with the 


most melancholy cynicism; ‘‘only the road 
to it.’’ 














XIV. 
Anatole, Marquis de Lormes, Comte de 
Paimpol et de Sermonec, chef du nom 


et des armes, better known among his peers 
and intimates as ‘‘Totol’’ (and it must be 
admitted that the more familiar appellation 
suited him best)—the Marquis ‘‘Totol’’— 
preceded his tall half-brother into the 
room, shooting his cuffs as he came. 

His goggling eyes rolled, and as they 
caught sight of Joy, his meager counte- 
nance proclaimed disgust. The blue eyes 
of Dodd, on the other hand, kindled as 
they rested on the girl's fair head. 

Helen was at that moment engaged ina 
motherly scrutiny of her new daughter's 
toilet. 

They made a pretty picture with the 
flicker of the fire upon them—the gracious 
woman at the zenith of her beauty, and 
the girl— 

‘* Standing with reluctant feet 


Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet.’’ 


So thought the naval officer, who liked 
old-fashioned poetry and cherished those 
old-fashioned ideals which are still kept 
alive more faithfully, perhaps, in the New 
World than in the Old. 

‘‘Too bad of Helen,’’ said the 
representative of the Lormes, 
Favereau, ‘‘to spring this school-girl upon 
us. For me,’’ said the little man, and 
shook his hoary young head, ‘‘the young 
girl, the French young person, especially 
when fresh from the convent, is absolutely 
nauseating. Ce que ca m’embéte!  Pos- 
itivement ca me la coupe: The English 
miss, a la heure! And as for the 
American——’’ He _ rapturously kissed 
his hand in the air. ‘‘But, oh, the young 
demoiselle—la, la!’’ 

‘I can understand,’’ said Favereau, 
with grim secret humor, ‘‘that you may 
have found that young lady preposterously 
unsophisticated. We were alone with her, 
the Duke and I, just now, and she made 
us pass a severe quarter of an hour.’ 

The Marquis pulled his india-rubber face 
into a knowing grimace. The next mo- 
ment it became illumined, though scarcely 
beautified, by an ecstatic smile. For, with 
a rattle of bangles, a jingle of chains, a 
tap and a shuffle of little slippers, and a 


present 


aside to 


bonne 
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tremendous general frou-frou, Madame 
Rodriguez made her appearance on the 


scene. He fixed his single glass in his 
eye with some difficulty and much gnawing 
motion of the jaw. 

‘*There—ah, there's real 
chien, if you like! The very last howling 
pschutt, in short,’’ he exclaimed raptur- 
ously, under his breath, appraising every 
item of toilet, figure and impertinently 
pretty face. ‘‘Crfine, au moins, celle-la— 
eh?”’ 

Meanwhile Helen had been conversing in 
a soft undertone with her new-found cousin 


famous chic, 


from overseas. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, after scrutinizing his 
frank countenance with kindly pleasure, 
‘*T remember He to 
Paris, Joy, to visit us from America, that 
great country of his—and of mine, though 
it;—you know, even on 
away it looks! He was 
and I was quite a little 


you. once came 


I have never seen 
the map, how far 
a little boy then, 


girl. But he made a vast impression upon 
me. You called me a‘ ‘cute little thing,’ 


George, and said that was a ‘cunning’ sort 
of dress we wore at the Blue Nuns. And 
though I wondered, I felt this was high 
praise. And he told me such wonderful 
stories of Indians and prairies and scalp- 
hunters and J know not what, and he pre- 
sented me with what he called ‘chew- 
gum.’ Don’t you remember, George?”’ 
Her laugh out—the heart- 
whole, most all the 


most 
in 


rang 
musical laugh 
world. 

‘*Why, certainly,’’ said the 
in his deep voice, that gave one somehow 


American, 


the impression of a great reserve of strength 
and manliness; ‘‘I remember you very well. 
But the picture of the little girl with her 
hair in two pigtails don’t fit in somehow 
with that of my lady Duchess in her beau- 
tiful I have seen a deal of your 
modern France these last few weeks in the 
World’s Show yonder, and, if you'll excuse 
me, it struck me as just a bit electroplated. 
Therefore I feel it all the greater privilege 
to have an opportunity of making acquaint- 
That's 
Helen, 


home. 


ance with the real sterling thing. 
what your home is: hall-marked, 
and no mistake.’ 

His blue eyes wandered from the carved 
stone chimneypiece, with faded yet 
warmly tinted armorials, to the groups of 


its 
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tattered colors on the walls between the 
great bookcases—glorious rags that had 
seen such days and weathered such storms 
that barely a gleam of blue or red here 
and there betrayed which had been High- 
land fanion, which blue French 
Stuart regiment. 

What is there in the sight of old colors 
that moves the heart so strangely? Why 
are they more eloquent of pathos, of patri- 
otism, of the stress and grandeur of con- 
flict. than even the dead hero’s sword or 
the ruined stronghold? The republican’s 
eyes kindled as they fell on these relics. 
From thence they traveled to the cele- 
brated royal portrait, enthroned between 
the yellowing silk folds and_ broidered 
fleurs-de-lys of a French standard (that had 
evidently faced no crueler weapon than a 
lady’s needle), and a tartan plaid so in- 
describably faded that it seemed to have 
borrowed the tints of the wild moorland 
and dying heather over which it had once 
brawly fluttered. There the face of the 
second James, in his beautiful princely 
boyhood, looked forth from under haughty 
drooping lids. 

‘‘By Jove,’’ said Dodd, ‘‘that little 
fellow knew he was a Duke anyhow! An 
ancestor, Helen? But I need not ask. I 
do not pretend to be art-wise, but your 
eyes seem fixed on one 

My, but it must bea 


cross of 


husband's 
from that canvas. 
great work !”’ 

‘“‘That is our great Vandyke,’’ 
Helen, well pleased; ‘‘it is indeed an an- 
cestor of Cluny’s: James the Second, when 
he was Duke of York.”’ 

‘*The sort of fellow that makes one seem 
small, somehow,’’ said Lieutenant Dodd, 
with his good-humored laugh. Then, 
with a start, he discovered the white figure 
of Gioja at his elbow. She, too, was gaz- 
ing up at the picture with lips a little 
parted. His face softened as he looked 
down at her. ‘‘A lovely boy, is he not?’’ 
he said. And in addressing her his strong 
voice took an extraordinarily gentle note. 

She flashed her dark eyes at him with a 
flutter of the eyelids which covered their 
fire and a sort of virginal 


very 


said 


secret gave 


timidity to the glance quite in keeping 
with her present attitude. 

‘' Wes, sir, ’’ 
eign English. 


said she, in her pretty for- 
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Favereau, with his back to the fire and 
his hands behind him, seemingly indiffer- 
ent, closely watched the moving group. 

‘*This American now——’’ he thought. 
‘‘A new complication. Stay—a _ solu- 
tion, perchance, to the problem !”’ 

The gladness of the thought struck him 
promptly with a sting of shame. With 
what fearful ease does poor humanity glide 
upon the downward slope! Pure honor 
had always been such an integral part of 
this man’s soul that hitherto he had no 
more contemplated the possibility of losing 
it than of losing his identity. And now 
he was planning an honest fellow’s undo- 
ing. 

How could Edward have hoped to keep 
up his systematic deviation into secret or- 
chards, and thereafter resume unscathed 
his honored way on the straight path of 
life, when his own one step from the high 
table-land of had already 
sent him—him, Fuvereau—spinning toward 
God knows what depths? Ah, that shame 
should dog a thought of his! 

He looked somberly at the sailor’s face 
—a face in which the story of an element- 
ally virile soul was written as upon an open 
book. 

Mr. Dodd’s creed was simple enough to 
read: love of country, truth to himself, 
respect for women, and glory in his pro- 
fession. He would live, and love, and 
work, and fight, and die without a ques- 
tioning thought. 

But Favereau was not of those who dis- 
guise to themselves the responsibility of 
their own deeds. Darkly he knew, as he 
watched, that come what may, he would 
coldly let the unsuspecting sailor drift to 
his doom; that he would never lift a finger 
to save him, could he thereby secure one 
chance of saving Helen from the awakening 


righteousness 


that menaced her. 

Absorbed in these moods, he was startled 
by a fierce feminine whisper in his ear, 
by the clutch of a small hand upon his 
sleeve. 

In the desire to share her 
emotion with a mind more capable of in- 
telligent response than that dwelling in 
the dwindled skull of the Marquis ‘‘Totol,’’ 
Nessie had figuratively and literally seized 
upon her old friend. 

‘‘Well, and what is your impression, 


immediate 











Mr. Minister, of the new importation?”’ 
she murmured, vindictively jerking her 


head in the direction of Joy. ‘‘Our fine 
sailor-hero seems to approve of it, anyhow. 
I don’t believe he has eyes to see anything 
She shook out her rosy draperies 


else. 27 


with a deep sense of waste, of unappreci- 


ated merit. ‘‘As for Helen, she’s float- 
ing ina kind of holy cloud of joy—joy !”’ 
She sniffed derisively. ‘‘Isn’t it a dear 
little innocent? Doesn’t she look as if 
butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth, eh? 
Isn't it a sweet little babe-in-the-wood, 
that has never seen anything but robins 
and leaves, eh? My!’’ There was stiletto 


culminating in 
the shrillness of the last ejaculation. It 
was like finally turning the blade in the 
wound. Aunt Harriet 
—old cat !—for once in my life (though I 


sharpness in each ‘‘eh,”’ 


‘*T do agree with 


wouldn’t give her the satisfaction of telling 
her so for worlds), but I do agree that this 
is quite the worst of Helen’s follies. Of 
course, you men are always taken with a 
face; but T reckon you will 
Mr. that, for 
simpleness, the idea of getting the Duke 


pretty side 


with me, Minister, mere 
to adopt an infant of that size and descrip- 
well—it’s beyond words! If that 


after a sufficiently 


tion, 
girl,’’ 
eloquent pause, ‘‘does not make us all sit 
up before the week is out, my name isn't 
Nessie Rodriguez. ”’ 
‘*Well, of course, ’’ 
smoothly, with an inner dreary appreciation 


she pursued, 


answered Favereau, 
of his own irony, ‘‘you can only expect us 


men, you to be in favor of the 
pretty face.’’ 


‘‘Oh! I know,”’ said the lady, with cheer- 


as Say, 


ful 


goose 


are just as 
all the 
man, dear sir. 
the 


I expect when the 


contempt, 
at heart 
wouldn't be a 
wonder 


“*you great a 


as rest. or you 
My! I do 
sometimes how same Creator 
came to make us both. 
Almighty took Adam's rib. He extracted 
the better half of his brains at the same 
time. There’s that Rodriguez, now. I've 
just had a letter from him; he says he’s 
very sick. He’s got influenza. I 
what that means. Now, a woman would 
be cute enough to have measles, or diph- 
theria, or cholera, or for a 
There’s never been a man that’s 
had influenza so frequently.’’ 
to continue reflectively, ‘‘It’s a very ex- 


know 


something, 
variety. 
She paused, 
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pensive sickness, but I reckon he’s had it 


once too often this time.’ 
Favereau laughed, but no 
Under the light of the reading-lamp 


made com- 


ment. 


the Marquis de Lormes was engaged in 
pruning his favorite finger-nail with a 
gold-mounted penknife. His whole face 


was puckered into lines of deep earnest- 
ness. Helen's clear voice rose in the silence. 

‘*'Phat the flag.*’ 
‘‘which the great Maréchal de Cluny, the 
(the last 
took at 
cornet 


is she was saying, 
grandson of James the Second 
Stuart of 
He was only a 


King England, Joy), 


Fontenoy. then. 


3ut under the lead of his cousin, the gal- 


lant Berwick, he charged the Hanoverians 
at the head of the King’s Household. 
You may not know. my little girl, that 
you are actually under the roof of the last 
male descendant of the royal race of 
Stuart.’ 


Gioja looked down, and toyed with the 
fringe of her sash, and then she said, in 
a small, Duke 
of Cluny, then, ought to be King of Eng- 
land?*’ 


Nessie caught the words. and burst into 


hesitating voice—‘‘The 


while the Marquis 
Lormes, now polishing the amended 
the of looked 
up from his final and satistied contempla- 


a loud derisive cackle: 
de 
nail on seam his trousers, 
tion of the result with a snigger. 

‘A real daisy; isn’t she?** said Madame 
todriguez, in her acute contempt forget- 
ting to modulate her accents. 

The looked round at her 
stern eyes. ‘*We cannot expect Miss Joy, ’’ 


sailor with 


said he, ‘‘to understand the intricacies of 
the British Constitution, Madame Rod- 
riguez.*’ 

In that bilingual household, where al- 
most as much English was spoken as 


French, Helen’s pet name for ‘*her child”? 


was already adopted; and it seemed to 


cleave to the girl. 


Helen had flushed under the implied 
rebuke. In France the jeune fille is 
hemmed in much like a state criminal; 
but the care with which all knowledge of 
the outer world is kept from her ears is 
nothing to the respect with which the 
emancipated daughter of America, free to 
roam the world alone if she choose, is 


treated in her own country by those who 
accept the trust of her freedom. 
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The fluttering query of Joy’s surprised 
eyes, however, demanded an _ answer. 
This Helen gave with an embarrassment 
that sat somewhat pathetically on her. 

‘*No, dear child, it is as Mr. Dodd says. 
And—well, at any rate, the English would 
not acknowledge the claim.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Nessie, coming briskly 
forward, and taking the girl by the elbow 
with a vivacity which just fell short of a 
shake, ‘‘now you’re in the house of a real 
Stuart, anyhow, and if you know your 
history, you must feel that it’s a right- 
down romantic situation. My! Helen, 
you remember, at the convent, how 
used to dream about the Young Pretender ; 
the wondrous romances we made up about 
helping him to escape from his enemies, 
hiding with him, giving our lives to save 
Monsieur le 


we 


him in his wanderings as 
Chevalier Douglas.’’ 

While she was speaking Cluny had re- 
turned quietly to the room in unimpeach- 
able evening attire. He was advancing 
toward the group, when Joy slowly raised 
her eyes and looked at him. He stopped, 
as if brought up by an invisible barrier. 

‘‘Indeed, madame,’’ said the girl then, 
‘*T, too, have had dreams about the pre- 
tender, Monsieur le Chevalier.’’ 

As she spoke, her fingers suddenly closed 
upon the fringe she was playing with, and 
with incredible strength tore the silk cord 
in two. None marked her attitude except 
the Duke himself and Nessie. The former 
turned abruptly away, the latter flew like 
a butterfly across the room back again to 





RESPONSIBILITY. 


Favereau, and caught him by the sleeve. 
‘*Monsieur Favereau, did you see the look 
the innocent orphan threw at the Duke just 
now? What is Helen about? What is she 
doing? Gh, I do want to know!’’ 

Favereau put ‘up his eye-glass: ‘‘At this 
moment, madame, the Duchess seems to 
be explaining the nature of the contents 
of a case of decorations to the interesting 
young lady she has adopted.”’ 

Madame Rodriguez stamped her foot 
with fury. ‘‘Oh, you men!’’ she cried. 
‘‘T do despise you! You never see what’s 
under your nose.”’ 

Favereau brought 
focus on her little foot. 

‘*‘T see, madame, ’’ said he, without any 
change of tone, ‘‘the foot of Cinderella in 
the slipper of the princess.’’ 

Nessie’s wrath fell from -her the 
instant. A slow smile spread over her 
dusky face. 

‘*You like it?’’ she asked, coquetting. 
She pointed her toe from side to side, 
twitching her flounces daintily as she did 
so. ‘‘But what’s the use of it with these 
stupid skirts, anyhow?’’ 

‘‘Madame,’’ said Favereau, solemnly, 
‘‘the inspired being who creates feminine 
fashions is fully aware that women’s in- 
genuity amounts to genius. I think these 
skirts delightful. If a woman has a pretty 
foot, like truth—~ay, like murder—the 
more you try to hide it, the more it will 
out.’’ 

‘‘Here is maman,’’ said Totol’s pipy 
voice, suddenly. 


the eye-glass to a 


on 


(To be continued.) 


RESPONSIBILITY. 


By ANNE VIRGINIA CULBERTSON, 


NAUGHT save a mirror decks the Shinto shrine, 


And he who seeks, beholds himself. 


Have care! 


Searching the soul within this fane of thine, 


Naught shalt thou see save what thou broughtest there. 











THE WORLD’S GREATEST REVOLUTION. 


By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


[Cee battles are no longer fought with arms. Attack with 
weapons may constitute an incident, but campaigns from the opening 
of the twentieth century will be fought in the offices of those who 
control the world’s supply of money. 

That event in the world’s history which promises to be most deeply 
fraught with results to the human race was announced-in the New York 
journals of Sunday, March 3, 1901, as a three-column advertisement. It 
was not an affair of parliament or of regal proclamation. ‘There was no 
fuss, no ceremony. 

The average man, the welfare of whose great-great-grandchildren 
was to be affected, scarcely noticed this advertisement which read:— 


“OFFICE OF J. P./. MORGAN & CO., 23 WALL STREET, NEW YORK,” 
and began in bold, black-faced type:— 


“TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 
“ REDERAL STEEL COMPANY, 
“NATIONAL STEEL COMPANY, 
“NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY,” 
et cetera. 


This momentous event did not concern itself with princes or even 
so-called statesmen. ‘The world on the 3d day of March, 1go1, had 
ceased to be ruled by such. True, there were marionettes still figuring 
in Congress and as Kings, but they were in place simply to carry out the 
orders of the world’s real rulers—those who control the concentrated 
portion of the money supply. The words, “Office of J. P. Morgan & 
Co.,” meant, in addition to the great wealth of the firm itself, the. 
financial support of the HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD; the approval, if not the 
active co-operation, of the HOUSE OF ROCKEFELLER; and the direct 
co-operation of the CARNEGIE and other great iron industries. 

HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD and associated banks and industries, One 
thousand millions. 

HOuSsE OF ROCKEFELLER and associated banks and industries, Eight 
hundred and fifty millions. 

J. P. MorGan & Co., representing iron industries and associated 
banks, Eleven hundred and fifty-four millions. 

Total, Three thousand and four millions of dollars. 

Of what consequence the German playing at Emperor, or the King 
who recently read a speech written by Ministers under dictation from the 
world of finance? Even the Czar of Russia seems a feeble make-believe 
in the presence of men who control Three thousand millions of dollars 


and can push the endless buttons which carry their signals into every 
47 
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sort of mercantile house, into every military camp, which cause every 
court official to stand alert, and can even produce the profoundest move- 
ments in the Church itself. 

Between the lines of this advertisement, headed “ Office of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.,” was to be read a proclamation, thus :— 


“COMMERCIAL METROPOLIS OF THE WORLD. 
“Novice To THE PEOPLES OF ALL LANDS AND NATIONALITIES : 

“The old competitive system, with its ruinous methods, its countless 
duplications, its wastefulness of human effort and its relentless business 
warfares, is hereby abolished, the change to take effect in part immedi- 
ately, and in whole as rapidly as the details can hereafter be worked out. 

“The four great HousES controlling the world’s visible supply of 
money, having this day agreed to act in unison under the scheme of 
organization outlined by Mr. J. P. Morgan, have invested themselves with 
the controlling interest in the three great sources by which the public can 
be taxed—the supply of ores, the working of the same into the raw prod- 
ucts, and the transportation of the same. 

“The business public will perceive at a glance that it will not be 
properly safe for any individual or known collection of individuals to 
arrogate to themselves the right to antagonize THE ORGANIZATION this 
day created ; and notice is hereby given that these commercial territories 
must not be trespassed upon or invaded without expectation that the 
full authority vested in the organization will be exercised. 

“The HousEs engaged in bringing about this organism in the inter- 
ests of the world’s economy, have taken to themselves such increment as 
has seemed proper in view of the important character of the service 
rendered. 

“Further, the Bourses of the world will please take notice that, owing 
to the immense sums of money now in the hands of THE ORGANIZATION, it 
will be possible to force speculation. The banding together of the HousEs 
OF ROTHSCHILD, ROCKEFELLER, MORGAN and CARNEGIE, representing 
the united metal and transportation interests, leaves no room for com- 
petition, and any attempt in this direction will be met with the fate 
which should attach to an effort to return to the methods of barbarism. 

“Finally, it is our intention ultimately to take in hand the smaller 
industries and organize them upon a scientific basis calculated to reduce 
the waste of human effort to a minimum.” 





These are the words which have been read by every fairly intelligent 
business man in the advertisement headed, “ Office of J. P. Morgan & 
Co.,” and nominally concerning itself with the exchange of certain 
stocks. Unlike the proclamations of kings and princes, no man will be* 
found bold enough to defy its orders. From March 3, 1901, the entire 
aspect of the business and political world will be changed. Financial 
ambitions will quickly render themselves subservient to this overruling 
power. The futility of political hopes which do not attach themselves 
to the financial center will be quickly apparent. 

The mind is fascinated with the field of operations presented to the 
controlling minds of this new organism. ‘Two things immediately suggest 
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themselves. It seems probable that the danger of financial panic will be 
minimized. Those having these incalculable interests in their hands will 
wish for stability of finance. Their hopes are based on the savings 
resultant from complete organization and the continuous labor obtainable 
only by the general consumption of their products by the public. This 
éonsumption can only accompany the prosperity resulturg from financial 
stability. 

Should, however, any private interest or desire within this new 
organization seek toy:xtend the borders of conquest by means of panic, 
and have the power to carry out its desires, the opportunity would be 
presented to cause untold misfortune and wretchedness to mankind at 
large. 

We now come to the most important question in this connection— 
the distribution of the immense increment resulting from the economies 
permitted by organized effort. Will the dividends be made commensurate 
with the power? Or will a wisdom superior to any hitherto exercised in 
the business or governmental world fix the earnings at such percentage 
as will seem reasonable to the public mind and prevent unrest ? 

Undoubtedly the matter remains with Mr. Morgan to determine. 
Upon his decisions the welfare of the people of the United States—it is 
not too much to say, even of the world—depends. With all ores, metals 
and transportation in his hands, the question is not, What can he tax the 
public? but, What will he? It would be interesting to penetrate the 
guiding motives of the mind of this man at this time. To what extent do 
Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Morgan realize the far-reaching character of this 
change of base? It is a revolution so radical in its sweep, so wide in the 
area affected, that in comparison the most important movements of history 
become insignificant. Those of Greece, those of Rome and that of 
France, substituted other measures and other men for existing ones. 
This substitutes a machine which depends for existence, not upon men, 
but upon ten thousand parts. Any one wearing out can be replaced 
without perceptible stoppage. 

Because this new organism is in the direction of perfected econ- 
omies, there will be no return to the old system. That is gone forever. 
The law of centralization is the law of nature. A million million orbs 
moving throughout limitless space are eternally attracting and holding 
the smaller fragments of the universe. 

One thought more: human effort scientifically directed could supply 
every real necessity, comfort and pleasure of mankind with hours of labor 
certainly not to exceed fouraday. Sufficient food, comfortable homes 
and clothes, and proper enjoyment, can all be obtained with four hours 
of united, properly directed, thoroughly organized labor. It is the igno- 
rance of scientific methods, the duplication of tasks, the labor in unprofit- 
able directions, and the endless waste of conflict, which keep man the 
slave he is to-day. 

Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Morgan have shown their appreciation of the 
problem of organization. They themselves must be surprised at the 
results. Both have in many ways displayed their desire to be of service 
to those about them. 

They have together solved the problem of production. Will they 
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now apply themselves tc the greater and vastly more complex problem of 
distribution ? To the men who would free the world from the superstitions 
of the competitive system, the greatest wealth was first necessary ; because 
it meant the greatest power. The world has been governed by selfishness. 
It obeys the commands of unlimited money; therefore accumulated 
inillions were nezessary as a fulcrum from which the business world could 
be pried from its wasterul selfishness. | 

The type of mind required to reorganize the world’s system of dis- 
tribution is of the keenest and highest. Will the men who have shown 
such incomparable skill in solving the problem of production find them- 
selves equal to the consideration of the more delicate problem of placing 
mankind on the basis of recognition of one’s neighbor in every labor, 
gradually removing the more or less real excuse of to-day that greed is 
necessary for self-protection, and substituting in the business world that 
intelligent appreciation of our own and our neighbor’s wants—a willing- 
ness to concede to others—which we see best exemplified in the guests 
brought together around a well-filled table ? 

We sit at the bountiful table of Mother Earth and know that there 
is enough for all. Hitherto it has been a scramble. Are we soon to be 
assembled under an intelligence of a higher order, which, after requiring of 
each his proper proportion of labor, shall give that reward which will be 
in degree sufficient ? 

March 3d marked the beginning of the most wonderful revolution in 
the world’s history. This will bea bloodless revolution and will eventually 
carry its blessings to the most remote parts of the earth. Governmental 
divisions will cease to exist except as means to carry out mandates de- 
cided upon in the executive offices of the world’s commercial metropolis. 
We are living in what is without doubt the most interesting period of the 
world’s history. Will Messrs. Rockefeller and Morgan, having reduced 
production to scientific lines, proceed to the analysis of the problem of 
distribution ? 

They must. 

What is the meaning of money after it has reached a few millions? 
It has no significance for the owner. The building of palaces becomes 
little more than the setting of toy blocks. The powers held within the 
hands of the hundred-millionaire struggle for exercise. They must have 
an outlet. 

Mr. Rockefeller has hitherto found this opportunity for exercise 
mainly in the founding of colleges; Mr. Morgan, in the endowment of 
hospitals. That sort of intellectual effort will do for men with a few tens 
of millions, but not for active minds controlling a thousand millions. 
For them the final analysis must rest always in the selection of the one 
problem worthy of engaging the master mind—the Problem of Distri- 
bution : 

How to organize mankind— 

First, so that each man will be forced to do his share of the world’s 
work ; 

Second, so that each individual will have the product of his own labor; 

Third, so that the temptation of man to eat his fellow-man may be 
removed by a scientifically designed system. 
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Shingle Stains 


The Original and Standard, 
and the Only CREOSOTE 
—wood-preserving—Stains. 


(Patented: infringement will be prosecuted.) 





Cabot’s 










All other shingle-stains are imitations of 
ours, but lack their soft depth and freshness of 
color, their durability and wood-preserving 
properties. “ Creosote is the best preservative of 
timber.” —O. Chanute. Our Stains cost half as 
much as paint, are easier to apply, look better, 
and every gallon is guaranteed. 









Architects, Boston. 





PEABODY & STEARNS, 





Specimens of stained wood, 24 colors, and 
color-studies sent free on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
76 KILBY STREET 
Agents at all Central Points. BOSTON, MASS. 











A HOME AFTER YOUR OWN HEART |} 
-” Our New Book, 

** Modern 

Homes,” 
show many dif- 
ferent plans for all 
kinds of houses. 
~ Each house has 
2 distinctive features 
{and perfect floor 






The Perfect | Light 


Immensely cheaper than gas or kerosene, and 
brighter, pleasanter. Fine print read 45 feet away. 
roo candle power 20 hours cost 3c, Jo odor, no 
smoke, no alcohol torch. 










plans. Views of ex- Incandescent 
teriors. /deas of aia 72 Gasoline 
Exquisite Inside 

kffects and exact Lamps. 


guaranteed cost. 
Send for cihtan Pricesare not going to be any lower. Start now. We prepare 
special plans for any kind of a building. Send us your ideas. Exceptional 
range of architectural possibilities due to us having offices in different parts of 
the country, and adopting the popular ideas from different sections. We have 
a large corps of experts at our different offices so as to give complete architec- 

tural service, incluc ding superintendence in any direction. 

Write for our books, ‘* Modern Homes,” to-day, no two alike, one book for 
$1.00 ; two books for $1.50 ; three books for $2. end us 50 cts. additional with 
your book order for the ‘‘American Builder and Decorator,’’ monthly for one 
year, regular price $1.00. Full of good suggestions. 


THE CENTURY ARCHITECTURAL COMPANY 
802 Ameriean Trust Building Cleveland, Ohio, 
1102 ark Bidg,, Pittsburg, Pa. 502 Carleton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Lighted instantly with one match. 
All styles. Double and single burners, 
for home, business or public buildings, JM | 
$2.75 and upwards. 

O37‘ Canton "lamps are noteworthy 
for beauty of design, convenience 


and honesty of construction. 
Agents wanted. 


CANTON INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO., 
Box E, Canton, Ohio. 













































Three Expert Mechanics Test 
*~ Every Blade, ,.°.2¢7. 33/5" 


direct trade with consumers. The Maher & 
Grosh Knives, Razors, Scissors, etc., are 
ime hand-forged from razor steel. They are made 
on honor, tested severely and warranted. 
This pattern we call *‘Our Masterpiece.’’ Blades are 
oe grade of razor steel, file-tested, strong enough for any- 
thing, fine enough for a quill pen, weighs 2 conee 
blades. Price, with ebony handle, $1.25; 
| ivory, $1.50; choicest pearl, $2.00; postpaid. 

Pruning knife, 75c.; grafting, 25e. 
budding, 35c.; 3-blade Orchard knife, 
#1.00. The lower cut shows our 
av5c. 2-blade jack-knife. For 
Bawhile will mail sample for 48c., 5 
for $2.00. Our 60c. steel shears 
and 75c. knife free by mail 
- for $1.00. Colorado stock knife, 

Send for 80-page free list and “How to Use a Razor.” Be kindly ; write us. blades, $1.00. 
MAHER & GROSH CO., 77 Street, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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TANDARD PORCELAIN ENAMELED BATHS bring beautiful, modern and com- 
fortable bathrooms within the reach of everyone. They are artistic in design and finish, 
moderate in cost and highly sanitary. If you are building or remodeling your house we 
will send you free, on request, our book of six model bathrooms, designed especially for us by 
a well-known architect, and which give suggestive treatment and cost of necessary fixtures, 

Beware of cognates tubs, imperfect in make—sold to the trade as seconds, and which crack 
and discolor quickly. We guarantee every tub perfect which has cast on the bottom one of these 
marks: “‘S, M. CO.,”’ “D. & M.’’ or “A. & O.” 


STANDARD SANITARY MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. F, Pittsburg, Pa. 


AGENTS Commissions; 


| getting orders for our TEAS, COFFEES, 
| 





EXTRACTS, SPICES and BAKING 
POWDER. Special Presents or checks. 
Freight paid. New terms free. 





Satsuma | GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Interior | P. 0. Box 289, 31 & 88 Vesey St., New York. 
Enamels | WATCH AND CHAIN FOR 0 WORK 
are better than Paint. CR AE TESTI IIE — 





They work easy, make a 
smooth surface, and any one 
can apply them to walls, 


can get a Nickel-Plated Watch, also a Chain and 
Charm for selling 1 I9dozen packages of Bluine 
n re at 10centseach. Send your full address by return 
ceilings, inside woodwork. mail and we will forward the Bluine postpaid, 
pantries, kitchens and furni- and alarge Premium List. No money required. 
ture. Many beautiful tints. BLUUINE CO., Box 4, Concord Junction, Mase. 


The surface is non-absorb- 
RUGS and 


ent and can be kept bright 

and clean by wiping witha | 
from pattern plates better than at a store. We 
sell carpets at wholesale prices and make 


damp cloth, 
when your dealer will 
them up ready to lay. Our book,giving 


furnish you ‘‘ Satsuma 
Interior Enamels’? at the 
same price as ordinary 
paint. 


FREE Color card and our 
booklet ‘How to 
Refurnish the House Without 
Buying New Furniture."’ 


HEATH & MILLIGAN 
M’F’G CO., 
Dept. B, 


Makers of Best Prepared Paint 
and Railway White Lead. 


72 Randolph St., Chicago. 
Established 1851. 


Don’t pay fancy prices | 
full information, with large assort- 


ment of pattern plates, showing 
carpets in actual colors, sent free 
on request. We pay the freight. 
> The Russell Carpet Company, 
262 Ma on 


“. 
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earllime 


Avoid” 
Imitations, 


Direct from the Factory at esos 


FACTORY PRICES 


Turkish Rocker 


A Lifetime Luxury at Small Cost. 


$35 Q0Q buys this luxurious Turkish 
tome Rocker, direct from factory, 
COVERED with best quality machine 
buffed genuine leather. Has . 
genuine hair cushions, tufted 
back and seat front, tassel 
arms, spring rockers and ball- 
bearing casters. Choice of 
maroon, olive-green or russet 
color leather. At retail a sim- 
ilar rocker costs $55.00 to 
70.00. 


$35.00. 














urious Turkish 


Couch, It has 
a genuine Solid Mahogany 
base, richly polished, Claw 
feet. Ball-bearing casters. 


Covered with best quality ma- 
chine-buffed genuine leather 
(no imitation). All cushions are of genuine 
curled horse hair, supported by finest tem- 









pered steel springs. Diamond tufted top. Spring edge. 
Worth at retail $55.00 to $70.00. 

We ship every article “On Approval,"’ to be re- 
ur 


On Approval : ned at our expense if not found positively the 


yest ever sold at so low a price. 
(Points beyond on an equal basis.) 
” 


We Prepay Freight to all points east of the Mississippi 
e D-3. 


and north of Tennessee. 
Write for our complete Catalogue No. * 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


— of High Grade Office and Library Furniture. 
Note. 


See our other advertisements in this magazine. 





akes Out cbirt 


Witnowt 
IWiCTONTE OT: 


Pearline —it prolongs the 

life of all fabrics and res- 

Ove Map mel elite] eel LeLA 
wae Coarse fabrics and heavy 


work demand Pearline— 
it spares the women. 


'MEN’S “FAMOUS MARYLAND” 


Clothing 


Made to Order, Expressage Prepaid, 
and Guaranteed to Fit 


Clothes make the man and we make 
the Clothes, and at very nominal prices 
when you consider that you can buy 
a suit, made of good material, cut to 


your measure, expressage pre- 
paid to your station, as low as $7.95 
Our (FREE) MEN’sS CLOTHING CAT- 
ALOGUE, with large cloth samples at- 
tached, shows the latest styles for Suits, 
Overcoats and Trousers, and_ is 


profusely illustrated with up-to-date 
The book also contains some very 











Cie 
fashion plates. 
| special bargains in Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Ready- 
Made Clothing; also some specials in Shoes, Under- 

wear and Furnishings. 


We ship you our Made-to-Order Clothing, C. 0. D., guarantee to fit you, and 
also at a saving of 25 per cent. to 60 per cent. under retail prices 


Our GENERAL CATALOGUE No. 99 contains 150,000 quotations 
on Everything to Eat, Use and Wear, and costs 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


us $1.25 per copy to print and mail. This bodk 
is sent for 10 cents in stamps, which 10 cents 
you deduct from your first order of $1.00. 


Our (FREE) LITHOGRAPHED CATALOGUE 
shows colored plates of the “Famous Maryland” 
Carpets, Rugs, Draperies, Wall Paper, Bed- 
ding, Frame Pictures, Sewing Machines and 
Specialties in Upholstered Furniture. We sew 
Carpets free, furnish wadded lining without 
charge and prepay freight on the above. 


FREE Dress-GoopsCaTALOGuE,withsamples __ ; 
attached, from 1214 cents to $1.25. We prepay _Trsdemsrk registered. 
transportation. Which book do you want? Address this way? 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Mid., Dept.525. 
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WHILE YOU%"SLEEP, 


Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Asthma, Catarrh, Colds, 
Coughs, Bronchitis. 


Cresolene is especially desirable in the treat- 
ment of infants, as it allows undisturbed and 
strengthening repose and does away with internal 
medication which often disturbs the stomach. 

verything has not been done when Cresolene 
is omitted in connection with the treatment of 
Diphtheria and Scarlet Fever. It ,cures and 
protects. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: ‘‘ No home where 
there are children should be without it.” 

Sold by all druggists. Descriptive Booklet 
with physicians’ testimonials, free. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co, '° fulton Street 
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HORSESHOE BRAND WRINGERS 


Wear longer, wring more evenly and drier 
than any other wringers made. The cost is 
covered by the saving of clothes and buttons. 


The Patent Improved Guide Board 
does away with hand spreading. 
Our name on every roll.—Every wringer 
has the Horseshoe Guarantee attached. 
Sold everywhere. Million in use. 
Mirth-provoking novelty, ‘It’s all In the Rubber,” 
free on postal request. 
Address Dept. 26, 
THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO., 
99 Chambers Street, New York, 
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Locomotor Ataxia conqueréd at 
last. Doctors puzzled, Specialists 
amazed at recovery of patients 
thought incurable, by DR. 


CHASE’S BLOOD 


AND 


NERVE Foop. Write me about yourcase. Advice and proof of cures free, 
OR. CHASE, 224 N. 10th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ENAMELED BATH. 






CANVAS FOLDING Tub fits bather so 2 pails of water make full 
submergent bath. Hout bath made ready in 
5 min. Wt.,10 lbs, Durable, compact, cheap. 
Cat.free,Baths or 15 styles Fotptne Boats, 


6 galls.a Award at World's Fair. ACME FOLD. 
full bath ING BOAT CO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO. 






SALESMEN AND 
sce §=€=6AGENTS WANTED 


Ic W. ES—Our Famous 
Big wy ater Still, s won- 
derful invention—not a filter. 

© 23,000 already sold, Demand 
enormous. Everybody buys. 
Over the kitchen stove it fur- 
nishes plenty of distilled, aer- 
ated drinking water, pure, de- 
licious and safe. Only method. 
Distilled Water cures Dyspep- 
sia, Stomach, Bowel, Kidney, 
Bladder and Heart Troubles; 

7p prevents fevers and sickness. 
Write for Booklet, New 
Plan, Terms, ete. FREE 
Harrison Mfg. Co., 
7375 Harrison Bidg., Cincinnati, Q. 






I SEND NO MONEY...: 


order any of our Sewing Machines sent C. O. D.. on 30 
days’ trial. If you don’t find 
= — them superior to any other 
otfered at the same or higher 
prices or are dissatisfied for 
Fay any reason, return them at our 
—— expense and we refund your 















money and freight charges. For 
i 810.50 we can sell you a better 
wmachine than 






those advertised 
Ew elsewhere at higher price, but we 


Biss would rather sell you better Quality 
land Give Satisfaction. Our ele- 
gant Arlington Jewel.drop head, 





== $12.50. Our No. 9 Ball Bearin Ariingsen, & rawer, 
us 


logue FR. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, (Inc.) 
158-164 W. Van Buren St. B-196, Chicago 






drop head, $15.45. Write for lai rated cata- 
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The inventions of the 
Nineteenth Century will 
save Many Centuries of 
laborin the ages to come. 


Trae, above all things, of the 


Remington 


TYPEWRITER 


No labor-saving in- 
vention of the century 1900 
appeals so strongly to 
the brain worker. 

It enables him to do 
twice the writing with 
half the labor and in 


SE 


Z 
; 
% 
E 
% 
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half the time. 
Grand Prix 
Paris, 90 











Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
4 327 Broadway, New York 









me with THe SMITH DReens , 
P i TYPE SSAniNs DEVICE. 






ae ELIMINATES wh 


AN IMPROVEMENT fy! 
AFFIXED ONLY TO 







AFTER ALL,NO INK LIKE @RTERS 


Write for Booklet * Inklings” —FREE. 
CARTER’S INK CO., Boston. 





When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Burroughs 
ing 


For Wholesale House, 


EB. G. Lungiwrne, St. Louis; Jan. 3d, 1901. 

President American Arithmometer Co., 

City. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to your favor of recent *date, wilt 
say: We have used the ‘Burroughs Registering 
Accountant’’ two years, n-a, number of-ways,-and 
are glad to say service given has been satisfactory 
inevery respect, We utilize the machine in taking 
off. monthly balances, running through ledgers 
twice. listing debit and credit separately, elimi- 
nating the strain and trouble of writing names of 
the customers’ folios, amounts und adding sheets. 
We enter all invoices in book, then add up tnuoices 
and book on machine, thus proving entries. It 
also comes into service balancing daily and 
monthly cash. We run petty and general cash 
books, the latter averaging about 5,000 entries every 
month. We also list our daily, sales on machine, 
posting from order blanks to.ledger, using-account- 
ant.slip.@s a check on postings. 

In our opinion.your machine saves consider- 
ble tiie, consequentlg is‘bound to.reduce office 
avpenses, We will holil ourselves-in readiness to 
expound the good features to any prospective 
customers. 
. Yours very truly, 

THE GOODFELLOW SHOE.CO. 


If you do not believe the machine is-adapted 
to your needs,,write us and Jet us: give you a 
few proofs., We will also send a machine FREE 
ON 30. DAYS" TRIAL without risk or Cost, to any 
responsible bank oy business-house. It will save 
its price in go days; 

We issue a booklet which tells wh 

the machine wil] save you as muc 

time, and money as the typewriter; 

suggests uses for it in every kind of 

establishment. gives interesting facta 

and figures. Sent free on request. 


American Arithmometer Co. 
2100 Wash St., St. Louis. 
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$7 9.80 “ > 
5 BUYS THIS 
EXCELLENT 


desk, No. 10-H, direct from the factory, sent ‘‘On 
Approval,” to be returned at our expense if not found 
positively the best roll top desk ever sold at so low a 





price. 


This desk is 48 in. long, 30 in. wide, 48 in. high. It has a fine 
quarter-sawed oak front, closed back, front base mould, 18 pigeon- 
holes, 8 file boxes, 2 arm rests, #a//-bearing casters, and $ come 


plete letter files, This desk has a good polish finish, and from 


a dealer would cost $28.00 to $35.00. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR, 





points east of the Mississippi 


We Prepay Freig ht —s north of Tennessee. 


(Points beyond on an equal basis.) 
Write for Catalogue No. “ D 2.’’ 
THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture. 


§ Before you buy a card index system be sure 
Card Indexes ‘and write for our catalogue No. “ B 5.” 


NOTE.—See our other advertisements in this magazine. 


All Arithmetical 


Problems 


solved rapidly and accurately by the 
Comptometer. Saves 60 per cent of 
time and entirely relieves nervous and 
mental strain. Adapted to all com- 
mercial and scientific computation. 
Every office should have one, 

Write for Pamphlet, 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., Chicago, 


MORPHINE LIQUOR habits 
in 10 to 20 days. 30,000 cases 
cured. Established 1875. NO ?AY 
TILL CURED. Address DR. J. L. 


STEPHENS CO., DEPT. P.2, LEBANON, OHIO. 

All you have guessed about life insurance 

PAY ™y be wrong. If you wish to know the 

truth, send for “How and Why,” issued 

POST=b) the Penn MuTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


$19-3 STAFFORD DESK 
——= 
50 in. long, 30 in, wide, aaa 

quarter sawed oak front, oak 
throughout, letter files, blank 
drawers, document file, pigeon 
hole boxes, extension slides, 
letter holders ‘and drops. 
Large, complete, attractive 
and convenient. 


Desks $10 and up. 


Can farnish your Office or 
Home throughout at 
FACTORY PRICES 


Catalog No. 109, Office Fur- 
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Catalog No. 110, House Fur- 


E. H. STAFFORD & BRO., Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


The Overland Limited—the Lux- 


urious Every-day Train to Califor- 


nia, leaves Chicago 6.30 p. m., via 


Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific 
Railways. 


The best of everything is provided. 
All agents sell tickets via this route. 


Send for illustrated booklet “California.” 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES. 
461 Broadway - NewYork 436 Vine St., - Cincinnati 


601 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
868 Washington 8t., Boston 
801 Main St., = - Buffalo 
212 Clark St., Chicago 


607 Smithfield St., Pittsburg 
234 Superior St., Cleveland 
17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
2 King St. East, Toronto, Ont. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


The enthusiasm of Pianola owners would indicate that those who have not yet purchased 
this instrument are depriving themselves of more genuine enjoyment THAN THEY REALIZE 





Pianola 


HE PIANOLA occupies a 

unigue position. It has under- 

taken that which past ages 

have pronounced impossible, 

and has made it practicable. It has 

followed principles revolutionary to ac- 

cepted standards, and has won its strong- 

est support from those who were the 

greatest upholders of the old theories. 

It makes piano-playing possible for those who literally do not know 
one note from another, yet it is being accorded a popularity among 
the musically cultured which is gathering the strength of a tidal 
wave and is sweeping around the world. In England, for instance, 
scarcely a week passes without two or three new names of those 
prominent in English society being added to the list of Pianola 





purchasers. 


the past month : 

Her late Majesty Queen Victoria 

Her Royal Highness the Duch- 
ess of Fife 

Her Royal Highness Princess 

Victoria of Wales 

Her Serene Highness Princess 
Frederic Karl Hohenlohe 

His Royal Highness Prince 
Bonaparte 

Her Grace the Duchess of 
Buckingham 

His Grace the Duke of Man- 
chester 

His Grace the Duke of Suther- 
land 

His Grace the Duke of West- 
minster 

Marquis of Camden 

Marquis of Headfort 





A list of some of The Aeolian Company’s patrons in England, with the additions which have been made during 





Marquise d’Hautpool 

Marquis of Anglesey 

Earl of Hopetoun, Governor- 
General of the Australian 
Commonwealth 

Earl of Harewood i 

Earl of Egerton : 

Earl of Crawford 

Earl of Howe 

Earl of Dysart 

Earl of Londesborough 

Countess of Orford 

Countess of Leitrim 

Viscountess Knutsford 

His Highness the Gaekuar of 
Baroda, India 

Baroness Cederstrom (Madame 
Adelina Patti) 

Baron Rudbeck 





(Continued on following page) 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


‘“‘}] have been delighted and astonished to find that real musical expression and 
interpretation can be put into the playing of the Pianola.’,—-EMMA CALVE. 





in Englan 


Baron de Forest 


Dowager Lady Hillingdon 


Lord Athlumney 

Lord Glenesk 

Lord Cowley 

Lord Pirbright 

Lord Davey 

Lord Mostyn 

Lady Ela Russell 
Lady Henry Somerset 
Lady Chas. Forbes 
Lady Brisco 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Lady Constance Shaw Lefevre 
Sir Kenneth Matheson, Bart. 
Sir Peter Walker, Bart. 

Sir Thomas Lipton 

Sir W. F. Miller, Bart. 

Sir Raymond T. Wilson 

Sir John Leng 

Sir Dudley Duckworth King 
Sir Matthew Wood 

Sir E. W. Green, Bart., M.P. 
Sir Charles Phillips, Bart. 
Sir Edmund Loder, Bart. 





Sir Edward Wittenoom, K.C.M.G. 
Hon. A. C. de Rothschild 

Hon. C. Irby 

Hon. F. St. Clair Erskine 

Hon. S. P. Vivian 

Major-Gen. Sir Hugh McGalmont 


Lady Barrett Lennard 
Lady Colebrook 

Lady H. M. Stanley 
Lady Bowyer 

Lady Hooker 

Lady Gertrude Rolle 





Two years ago the Pianola was unknown in England. ‘To-day it is found in the homes of a large percentage of 

the nobility. 
Enthusiastic appreciation The fact that any ove particular personage of royal or noble birth and cultured 
in England taste has purchased a Pianola for his own pleasure does not add to the value of the instru- 
ment. When, however, these representatives of culture and refinement, with wealth sufficient to procure whatever 
they desire, are unanimous in their appreciation of the Pianola and purchase the instrument for their own homes, it repre- 
sents a consensus of opinion which it is impossible to ignore. 
Enthusiastic appreciation The popularity of the Pianola in this country is unprecedented in the history of any 
in this country musical instrument. 
Enthusiastic appreciation While this enthusiasm manifested by the non-professionals is the result of the 
among musicians genuine enjoyment and pleasure derived from this dexterous little piano-player, the Pianola 
has also passed the critical censorship of the musicians. They pronounce its renditions artistic in the true sense of the word. 
The achievement which most astonishes the musical authorities is the perfect control which the player exercises over expres- 
sion. This preserves the player’s individuality—at the same time he is relieved of the burden of technical execution. 
Pleasure to both novice The Pianola is an aid to musical education, 
and skilled musician _as it develops a taste for the higher class of music by 
making it accessible at all times, but first and foremost the Pianola is a source of 
pleasure. 

It brings pleasure to both the skilled and the unskilled. To the former 
by increasing his repertory from perhaps a dozen pieces, which he can play well, to 
practically everything that has ever been written for the piano. It gives to the 
novice the enjoyment of actually producing music himself. 

Erice, $250. It can be bought by moderate monthly payments if 

Visitors always welcome. Our instruments are gladly shown to the 


merely curious as well as to intending purchasers. If unable to call 
at our warerooms, write for catalogue W, giving full description. 


The Aeolian Company, I8 W. 23d Street, New York 
Cincinnati, O.,124 E. 4th Street. Brooklyn, N. Y.,500 Fulton Street 


Chicago, Lyon & Healy Washington, Wm. Knabe & Co. Newark, Lauter Co. 

B ston, The M., Steinert & Sons Co. Cleveland, The B. Dreher’s Sons Co. Albany, Cluett & Sons 

Philadelphia, C. J. Heppe & Son St. Paul, W. J. Dyer & Bro. Troy, Cluett & Sons 

Baltimore, Wm. Knabe & Co. Minneapolis, Metropolitan Music Co. Duluth, Duluth Music Co. 
(Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 


(PEER hefisés 


Me, 


PIANOLA BY ITSELF, WHEN NOT 
USE WITH PIANO 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 











STYLE 22 


THE VOCALION 

ORGAN COMPANY 

156 Fifth Avenue, cor- 

ner Twentieth Street 
New York 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE VERY largely increased 

demand for organs built on 

the Vocalion system attests 

strongly the recognition 

which is being accorded to 
their special advantages. 


A few of these advantages are: 
Variety of tone-coloring — each 
stop characteristic to a degree of 
the tone-quality intimated by its 
stop-knob name. 

Maximum power of sustaining the 
voice, both for solo and congrega- 
tional singing. 

The doing away of the heretofore 
necessary attendance of tuner and 
regulator at frequent intervals. 
First cost and cost of maintenance 
much less than with other systems. 


The Knabe of to-day will 
outlive the 20th Century 


KNABE 


A name that stands for the 
VERY BEST—viewed from 
every standpoint—in the 
world of piano manufacture 





Wm. KNABE & COMPANY 


New York 


Baltimore Washington 


Vocalion Church and Chapel Organs 


Full  cata- 
logue (D) of 
regular styles, 
showing de- 
signs and speci- 
fications, on re- 
quest. Special 
designs to meet 
the require- 
ments of indi- 
vidual-church 
organ-recesses 
or for private 
music-rooms 
gladly submit- 
ted. 


Regular 
chapel styles 
$225 to $525 

Larger 
styles 
$525upward 
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IVERS & POND PIANOS. 


’A Small Piano For a Small Room. 


This chaste, small model, which looks 
as if made to order from your own design, 
is an ideal style if you are weary of carved 
work and long for simplicity. It is a 
2oth Century musical instrument in an 
18th Century casing. Made as small as 
it is advisable to build a 7 1-3 octave piano, i 
it is just the thing for that little room. 
It could not possibly be better made if 
done to order for $5000. The tone is 
mellow, musical, brilliant, of surprising 
volume; the action entrancingly respon- 
sive. May we not send you our beautiful 
catalogue, picturing this and many other models? 


HOW TO BUY Write us and we will tell you what dealer sells our pianos in your vicinity, or if 
* there is none near you we can’sell you direct from the factory. No trouble and 
no risk to you. We make careful selection and send on approval. If after trial in your own home you don’t want 
the piano, it comes back and we pay railroad freights both ways; whether you are ten miles away or two thousand 
makes no difference. Let us explain our easy pay method of purchase and quote you prices before you deal with i 


any one. Write for our beautiful catalogue—free. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 111 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.. 
Edison. 


PHONOGRAPH 


The Acme of Realism. 


























Latest Model. 
1901 Style of Case 












“LOOKING FOR THE BAND? 


THE ANGLE LAMP 
“The light that never fails’’ 


_Costs very little more than sun light and comes closer toit 
in quality than any other lighting system of the present. 
While it has the brilliancy of gas and electricity, it is softand 
restful to the eyes,and as a lamp, is distinctly different from 
every other lamp ever made—it simply cuts out all their faults. 
It never smokes, smells or gets out of order, is lighted and extin- 


. . t= 
guished as easily as gas, gives little or no heat, requires almost X % ass ie 


no attention and burns but EIGHTEEN CENTS’ PERFECT REPRODUCTIONS OF SOUND are obtained by using 


worth of oil a month. Being absolutely non-explosive you may 


adopt it without taking the chances necessary in adopting some EDISON RECORDS and GENUINE EDISON 
new lighting methods, notably Acetylene and gasolene. Many PHONOGRAPHS 


thousands of these lamps are used throughout the country in 
homes, stores, offices, churches, halls, factories, business 









” es and exery — of place where good light is required. Nine Styles. None this Catalogues 
you wish good light and economy in the bargain you a ade 
can secure them by consulting our catalogue C. C., From $10.90 ee a ea Rawr quenyutant 
showing all styles from $1.80 up. ; to $100.00 hon, i All dealers. i" 
4 


THE ANGLE LAMP CO., 


76 Park Place New York City. Better than a Piano, Organ or Music Box, for it sings and talks as well as 


lays, and don’t cost as much, It reproduces the music of any instrument— 
and or orchestra—tells stories and sings—the old familiar hymns as well as 
the popular songs—it is always ready. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 135 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 
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The Health 
Builder 


foundation of 
good health 
by eating 
Quaker Oats. 
No other food 

is so complete 

in properly 
balanced, 

‘nourishing 
properties. 
It gives you 
more energy 
—more 
strength than 
any other food. 
It stays by 
you. At all 
Grocers’. See 
that you get 
the genuine 
package with 
the figure of 


according to direc- 
tions on pack- 
age. 





When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 















HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


GREAT EVENTS : 


BY THE WORLD’S Most FAMOUS CARTOONISTS. 





A REPUBLIC. AN EMPIRE. 
A NOVEL IDEA IS THAT OF “ JUDGE,’? WHOSE EDITOR ASKED WILLIAM J. BRYAN TO SUGGEST A CARTOON. THAT WHICH 
APPEARS ABOVE IS DRAWN BY GRANT HAMILTON FROM THE WRITTEN DESCRIPTION FURNISHED BY MR, BRYAN. 





THE EUROPEAN IDEA OF A SOVEREIGN. THE AMERICAN IDEA OF A SOVEREIGN. 


From the National Watchman, of Washington, D. C. 





GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


DIFFICULT STEERING, 


SALISBURY (to Balfour): ‘‘ Hang these ‘improvements’! 
Do you think we shall get through?”’ 





PRINCEss: ‘“* My doll cries ‘Mama’ when I press its breast.” 

CROWN-PRINCE: ‘‘That’s nothing. When I'm big I shall From Punch, of London. 
have sixty million dolls who will cry ‘ Hurrah’ when I stamp 
on their chests.”’ —From Simplicitssimus, of Munich. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN STOCKS, 


The sale of ‘‘ Reynolds’s Newspaper,” ‘‘ Truth” and the “Review of Reviews” in South Africa has been prohibited. 
They were widely circulated among the disioyal Dutch. 


From Judy, of London, 
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GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 





A 


A NECESSARY FORMALITY. : UP TO HIS NECK. 
KITCHENER: ‘Oh, I say! Just OK that, will you?” From the Philadelphia North American. 
From the Denver Republican. 5 








PA 





THE LEANING TOWER OF CHINA. 
Always on the point of falling, it never falls. 
From Judy, of London, 





WHITHER, KING? 
From the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





GENEROSITY.—The Russians have returned a lot of useless personal property tothe Emperor, but are meanwhile walking 
away with Manchuria, —From Kladderadatsch, of Berlin, 











GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


THE WELL-FED RusSIAN (to the Hungry Powers): “ Bless 
‘our’ meal, sirs.’’ 


From Kladderadatsch, of Berlin. 





THEATRE ROYAL, SOUTH AFRICA. 0 
STAGE-M’G'’R KITCHENER: “On account of the elaborate A POOR, NEEDY CANNIBAL BEGS A SMALL GIFT. 
preparations for the final tableau, I must request your kind From Kladderadatsch, of Berlin. 
indulgence while the curtain remains down.” 
From Punch, of London. 
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$50.00 IN CASH PRIZES OFFERED~-SEE BELOW 


, $50.00 is offered for the most appropriate wording to be used in above biank space to complete 
this advertisement, as follows : —$25.00, Ist prize; $15.00, 2d prize; and $2.00 each for next five. 
Wording must be brief and expressive. Submit suggestions before April 25th, and mention this 
magazine. Address THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81-83 Fulton Street, New York. 

A cake of Packer’s Tar Soap, with our booklet, can be had of your druggist. 25 cents. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 








GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE, 


THE PRESIDENT HAS ASKED FOR LAWS FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 
From the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





SAD TENDENCIES OF THE NEW BABY. 
His first step is foward implements of war. 
From le Figaro, of Parts. 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 












RUSSIA ; OR, THE BOY WHO POKED THE BEAR.—Fyrom the Chicago Record. 


SECRETARY GAGE AND 





A SPECTER ALARMING TO EUROPEAN MANUFACTURERS. 
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Gold Watch Cases 


Stuffed with Lead 
Perhaps you a as 


Cuts show a steel 
case spring filled 
with lead. 


From time immemorial Solid Gold Watch 

Cases have been sold by weight and made by 

reputable manufacturers, with Steel Springs 

of suitable weight only to perform properly their 
“various functions. 


The specific gravity of lead is nearly fifty per cent. 
greater than steel, therefore certain unscrupulous manufacturers 
use very little steel for their case springs and as much lead 
as possible, thus producing watch cases the center of which 
is completely filled with lead, so much so that nearly one 
half of the total weight of the case is composed of base metal. 


This same class of manufacturers also use a stamp upon 
their cases reading, “Warranted U. S. Assay” with the desire 
to make the public suppose that the “U. S. Assay Office” 
has something to do with their manufacture. 


If you have bought a solid gold watch and think you 
have been deceived, write us for full particulars. 


THE DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS 


Makers of Complete Watches, Watch Cases as Well as Watch Movements 
CANTON, OHIO 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan." 
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AT THE GATE OF HEAVEN. 
“Please leave the heathen heads outside. They are not 
allowed to enter.” —From Simplicissimus, of Munich. 








UNLOADING. 
From the Minneapolis Tribune. 





KING MorGan: “I’vegottheearth. Now to lariat thesun.” 
From the De Moines Leader. 



















JOHN BULL: * That statue offends my inmost feelings.” 
From ei Ahuizote, of Mexico, 


"A GAME OF FREEZF-OUT. _ 
From Harper's Weekly, of New York, 





KINGLY EUROPE COMMERCIALLY SUBSERVIENT TO UNCLE 
SAM. —From Wasp. of San Francisco. 
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THE BRITISH ARISTOCRACY, by Grant Allen 
THE IDEAL WIFE AND HELPMEET, by Lavinia Hart 
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Seles At a Turn of One of the Small Canals. 
F. Hopkinson Smith........... estes irl ne eae 566 


Sarah Bernhardt. /lustrated. 


_. LAWRENCE S. VASSAULT::::::*: 567 
The Garden Spirit. Jdustrated. 
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MARTHA BROOKES BROWN':'': 579 
The Influence of Beauty on Love. /ustrated, 
HENRY T. FINCK ‘ccccoeeceert be 589 
The Montgomery Invincibles. JUustrated by E. W. 
Kemble. HENRY GUY CARLETON ‘**""**": 599 
Bluebeard. EDGAR SALTUS -cccc ccc ttt 605 






The Average Young Man and His Library. 
JAMES H. CANFIELD, 











-ibrarian Co bia University 609 
Spring Days in Venice. Justr ated. 
rs EDGAR FAWCETT ee ee ee 613 
Making Maple Sugar. Jllustrated. 
MAX BENNETT THRASHER -**:":: 623 
. The Lame Coyote’s Lone War. Illustrated by Dan Smith. 
. CHARLES. MICHELSON **°'******** 631 
The Ideal Wife and Helpmeet. 
: : LAVINIA HART ‘ccccccccct tects 638 
The First Men in the Moon. Illustrated by E. Hering. 






H. G. WELLS ccceet rrr 643 
Defeated. (rorM-) THEODOSIA GARRISON **°°°°"*** 656 
The British Aristocracy. 

GRANT ALLEN ccc ccctctct trees 657 
The Secret Orchard. AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE ** 963 
Responsibility. (Poe™.) 

ANNE VIRGINIA CULBERTSON *: 676 
The World’s Greatest Revolution. 

JOHN BRISBEN WALKER *""""""": 677 


Great “Feo Humor and Satire. By the Wor "ld’s Most 
amous Cartoonists, 


y EDITED BY ange *) 
eS aes vo _JOHN BRISBEN WALKER _ y nonsrn . 


PRICE 


Mr. Pierpont Morgan's Revolution | pene, 






























A GENERATION 
‘\OF PERFECT FEET 


|. Tee manufacturers 
of the remarkable 
SOROSIS SHOE 


—after having made a very careful 





study of growing feet, have just per- 
fected a line of 


JUNIOR SOROSIS SHOES 
for Boys and Girls 


_which are endorsed by leading phys- 
icians. ‘The adoption by intelligent 
Mothers of our plan of fitting grow- 
ing feet will secure to the rising gen- 
eration the blessing of perfect feet, and 
the pedal imperfections which now 
exist will be no longer possible. 

: BOYS’ and GIRLS’ “SOROSIS” 


are now being shown in ‘“ Sorosis "Stores 


Ask for them A. E. LITTLE & CO. ys Blake Street 


or address * Manufacturers of “Sorosis’”’ Lynn, Mass. 


Sonn es 1900, by CosmoPoLITAN MaGazing Company, 
a Oe he post rvington-on-the- cece New York, as second-class mai matter 
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|$10 SECURES $400. LOT 


IN GREATER NEW YORK 
FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK CITY AND RETURN 


$2,000,000 INSURES YOUR INVESTMENT—THE ASTORS’ WAY OF MAKING MONEY 
MADE POSSIBLE TO SMALL INVESTORS—$10.SECURES $400 LOT WHICH 
IS GUARANTEED TO BE WORTH $500: BEFORE ONE YEAR FROM 
DATE OF PURCHASE—WE TAKE ALL RISK—READ EVERY WORD 











HE largest, most reliable, most successful Real Estate Company in the world, Wood, Harmon & Co., of New York 

7 City, are so positive that the values of their lots will increase 25 per cent. during the year 1gor that they will guar- 

antee this increase to any investor—in case they cannot show it, tney will agree to return all money paid them with 

6 per cent. interest. We have-one of the grandest opportunities of a lifetime for the small investor to make money—we 

give as good security as the strongest savings bank and instead of the 4 per cent. interest on deposits we can guarantee 

over 25 percent. We thoroughly believe the lot which we now sell for $400 will in 10 years br.ng $4,000, in 20 years from 
$20,000 upwards. If you will carefully s udy this communication you will see our reasons. 

The Astors and our wealthiest fam'lies have made their money from the increase in value of real estate. You can 
prove this point if you will take the pains to look it up. New York City property has increased in value more than that of 
any other place because of its enormous growth in population, and this growth of values and population is still going on. 
Since the consolidation of New York and Brooklyn, the increased facilities of rapid transit by bridge, trolley and elevated, 
the immense tide of increased population has turn-d Brooklynward. The attent‘on of the public has been called to the 
great advantages of Brooklyn because it is only in that section that New York can grow—please note that point, as it is 
the keynote to the situation. The influx of people into Brooklyn is so great as to severely tax Brooklyn Bridge—as a 
result new bridges are being built (one of which is nearly completed) and tunnels are beipg dug beneath the East River. 
Not only is Brooklyn Borough the only section in which New York can grow, but property in old New York City, the same 
distance from City Hall, would cost 20 to 40 times the money—note that point carefully, it is absolutely true 


Listen to Our Story. Itis our business to study conditions existing or possible in the various cities of the United , 

States, and we have aided in the development of 25 different cities. After 12 years’ careful study in New York without 
purchasing, in 1898 we saw the trend of affairs, and before the consolidation of New York and Brooklyn we bought over 1,100 
acres of the choicest land in Brooklyn, and which is now in the heart of that Borough. This land is only 3% miles from 
Brooklyn Bridge and is only 35 minutes from New York City Hall. We have over $2,000,000 invested in this land and are 
making it one of the most beautiful spots of New York The growth of the city, together with our improvements, have 
increased the value of the property over 25 per cent. since a year ago, and we feel so sure that the increase will be at least 
the same, that we think there is no risk in guaranteeing it. 


Listen to Our Proposition. Our property is improved in exact accordance with City Specifications. Streets 60, 
80, and 100 feet wide, built to City grade, bordered on each side by 5 feet granolithic cementine sidewalks. flower beds and 
shrubbery, city water, gas, etc., all at our expense. For $10 down and 31.50 per week or $6.00 per month we sell you a regular 
New York City lot, subject to the following guarantees from us: 

‘ If at the expiration of the year 1go1 this lot is not worth $500.00 we will refund all of the money you have paid us 

with 6 per cent. interest additional. 

If you should die at any time before payments have been completed we will give to your heirs a deed to'the lot 
without further cost 

If you should get out of employment or be sick you will not forfeit the land. 

Titles are guaranteed to us by the Title Guarantee & Trust Co. of New York. 


Note Our References. The Commercial Agencies, 20 National Banks, and 30,000 customers all over the United 
States, and especially the one at the bottom of this page; this is only one of a thousand 

You will note three distinct points of advantage in this proposition. First—it is a Life Insurance for your family. 
Second—it enables you to pay in small sums as you would in your savings bank, and cannot cramp you; and, Third—it 
enables you to participate in the great gr wth of values in New York real estate which are due to natural conditions; and, 
furthermore, the three advantages are absolutely without risk. 


FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK. Asa further guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons living East of 
hicago to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to New York and return if you visit our property and find one 
word of this advertisement a misrepresentation, or in Case you buy to credit cost of the trip to you on your purchase; to 
those living farther away than Chicago we will pay that proportion equal to cost of fare to Chicago and return. We would 
advise you, if you are satisfied, to send first payment $r1o in cash at our risk immediately, and we will select the very best lot 
for you. Or, if you desire further particulars, to write immediately for maps, details, and information. It will cost you 
nothing to find out and thoroughly satisfy yourself—we solicit closest investigation. References by hundreds—our 
reputation is national. 


‘| WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. 6, 25¢ Broadway, NEW YORK 


The following testimonial was given us by The Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn, by the authority of treir Board 
of Directors, authorizing the President and Cashier to sign the same: 





‘* There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co. in the Twenty-ninth Ward represents one of the 
best investments a man of limited income can possibly make within the corporate limits of Greater New York. It can be 
said without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & Co, are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of the 
investor, whether he resides in Greater New York or any other section of the United States. 


THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” 
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frutomobiles 


Reliability—Freedom from Danger—Cleanliness. Ride Easily and Quietly, 
of Simple Construction. Can be Safely Run by man, woman or child. 


40, MILES ON ONE CHARGE OF BATTERIES. 
IN SIXTH YEAR OF SERVICE. 
Send for 1901 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 








ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan, ”’ 
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THE “Lhcomobile” IN YOSEMITE PARK. 


This view shows the absolute control of the “Locomobile” under 
all conditions. Mr, Oliver Lippincott, of Los Angeles, made an extended 
tour in the Yosemite and climbed to the tops of the highest mountains 
without difficulty or accident. 


Catalogue and interesting printed matter furnished on application. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


66 7 
THE  Locomobile’’ COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
No. 11 Broadway, New York City. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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40°, DISCOUNT 


ON OUR 


$10.00 Pocket Kozy 


At $6.00 the Kozy 
is the cheapest and 
best folding film 
camera ever offered 
by any manufacturers. 
Thousands of testi- 

' monials saying ‘ gocd 
words ”’ for the Kozy. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


O those who agree to give a 
definite proportion of each day to 
extending the circulation of THE 
COSMOPOLITAN is offered a prop- 
osition whereby a handsome income 
may be secured. 
Experience, though desirable, is not 
absolutely essential. Any one with 


We want to add to our mailing list the name perseverance and adaptability should 
and address of every one interested in cameras, 
so as to send out from time to time, free, full 
information relating to our entire line of film 
and plate cameras, for which no advertising 
space has room enough to give full justice. 
Valuable and interesting information—which 
costs you only for inquiry—about better goods, 
lower prices than we have ever before offered. 


KOZY CAMERA MFG. CO., 


24 Warren St., - Boston, Mass. 


LEAR PHOTOGRAPHY Sic) ~ ils waa 
Taught according to the 7 
most approved methods, in the shortest possible, i - 


time and at smallest expense. For full pare E ANTI-BUNION PLASTERS CURE BUNIONS. 
“iculars and finely illustrated catalogue tH Nothing else will. B thend Nome mails sample plates and 
é Oo ve 

282° ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPH Rasy, “Healthy, Shapels Feet, "It treats of the 
EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS. 7 hygiene of the feet the cure of bunions, the prevention 


and removal of corns. ingrowins toe nails, etc, Andress 
FOOT REMEDY ,59 G Dearborn St.,Chicago, IIL 


PIANO KEY 
Faw CLEANER and DUSTER. 


Works thoroughly ; reaches all corners. Covers an octave. Beautifully made from soft felt with ebonoid 
handle. An ornament for piano. Sent upon receipt of special introductory price, 25 cents. Agents wanted 


everywhere. S. J. SIMMONS & CO., 564 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


be warranted in giving their whole 
time to the work. 
Address for further particulars: 


AGENTS’ DEPARTMENT, 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 


Irvington-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
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“TRIUMPH” AUTOMOBILES | 


“‘ALL THEIR NAME IMPLIES”’ 


The illustration shows our elegant ELECTRIC STANHOPE (Ellis Motor), embodying the latest 
improvements in motor vehicle construction. Runs 35 miles on one charge of battery; great hill- 
climber; speed up to 25 miles an hour, forward or backward; very powerful brake; full leather top, 
elegant upholstering, easy riding springs, finest material and fin’sh throughout. Painted to suit. | 
Side steering lever if preferred. ASWEIL CARRIAGE. Price, $2,000. 


Our light ELECTRIC RUNABOUT for $750 (Kammann Motor) is best value for 


money ever offered. Piano-box style with stick seat. whipcord or leather upholstery, wooden 
wheels, pneumatic or solid rubber tires. Carries two people; climbs any road grade. Runs 40 miles 
on one charge of battery; speed up to 20 miles an hour. Finely made and finished throughout. 
Painted to suit. Only $750. 





As Automobile Manufacturers generally are erowded with orders already, you should order your 
vehicle immediately if you expect it for summer nse. 


Such an extremely low price for an Eleetrie Vehiele is sure to create a demand that will tax our 
capacity. We can accept a few more orders for May 15th delivery. Terms: One-half cash with 
order; balance when ready to ship. 

ALSO STEAM AND GASOLINE VEHICLES. 


Descriptive circulars on application. 


TRIUMPH MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY, 98 Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO. 
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The“ Mobile’ Co. ot F-emerica 


invites you to visit its Branch Houses in the fol- 


lowing Centers of Population: 


Branch House in New York City: 


Fifth Avenue and 26th Street. 


Branch House in San Francisco: 


316 Post Street, near Palace Hotel. 


Branch House in Boston: 346 Boylston Street. 


Branch House in Portland, Me.: 


104 Exchange Street. 


Branch House in Cleveland: 254 Euclid Avenue. 

Branch House in Denver: 1519 Glenarm Street. 
Branch House in Washington City: 1116 Connecticut Avenue N. W. 
Branch House in Buffalo: 615 Main Street. 


Branch House in Philadelphia: Building formerly occupied by the city 


as Gas and Water Offices. 


Branch House in Chicago: Van Buren Street and Wabash Avenue. 


THE FACTORY OF THE COMPANY AT PHILIPSE-MiNOR-ON-THE- 
HUDSON—ONE OF THE TWO OR THREE LARGEST IN THE WORLD—IS 
ALSO OPEN TO THE INSPECTION OF VISITORS. New York Central trains 
stop at the Company’s private station. 


In every state agencies for the sale of ‘Mobiles’’ 
established. Any of our agents mentioned here will take pleasure in exhibiting 


carriages in order that you may know just what a ‘‘Mobile’’ can do. 
SELLING AGENCIES: 


New York City, N. Y.: Spalding-Bidwell Co., 29-33 
West 42d St. 

New York City, N. Y.: Amos Shirley, §35 Eighth Ave. 

New York City,N.Y.: W. G. Spencer,2556 Broadway. 

Syracusk, N. Y.: Frank E. Norton & Co. 

Baravia, N. Y: R. F. Otis. 

Troy AND Conokrs, N. Y.:; Troy Carriage Co. 

GRIFFINS CokNERS, N. Y.: A. H. Todd. 

GLOVERSVILLE AND JOHNSTOWN, N.Y.: W. B. Van Vleit. 

MATTEAWAN, N. Y.: E. J. Edmunds. 

MIDDLETOWN, N. Y.: Empire State Wagon C.. 

OneEIDA, N. Y.: J. F. Aldrich. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.: John Van Benschoten, 

SING S1NnG, N. Y.: George Ostendorf. 

Jersey City, N. J.: DeWit Romaine, 70 Erie St. 

LonG Brancu, N. J.: F. M. Taylor Pub. Co. 

Newark, N. J.: Bardo & Calvert. 

Passaic, N. J.: Geo. DeW. Brown. 

PATERSON, N. J.: The Paterson Wagon Company. 

TRENTON, N. J.: Capitol Cycle Co. 

CAMDEN, N, J.: Eastlack & Weaver. 

ALLENTOWN, Pa.: Henry Harring. 

Erigz, Pa.: Chambers & Suerkin. 

Mopena, Pa.: M. B. Megargee. 

STROUDSBURG, Pa. : J. N. Jacoby. 

WILKESBARRE, Pa.: Robert Johnson. 

HAZzLeton, Pa.: Hazleton Hardware Co. 

ASHTABULA, Ohio: C. L. Scrivens. 

CINCINNATI, Ohio: Geo. C. Miller’s Sons Carriage Co. 

CoLumbus, Ohio: J. C. Sherwood. 

TOLEDO, Ohio: E. G. Eager & Co. 


When you write;please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.” 


HARTFORD, Conn.: Ilartford Automolhile Co 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn. ; Park City Cycie & Automobile Co 
MANCHESTER, Conn.: W. E. Hibbard. 

New HAVEN, Conn.: C. O. Reichert. 

STAMFORD, Conn.: F.C. Parsons. 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.: Bidwell, Warren & Co. 

MoBILE, Ala.: H. T. Inge. 

Taos, N. Mex.: Dr. G. P. Martin. 

HENDERSON, N. C.: E. G. Davis. 

BALTIMORE, Md.: The Automobile & Manufacturing Co 
New BEDFORD, Mass.: Tanner & Co. 

WorCESTER, Mass.: Charles F. Grout. 

Detroit, Mich.: William E. Metzger. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.: The Northwest’n Motor VehicleCo 
St. PAUL, Minn.: Joy Bros. Cycle Co. 

Sr. Louts, Mo.: The Mississippi Valley Automobile Co 
LINCOLN AND OMAHA, Neb.: The Wittmann Company 
Nasuua, N. H.: F. A. McMaster. | 

WALLA WALLA, Wash.: J. L. Elam. 

Los ANGELES, Cal.: A. R. Maines Mfg. Co. 
REDLANDs, Cal.: Joseph F. Nettleton. 

TAMPA, Fla.: Benjamin & Owen. 

ATLANTA, Ga.: W. D. Alexander. 

EVANSVILLE, Ind. ; E. K. Ashby Bicycle Co. 
FRANKFORT, Ind. : Clinton Cycle Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.; Carl G. Fisher & Co. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky.: Philip E. Allison. 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. ; The Coleman Automobile & Cycle Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.: A. P. Lockhart. 

MeEmMpPuHIs, Tenn.: Jerome Parker. 

STAUNTON, Va.: Wm. H. Hyer, 
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THE “MOBILE” COMPANY OF AMERICA sold car- 
riages in every part of the United States during 1900. 
The record of accomplishment is easily secured from the 
owners of ‘‘Mobiles.” 

‘*Mobiles”’ for four, six and nine persons and two 
styles of delivery wagons will be ready by April. 

The intending customer should bear in mind that 
after May Ist last year the orders on the ‘“‘Mobile’’ Com- 
pany’s books were sixty days in advance of ability to 
deliver. One hundred persons are interested this year 
in automobiles where one thought about them in 1900. 
The intending purchaser who waits until May to put in 
his order is likely to have to wait until July or August 
for delivery. 


HOW TO JUDGE A “MOBILE.” 


An automobile is sold not 
upon its appearance, but upon 
the character of its construction, 
its safety, and ability to do. 

While there are many ma- 
chines in the field, the number 
of those which have a record of 
accomplishment behind them— 
automobiles known to be reliable under all conditions 

Cy x —is extremely few. 





been attempted during the past year, made it necessary 
when the first great Automobile Exposition came around 


tried vehicles and the ‘Mobile,’’ which, after a thousand 
tests made during the past three years, has gradually been 
evolved into the present vehicle. 

For the purpose of making a demonstration which 
the general public as well as experts might understand, the 
entire Madison Square Roof Garden was rented. A series 
of inclines with sharp turns was built of strong timbers 
which finally brought up against the main tower of Diana 
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A 45 per cent. Grade Climb Was Built by The ‘Mobile’ Com- 
pany of America to Illustrate the Power and Staying 
Qualities of its ‘‘Mobiles.’’ 


ata point 175 feet above the sidewalk. The first grade of 40 per cent. was followed by one 
of 45 per cent. The orders were given before the show to construct a 40 per cent. grade, this to 
be followed by a 35 per cent. The carpenter in charge, however, made a mistake and when the 
incline was completed an attempt to walk up its steepest parts immediately showed that instead of 
being 35 per cent. the second grade was 45 per cent. All present declared a disbelief that any 
carriage could be built which could climb such an ascent, and temporarily the matter was regarded, 
even by The *‘Mobile’’ Company, as one of doubt. 

The carriage was placed in charge of one of the Company's cleverest employees, Mr. 
Joseph McDuffee. When he ran his carriage to the foot of the grade for the first time the specta- 
tors held their breath. Everyone except the operator doubted the power to climb. 

The ‘‘ Mobile ’ moved steadily up to the second grade. Then the spectators gave a sigh 
of relief. But the worst was yet to come. The severe exertion of climbing a 40 per cent. grade 
might have exhausted the steam so that it would hesitate at the 45 per cent. On the contrary, 
the 45 grade was taken apparently just as easily as the first and the machine climbed on with- 
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out stopping up to the tower of Diana. Then came a still , 
more serious test. Mr. McDuffee did not take the trouble 
to turn his machine at the top platform, but began his 
descent backwards, slowly stopping two or three times 
to show the perfect control under which the machine 
was. At the first turn—a right angle—he had a space 
of but a few inches in which to manceuver. To man- 
ceuver his machine around from backwards to forwards 
in this narrow space required nicety of handling: the 
‘‘ Mobile *’ was moved under as absolute control of the 
driver as though he had been pushing it with his hands; then when the turn had been made he 
began the descent of the 45 per cent. grade frontwards, and in this way came on down to the 
bottom of the climb. As this was reached his speed increased, and for a moment the on- 
lookers supposed that the ‘Mobile’’ was beyond the control of the brakes; but just at 
the bottom, to the surprise of everyone, the machine was brought to a standstill, and 
plaudits as hearty as ever went up from an audience greeted the conclusion of the 





performance. 

When one thinks of the fragile pieces of steel and brass which hold the ‘‘ Mobile ” with its 
weight of machinery, water, oil and passenger, he cannot help but wonder that such a perform- 
ance was possible ; dwt hour after hour—sometimes five or stx times an hour—and day after day 
for the eight days of the Automobile Show, Mr. McDuffee continued to make this climb, gradually 
acquiring skill as the test proceeded until he was able to travel up the steepest grades at a rate 
of from eight to ten miles per hour. Not a break or delay of any kind occurred. The machine 
was in as good condition at the end as at the beginning. 





FACTORY OF 


She ‘‘Robile’’ Company of Rmerica. 


PHILIPSE-MANOR-ON-THE-HUDSON, New York. 
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STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


‘* Cycling is one of the best forms of recreation and exercise which 
has yet been presented to mankind.”’ 


The exhilaration of the rapid motion and the general conditions of bicycling, all 
enhance the rider’s sense of enjoyment—especially if the wheel is a Columbia Bevel-Gear 
Chainless. New Models, $75. 


Columbia Chain Wheels are the lightest, strongest, handsomest and most efficient 
bicycles of the chain type that it is possible to make. New Models, $50. 


Columbia Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, $5 extra. Columbia Cushion Frame, $5 extra. 


Catalogue free. of Columbia dealers or by mail for 2-cent stamp. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, HartrForbD, CONN. 
a eee ee 
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AN HOUR & 
AWHEEL. WITH NATURE | 

1S THE BEST TONIC 

FOR THE BUSY. 
BUSINESS MAN. 
OUTDOOR. EXERCISE 

| BROADENS THE MIND aN 
KILLS WORRY 


" CHAINLESS AND CHAIN Meas: 
ARE WHEELS OF WHICH 
MONARCH RIDERS ARE PROUD 
THEY ARE DISTINCTIVELY 
HIGH CLASS 


MONARCH CATALOG ON APPLICATION 
RIDE A Ee HEEP 


MONARCH SHE S DEPARTMENT. J 


20 WARREN ST., 52 N.HALSTED ST-f # 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO, 


4U MARKET SI 
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33 ou Dorit Buy 
<= Trouble s 
when you invest tn an the Goldy kind Nl 


IMPERIAL 


Bicycle 
Years 9% Practical 


Experience Aave 
brought to this Line 
a sapntatinn Or 
Honest Workman- 
ship Which means 
Everything tte 
‘prospective Buyer. 9x. 


Our 1901 Line zr Entirely New 
A Bevel Gear Chainless or *60 

Cushion Frame Roadster 7or *50 
Our Royal Blue Roadster_7or *40 
Another Good Roadster for *30 


Represented negntioeies every important biuus- 
iness center., Catalog 0/ us i/you ask for it... 


Cleveland Sales Dept. Westfield, Mass. 


Western Office 
Blackhawk Street 2 Cherry Avenue. Chicago. 
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RIDE OUT INTO THE COUNTRY ao : 


and enjoy freedom from care and Oa a; a LEVE a 


worry. Spalding Centre Driven 


Chainless Bicycles make cycling 
all the more enjoyable because every WITH THE 


oart is made with utmost care and 

skill; the result is a superior, easy MORROW COASTER BRAKE 

running: wheel. YOU RIDE 50 MILES AND PEDAL 35 
Catalog of dealers or by mail from us. 
COLUMBIA SALES DEPT. 


Hartford, Conn. It has created a new interest in cycling. 
MORE THAN 100,000 IN USE. 

Fits any cycle, new or old. 

Every one guaranteed during the riding 
season. 

Down hill or on the level, the cyclist’s 
mount will move while the feet remain 
perfectly still on the pedals. 

Sold by all dealers. Send for free booklet, 


THE ECLIPSE MANUFACTURING CO., 
AVENUE F, ELMIRA, N.Y. 

















A thoroughly well-built, 
handsomely finished 15 ft. or 16 ft. 


DIAMOND 
Pada PADDLING for $7 50 


hy 3 i vo 7 + Send for Canoe Catalogue No. 5 


Launch Catalogue No. 1 
Hollow Spar Price List No. 4 
St. Lawrence River Skiff Catalogue No. 6 


Builders of Racing and Cruising Sail Yachts 


THE SPALDING ST. LAWRENCE BOAT CO. 


MAIN ST., OGDENSBURG, N, Y. 
(J. G. Fraser, Mgr.) St. Lawrence Co. 


BOVE VEVSESE SVEVVAUU 
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MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 
TEREOPTIGONS *e¢eataiey tne runic 


Nothing affords better opportuni- 
ties for men with small capital. 
We start you,furnishing complete 
outfits and explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low cost. 
THE FIELD IS LARGE 
comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local 
fields in Churches, Public Schools 
Lodges and General Public 
Gatherings. Our Entertainment 


Supply Catalogue «nd special offer fully explains everything, Sent Free. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 139, Chicago 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


Diamond “400” Single Tube Tire 


REGULAR SEASON’S GUARANTEE 


$6.00 PER PAIR 


Direct to consumer if your dealer will not furnish them 

Replacements and repairs made at factory or 
branches. 

Record of three past seasons has proved it the most 
reliable tire on the market. 

Sold by alldealers. Ask for it. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 


Branches: 
New York Orry,215 W. 58rd Street. 
Boston, 74 Appleton St. BUFFALO, 9 W. Seneca St. 
PHILADELPHIA, Broad St. CHICAGO, 431 Wabash Ave. 
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FEATHERSTONE 


TRUE AS STEEL Gap J eae. S, 


Nesta ay ea a ae 
WU ap Bis Macaiali 


The new Featherstone ‘‘ Twentieth Century 
Canary”’ is attracting universal attention, 
not only because it possesses a distinctive 
elegance of finish, but also due to the intro- 
duction of more new ideas and features than 
have ever been before attempted by a man- 
ufacturer in a single season. The new 
Featherstone is ‘‘the talk of rgor.’’ Our 
large 8x10 catalogue mailed free on request. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Detach- 
able 


A fine day, a good road and a 


HARTFORD BICYCLE 


will always demonstrate the pleasure 
and healthfulness of wheeling. Hartfords 
have steadily increased in popularity for 
twelve years. New models, $35. 


Our VEDETTE BICYCLES are light-running, 
strong and durable. New models, $25. 
Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, $5.00 extra. 


Send for catalogue. 


———— G6. J TRE 8 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


(gol Catalog Wow Reawy 












af Adopted by eon *rnments ¢ of Cana ada, U. .S and Engl: and. Indorsed by Commodore Bourke, 
£8 British Navy; Compt. White, N. W. M. Police; Maj. Walsh, Ex-Gov. Klondike; Dr. Dawson, 
= = Canada Gec al. Survey, and others. 16 ft. boat hol 1,500 lbs.; folds into cylinder 5 ft. x 10 in. diam. 
= &g Alsosmaller sizes, He andsome smooth model. Perfect for pleasure use. Entirely safe. Cata- 
AOME FOLDING BOAT 00. “MIA MISBUKG, ©, logue free. ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., MIAMISBURG, QHIO. 


cut this ad. out and send to us, state whether you 


wish Gents’ or Ladies’ Bicycle. (LADIES’ WHEEL 50 
Cents EXTRA), colorand gear wanted and we 
will send you this HIGHEST GRADE 190) MODEL 


EDGEMERE BICYCLE by express C. O. D., subject to examination. You ¢ 
examite it at your nearest express office. and if found perfectly eattetes. 
tory, exactly as represented, eae cee s that sell everywhere at $20.00 
‘ to $40.00 the MOST WONDERFUL BARG OU EVER SAW OR HEARD OF, then 
\ pay the express agent - 715 (or 312 5 ter ladies), and express charges, ex« 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE El EDGE are only 50 to 75 cents for 500 miles, 
1 HK 4 is covered by our writ- 
ten binding guaran- 
\tee. Built on the very Mo JEL made from genuine 1}<-inch best Shelby 
seamless steel tubing, 22, 24 or 26-inch frame, finest tw o-piece hanger, finest 
full ball bearings, handsome arch crown. Enameled in black, green or 
maroon, neatly striped, highly nickeled, beautifully finished throughout. 
Highest grade equipment, saddle, tool bag and tools, pedals, up or down 
turned handle bars, highest grade genuine Clipper pneumatic tires, with 
quick repair kit, best of everything. arg setel. $11.75 is the lowest 
price ever known for a stric tly High leyele, A saving of $10.00 


ere 00, Onder tw Pagemeres af once, sou can nal ths extra one at SEARS, ROEBUCK & t0., CHICAGO, ILL. 
TRUONG CN NOU en NUN CM UN CO 


“AS IF ON VELVET” 


HARTFORD TIRES. 


THEY TAKE ALL THE ROUGHNESS FROM THE ROAD. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CoO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
















THE COSMOPOLITAN. 








who demands a staunch, perfect running wheel in his 
sports is no more enthusiastic about 1901 models of 





Comba? 


BICYCLES 
** 22. Year-Old Favorites” 
| than are those men and women who ride for HEALTH and 
PLEASURE on smooth-running wheels of proven worth, 
for comfort and safety’s sake. Standard Ramblers cost $40, 
20-Ilb. RACER, and RAMBLER BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS 
| a little more—worth much more 


Catalog, with fine Indian Poster cover, free, at Rambler agencies everywhere 


THE COLLEGE ATHLETE 
| 


RAMBLER SALES DEPARTMENT 
CHICAGO 





When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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It Increases 
“eu Your Pleasure 


da si he and comfort in riding, one hundred per cent., and saves its cost 
. five times over in a year, by protecting your bicycle from wear and 
ae tear of jarring and vibration. It removes the objections physicians 
raise to cycling and is highly recommended bythem. The Cushion 
Frame Bicycle was a great step in advance over the old rigid frame 

wheels, but 


The Berkey 
Spring Post 


is a greater step, for with it any bicycle, new or old, is converted intoa Cushion Frame at a trifling cost. 
Made to fit all bicycles, and the spring im varying tensions to suit all weights of riders. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER 
If your dealer does not carry the ‘‘ BERKEY SPRING POST’? in stock, send us his name and $2.00, 
giving also the diameter of the seat post now in your bicycle, and your weight, and we will send one, express 
prepaid. REMEMBER: you run no risk, for, after riding it 30 days, if you do not find it entirely satisfactory 
in every way, return it at our expense, aud we will send your money back. Send for free Booklet, ‘‘ Doubles 


the Pleasure of Cycling.’’ It’s profitable reading. 


Berkey Spring Seat Post Company, Station 67, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


my I 
reservation: 


| Protect 
\ all Yourself 








This is an age of spe- 
cialists. The man who 
can do something bet- 
ter than anyone else is 
always sure of remu- 
nerative employment. 
He doesn’t search for 
work; employers search 
for him. We teach the 
theory of engineering 
and the trades to men 
and women already at 
work. We qualify young 
people to support them- 
selves while learning 
professions. Write for 
free circular 


Salaried 
Positions 
Yor Learners 


We also teach by mail Mechan- 
ical, Steam, Electrical, Civil 
and Mining Engineering; Shop 
and Foundry Practice; Mechan- 
ical Drawing; Arehitecture; Ar- 
ehitectural Drawing; Plumbing, 
Heating and Ventilation; Sheet 
Metal Work; Telephony; Telegra- 
phy; Chemistry; Ornamental De- 
sign; Lettering; Book-keeping; 
Stenography; Teaching; Eng)i»h 
Branches; Locomotive Running 
(fer engineers and firemen only); 
Electrotherapeuties (for physicians 
and nurses only). When writing state 
subjectin which interested. 
International 
Correspondence Schools, 
Bex 841, Scranton, Pa, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000, 


Catalogue for a Stamp. 
i 33 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
Smith & Wesson, 159 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 








When you write, please mention ‘‘'The Cosmopolitan.”’ 









































p | 
Positively Crowning 
actual Achievement 
daylight of 50 years 
at night, by .- 
practical Edward 

and handy. Miller & Co. 















THE) VAPOR ENGINES @ LAUNCHES.2S 












F pv TUTTLE CO~CANASTOTA,NY., CATALOGUE FREE | 


Highest Grade Only. 


LAUNCHES 


We carry, fully equipped with our 
Multi-Cylinder Gasoline Motors, 
20, 25 and 30 foot Launches in stock. 


Cabin and other Size Launches to Order. 


AMERICAN MOTOR CO., 
32 Broadway, New York. 








New York Sales Department, also at 
17 BROADWAY, Capt. E. B. RAYNOR. 


“WOLVERINE” Self-Starting and 
Reversing 


| 
MARINE | 


GASOLINE 
ENGINES 
SAFE COMPACT POWERFUL 





ECONOMICAL 
. STARTS IT 
mae Lever Revenses 17 
A Absolutely Reliable 
No Noise NoSmoke No Odor | 
No*Cranking’’ No Vibration | 
Thoroughly Water-Jacketted 
Automatic Generator 
Removable Igniters } 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
ines from 2 to 60 Horse Power 
es from 18 to 75 feet in Length 
Write for Descriptive Catalogue to 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, 140 South Front st. 


CRAND RAPIDS, MICH.. U. S. A. 





18 H. P, Self-Starting and Reversing Engine 


En 
Laune 
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a white gas-light which 
generates its own gas 


It regulates its supply even with its flow, the result 


being a steady, rich light, the easiest ever known to the 
eyes, and complimentary to all objects. 

It gives the pure daylight tone of light at night, pos- 
itively of greater Meleliniinn in rooms than from noon- 


day sun. 


Costs $10, but lasts for 
many years, practically 
forever: is cheaper than 
city gas, electricity or 
kerosene: pays for itself 
in a very short time 
by what it saves, 


Send For 


FREE BOOK 


entitled ‘‘Advanced Houselighting,’’ 
postpaid by us to any address. 


You Can 


GET ONE 
FREE 


by having it exhibited in some store in your locality—no 
expense—no canvassing or work whatever. If interested 


in getting one free, write us. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. , Box60, Meriden, Conn. 


NOTE.—Edward Miller & Co. is a New England firm of fifty-six 
years’ standing. They have been the most extensive manufacturers 
of lamps in America since the introduction of kerosene. They have 
always represented the highest of worth in their line. 
first to perfect, perfectly, a self-generating gas lamp 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 











They arethe . 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


“DWARF IN SIZE. 
GIANT IN POWER. 


New Focusing Glass 


We now supply these glasses with focusing attachment which 
permits their use with one hand for all distances. 

They are the standard of the Armies and Navies of the world 
and are used by up-to-date Tourists, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
Ranchmen everywhere. 


Sold by all dealers. Booklet free. Catalogue of 
Photographic Lenses or Microscopes tf interested 


BAUSCH @ LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 


Chicago 





¥.2° ASN, RIDING 


The Iver Johnson Bicycles are made to ride 
and to wear,of the very best materials that money 
and years of experience can pro duce. Prices 
are right, too. Special Roadster, $45.00; Model 68 High Grade 
Men’s, $35.00; Model 69 High Grade Ladies’, $36.00; Cushion 
Frame, $50.00; coaster brake, if desired, $5.00 extra. 

Sold by every progressive and up-to-date dealer in the United 
States. Or sent on receipt of price, cash with order. Illustrated 
Catalogues (free by mail). 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 
Fitehburg, Mass., U, S. A. N. Y. Salesrooms, 99 Chambers Street. 

Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Johnson Bicycles, Guns and 
Revolvers. Established 1871. Harry Elkes and Major Taylor, 
Champion Riders of America, win their races on Iver Johnson wheels. 





Rochester, N. Y. New York 


NEW IDEA IN TRUNKS. 

The Stallman Dresser Trunk is con- 
structed on new principles. Drawers 
instead of trays. A piace for everything 
andeverything inits place. The bottom 
as accessibleas thetop. Defies the bag- 
gage smasher. Costs no more than a 
good box trunk. Sent C. O. D. with 
privilege of examination. Send 2c. 
stamp for illustrated catalogue, 


F, A, STALLMAN, 
Columbus, Obio 






















47 W. Spring St., 
memberThe NAME” 





BOAT FRAMES 
GAS GENERATOR VALVES 
eee ene PS. 


————————— : 

is is seeking reliable _n 
THE COSMOPOLITAN women in all paeactehen suntry 
who have leisure to take in hand THE COSMOPOLITAN'’S subscription work. 


Send references and your address to the Subsc ae 9 partment, COSMO- 
POLITAN MAGAZINE, Irvington-on-the-Hudson, 


| CAN SELL YOUR COUNTRY REAL ESTATE 


(residence, farm or business property) for cash, no matter where 
located. Send description and selling price and get my wonder- 
fully successful plan. 

W. M. OSTRANDER, 202 Heed Bldg., Philadelphia. 


AESPRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
I\ sample 1901 Bicyclee BEST MAKES 


1901 Models, $10 to $18 


99 & '00 Models, high grade, $7 to $i2. 
500 Second-hand Wheels 


all makes and models, good as new, 
#8 to @8. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
anywhere on approval and ten days 
trial without a centin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE distribut- 
ing Catalogues for us. We have a 
wonderful proposition to Agents for 
1901. Write at once for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer. Address Dept. 133H. 


MEAD CYGLE GO.; Chicago 










When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan,” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Our Way of Doing 


Business. 


We are manufacturers of Vehicles and Harness. In our large fac- 
tory at Elkhart, Indiana, we manufacture 178 styles of Vehicles and 65styles 
of Harness. You will find in our large illustrated catalogue a cut and de- 
scription—with oe every oS a a 
article we make. ur styles and No. 31 Pneumatic Wagon. Ball-Bearing 
patterns are the latest and best; ’ Azies. wire wasele, 36-36, with 3 in. No. 2 
api ¢ , shi é . xoodyear Pneumatic Tires, fu warran 

material and ere = ed, track 4 ft. 6in., price with shafts, 8115.00. 
fully guarantee © mare ' - As fine in every way as others sell for 8175. 

everything we sell, and we sell 5 We make a fuli line of these styles with and 
only direct to the consumer. mig , without tops. 
We have followed this plan g 
for 28 years, and we are now 


The Largest Manufactur- 





‘@) 


— 
LY 
ers of Vehicles and Harness 5 oy D> 
in the World Selling to the Les vet -\ 


Consumer Exclusively. is Se 
>a SUAS | 
eS EAI OCT 
2 wan? - Ee 
No. 625 Stanhope with Victoria style 
leather top, price with shafts, 8120.00. Extra 
for l-inch Kelly-Springfield Rubber Tires 
$29.00. Made with regular style top if de- 
sired. As fine in every way as usually sells 
for 975.00 more shan cur price. We makelj and in every case are enabled to 
twenty styles of Stanhopes. save you the agent’s, dealer’s, or 
middleman’s commissions. We 
ship anything we make anywhere subject to examination and buyer's ap- 
proval, and guarantee safe delivery. Wecan suit you in style, quality 
and price. Send for our Large IlMustrated Catalogue. It’s Free. 


No. 1300 Rockaway or Depot Wagon, price 


with pole oF shafts, $125.00. | Extra for 1 Elkhart Carriage and Harness 


inch Kelly-Springfield Rubber Tires %29.00 


Guaranteed as fine as retails for 875 more Manufacturing Co., 


than our price. 
No. 1200 Rock: t 8175.00is as fine . 
as usualiy sells for from 875.00 to 100.00 G, C. Pratt, Secretary. Elkhart, Indiana. 


more than our price. 


Makes Life Worth Living 


Hon. Bridges Smith, Mayor of Macon, Ga., writes:—‘Let me congratulate you on the perfection 
of a chair that one can sit in and feel like life is worth the living. Ifthere’sa man on earth who 
can appreciate comfort while resting himself, lam thatindividual. I have seen and used but few 
chairs that fitted the back. This feature of a chair has been sadly neglected. You find them 
magnificently upholstered, with carvings rich in design and finish, with rockers so rocky that 
the chair is set in motion almost bya whispering breeze; but the back is straight as a shingle, 
and the comfort the chair promises is as dead sea fruit. There is comfort in your chair.’ 


RICHARDS FIT-THE-BACK CHAIR—No., 33, This isa luxuriously 
comfortable seat for sitting room orlibrary. In Antique or Golden Oak, or Ma- 
hogany finish; Seat, Back and Head Rest in Leather; SpringEdge Seat; Richards 
Automatic Pivoted-Panel Back, which provides a solid support for the entire back 
from shoulders down. Price $25, Same chair, upholstered in good grade of 
Velours and Morris cloth (give choice of color), $20, Send cash, or if preferred, 
one-third of amount may be paid in advance; balance C. O. D. Ifafter trying the 
chair doesn’t “fit,” send it back and purchase price will be cheerfully refunded. 
State finish desired and give shipping directions. Other chairs at other prices. 


RICHARDS CHAIR-PANEL CO., LaSalle & Monroe Sts., Chicago, 




























Send for 
**Comfort in 
Sitting. ’ 






f 





occupy and maintain a commanding 
position as the highest type of vehicle 
construction in the world. 


A steel engraving and the most 
ARTISTIC VEHICLE CATALOGUE ever 
printed will be sent you FREE on reguest. 


S.R. BAILEY @® Co. (Established in 1856) Amesbury Mass. U.S.A 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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Card Press $5. 
iv Larger, %18, 

Ft A Own a” re 
Zo Cards po alagrenoliggoer AM 

Es Cireulars, (rte for entslog, proses 
Books, THE PRESS CO., 
Newspaper. Meriden, Conn. 
Our MARINE MOTORS 
are GUARANTEED to 
give satisfaction. 
Durable in Construction and Easy and 
Safe in Operation. 


R& Send for Catalogue and investi- 
gate our claims, 


Truscott Boat Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Michigan 











wi LA AU JN CHE: at 
the rotten merican Exposition because they are the best. Theyare 


elegantly finished, simple, seaworthy, safe, reliable and FULLY 
ne 


QUARANTEED. Stock sizes 15 to 50 ft. #150 buys a Lau 
is year. Send 10c for handsome catalogue of Steam and Sail 
Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes, etc. Order now; avoid spring rush. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., (Lakefront), Racine, Wis. 
The Cosmopolitan, $osreAip’ $1.00 | 
PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCHES 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. Nofire. No 
Government Inspection. CABIN LAUNCH- 
f ES and ROW BOATS. Send for catalogue. 


PIERCE ENGINE CO., Box 2, Racine Jct.,Wis. 


rary 99 MARINE Ano ST, ATIONARY GAS AND 
GASOLINE ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


ALL the largest and fastest gas-propelled 
achts on the Great Lakes are equipped with 
INTZ GAS ENGINES, (38> Send for Catalog. 
=+SINTZ GAS ENGINE CO., P. 0. Drawer 90. Grand Rapids, Mich. 















PLAIN ENGLISH NAMES: 


REGULAR Lovell | 
PID 
rca SLIDES Dry Plates 


A postal card BACKED (NON-HALATION) 


with your address 


will bring you “Backed, COLOR DIFFERENTIATING 


Plates,’’ ‘‘Sun Magic,’’ 


“Descriptive Price List." . BACKED COLOR DIFFERENTIATING 


These pamphlets are full of 
valuable information for the LOVELL DRY PLATE MFG. CO., New Rocneite, N.Y. 


amateur photographer. Sez? /ree. Branch Offices: 621 Broadway, New York City, and 64 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 











COSMOPOLITAN. 


Take a 
Kodak 
with You. 


"Made of aluminum and covered with the 
finest seal grain leather, the Folding Pocket 
Kodaks “are as rich and dainty as a lady’s 
purse, and are hardly heavier, yet they with- 
stand the rough usage of travel and changes 
of climate far better than any heavy camera. 

Carried in the hand, in a case, or in a 
shopping bag, they are convenient and incon- 
spicuous. Take a Kodak with you. 


The Folding 
Pocket Kodaks 


are fitted with superb lenses and 
have the Eastman automatic shutters 
for snap-shots or time exposures, have 
sets of three stops, brilliant finders and load in daylight with film cartridges for 
two, six or twelve exposures. They combine the smallest bulk and least 
weight, with simplicity, and the highest excellence in camera construction. 


$10.00 to $17.50. 





ae ee ae EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Kodak Portraiture.” It’s 


an instiuctive little book 
delightfully illustrated by Rochester, N. Y. 
Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr. 





When -ou write, please mention ‘“‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Premo and Poco Cameras 
Reduced. mult aly Rae 


In Price Send for our 1901 
3 315 to Catalogue. 


5() per cent 


> THE RECOGNIZED 
5 STANDARD, high- 
grade cameras of the 
£ world. 
Increased facilities 7 — . 
f make this reduction ¢*>~ 
ye 









PCE PEPE PEO OU RD 


It describes and 
illustrates many new § 
and special features, 
including. our new $ 
Automatic Shutter. 


Premos and Pocos for $ 
sale by all dealers. ¢ 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL ¢ 
AND CAMERA CO. ‘ 


140 South St., Rochester, N.Y. 


; possible. ee ' 


Lens Lesson No. 3 


Speed and definition are indispensable factors in 
all-round photography. They have been brought 
to the highest degree of perfection in the 


COLLINEAR LENS 


For speed work and portraiture; for pictorial 
work and copying, for every requirement of 


odern photography the Collinear is the lens . . 
eee eee are by the light of an ordinary lamp, 
book we send free to all who request it. by gaslight, or by daylight, print- 
The Voigtlaender & Son Optical (o., making is easy 


479 W. 14th St., New York City. With VELOX 


paper. Requires no dark 
room andrenders exquisitely 
soft, platinum-like effects. 


NEPERA CHEMICAL Co. 
Division of the General Aristo Co. 


For sale by agm, Nepera Park: 
al dealers. hy $ N. Y. 









When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Globe-WernicKe s23i<”. 


The Ideal Book:Case 
for Homes. 









A system of units — ten to thirty 
books, one unit; more books, more 
units, and get them as wanted. Pos- 
sesses every feature of a perfect 
book-case, and adapted alike to the 
largest or smallest library. Grades 
and prices to suit all tastes and 
requirements. Carried in stock by 
dealers in principal cities. Also 
Filing Cabinets and Card Indexes 
built on same plan. 


és G -W - Ask for 


100-S 


Days the freight J catalogue 


ae "The Globe “Wernicke a 


Cincinnati 


= FIDELIT AN GASUALTY 7 


OF... NEw .. YORK. 


Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


B= Of SURETYSHIP . THs Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MIS- 
CELLANEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 

a PERSONAL AGGIDENT. and has built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY 
INSURANCE BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income from 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY = premiums is nearly FOUR MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is 

protected by assets of Over FOUR MILLIONS, including an 

STEAM BOILER..... unearned premium reserve of ONE MILLION NINE HUNDRED 

THOUSAND dollars, and a special reserve against contingent claims 
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' i PLATE GLASS ..... of THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION. It has paid MORE THAN 
TWELVE AND A HALF MILLIONS to its policy-holders FOR LOSSES. 
BURGLARY ....... Its constant effort is to give to its clients not only INSURANCE 
indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING 
ee 
i WM. P. DIXON, W. G. LOW, ALEXANDER E. ORR ANTON A. RAVEN, 
ALFRED M. HOYT, J. G. McCULLOUGH | DIRECTORS: HENRY E. PIERREPONT, JOHN L. RIKER, 
A. B. HULL, WM. J. MATHESON GEO. F. SEWARD, HENRY K. SHELDON, 
GEO. E. IDE, GEO. G. WILLIAMS. 


GEO. F. SEWARD, President. Inquiries addressed to this office will receive 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Treasurer-Secretary. « © 
AGENCIES.*. IN .*. ALL.*. CONSIDERABLE .*. TOWNS. 


prompt attention. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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* it 
offers the greatest opportunities 
for advancement to-day. We can 


teach anyone at home by 
mail to 


BECOME AN 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER 


or to learn TELEPHONY, TELEG- 
RAPHY, ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, ELEC- 
TRIC MINING, SHORT ELEC- 
TRICAL COURSE; also MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERING, STEAM ENGI- 
NEERING, MECHANICAL DRAWING, 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, 

Studies do not interfere with your 3 
Position; fit yourself tostart in anew § 
profession at a better salary. 

Let us tell you of the small outlay 
meeded to acquire an electrical or me- 
chanical education and the successful 
work accomplished with the thousands 
of students who have enrolled with us. 
Write for our illustrated book entitled 
“Can I Become an Electrical 
Engineer?” Sent free 


The Electrical Engineer Institute of 


Correspondence Instruction, 
Dept. D, 240-242 W. 23dSt.,NewYork ¢ 


Its merit has 
Made it the 
world’s cham- 
Pion for the last 





ce Highest award 
Paris Exposition, 1900, 
Send for catalogue. 


KAMPFE BROS., 
8-10-12 Reade St., 
New York ¢ ity, 
or all first-class houses 


THOMAS A. EDISON says: 

“‘I consider the Electrical Engineer 
Institute as conducted by Messrs. 
Wetzler and Martin to be of great value 
to those who desire an Electrical Edu- 





We can save you 50 per cent. on all standard TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


makes of typewriting machines, sold under the 
strongest guarantee, you take no chances. (Get | 339 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
L our rating.) Our large resources and excellent buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. 
Y facilities enable us to outdo all competitors. Send Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. 
for prices, samples of writing and ironclad guar- Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 62-page illus. cat. free. 
antee. Office desks, typewriter stands, etc., at 


factory prices. Write for circular F. E. H. STAFFORD 
& BROS., 17-23 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. - 
7 1) YEAR es Absolutely New MANHATTANS at much less than manufac- 
THE COSMOPOLITAN ONE Se $4 00 turer’s prices. Second-hand, all makes. Send for Catalogue. 
y POSTPAID, @ de S. F. WEBSTER CO., 139 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Oo ? A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
¢ IN YOUR OFFICE 
: Sas ; will demonstrate its advantages. 
& a el 
Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. 
Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the 























trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. Title to every machine guaranteed. 


o> uy Barelay Street, New York. 8 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Me. 
a EIGHT STORES { roti treet, Boston. yandotte Street, ‘ity. 





124 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 208 North Ninth Street, St. Louis. 
482 Diamond &t., Pittsburgh,Pa. 586 California St.,San Francisco,Cal. 


Examine a Babcock thorovghl 
In addition to their easy running, easy riding elegance 
and perfect style and finish, which win the admir- 
ation of the world, the H. H. Babcock Carriages 
possess a dozen lesser points of superiority over- 
looked by the casual observer—e. g.,self-oiling, dust 


proof axles; quick shifting shaft coupler, etc.— 
minor features, but essential to the perfect carriage. 














We have or will build a venicle to meet your require- 
ments at @ consistent price. Catalogue upon request. - 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, Watertown, N. Y. 
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HIRES Rootbeer is the ideal spring tonic ae 
home beverage. It cleanses and cools -the blood, 
revives and refreshes the whole system—fits ven 
for the summer’s s heat. 

To be ees ry whe ants ated fo or in packages 
A pa iy i‘ 2S five ge iia ent ae tial for = ants. 
Wieilacs. weite force r big ofte r thik 


CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Malvern, Pa. 
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The best glycerine Soap, ** No. 4711." Its purity is absolute ; 
its perfume unequalled. Used for years in the Court of H.I. M. the 
Emperor of Russia. Can be applied to the most tender and delicate skin. 






Manufactured by FERD. MULHENS, Cologne 0/R, Germany. 
Sole U. S. Agents, MULHENS & KROPFF, 298 Broadway, New York. 
Send 15 cents for full size sample cake. 






















Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! — , ? 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP DEAFNESS CURED 


fas been used for over Sixty Years by Millions of Mothers removed. Therefore Ear Drums and 
for their Children While Teething, with Perfect other artificial aids never — 95 om cent. of all cases 
Suceess. It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, a bene Pol Suaieady send ts tel ckoeeae 


Allays all Pain, Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy Actina Pocket Battery is obtainable. Are you seeking a cure? 
for Diarrhoea. Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. ee ae ot —— Comey for a valuable book 
Be sure and ask for ** Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup”* and take ieee Lanta Seaciehe Gana a epi a Kansas City, M 

no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. - om Tene 





Quick Relief, Sure Relief. For 

Coughs and CGColdsthereisnoth- | 

ing moreconvenientoreffective | 
In boxes only. Never sold in bulle 44.4 mn dh | 


THE SECRET OF A GOOD COMPLEXION. 


UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE WE WILL SEND 
YOU A 30-DAY DAILY TREATMENT OF 


DR. CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS AND A 30-DAY € 
TREATMENT OF FOULD’S MEDICATED ARSENIC SOAP FOR ONE DOLLAR. it 


These world-famous remedies are a sure.cure for bad blood, pimples, freckles, 
blackheads, moth patches, liver spots, acne, redness of face or nose, wrinkles, 
dark rings under the eyes and all other blemishes, whether on the face, neck, arms ke 
or body. They brighten and beautify the complexion asno other remedies on earth can, p 
and they do it in avery short time. They impart to the complexion the most exquisite fair- 
ness, make the skin clear, soft and velvety. Until further notice we will send you the wafers 
and soap for $1.00. After this offer is withdrawn the price will be $1.00 for the wafers and soc. 
for the soap. Address or call on H. B. FOULD, Department 18, 214 6th Ave., New York. sa 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 












When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 



































TRE COSMOPOLITAN 


Tincture Amal 


in the treatment of PULMONARY affections in the first or advanced stages; TUBERCU- 
LOSIS of any organ, Lungs, Bowels, Glands, etc., in the first or advanced stages, CATARRHAL 
affections acute or chronic, Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Pharyngitis, Asthma, in fact all the diseases 
of the Respiratory Tract, as well as those of the Digestive Tract, as Gastritis, Enteritis, 
Colitis, etc. 





Experience of 


Dr. Rutson R. Leonard 





“My experience with Tincture Amal has been during the current year: 

“CASE I. February 26th last, I was called in to see J. F. W., male, white, 38 years of age, single. 
He had been for some time under treatment of two physicians, who, upon examination, concurred in 
the diagnosis of advanced consumption. He had been sick for eight months, and for some time pre- 
vious to my visit, confined to his bed. Upon examination found dullness over the lower part of both 
lungs, rales, labored respiration, some fever. The patient was very much emaciated ; coughed almost 
incessantly ; expectoration mixed with considerable blood ; night sweats ; loss of appetite ; insomnia. 
I prescribed Tincture Amal, and his progress was marked from the start. His cough and night sweats 
soon disappeared ; his expectoration grew very much less ; he could sleep well; his appetite returned. 
I have seen the patient recently and all symptoms mentioned had ceased; he has nearly regained 
his normal weight and I have discharged him as cured. 

“CASE 2. S.H., male, white, age 69, farmer. Was called in tosee this case in May last. He had 
been troubled with chronic phthisis pulmonalis for nearly 30 years, but was able to be about and 
do light work on his farm up to shortly before I was consulted. Cavity over lower part of left lung; 
his expectoration was excessive; he had become emaciated and suffered from loss of appetite and 


ED insomnia. I did not expect the patient to live over a month, if that long. Prescribed Tincture Amal 
aise is with remarkable results. I saw him last on November 8th. He had regained his normal weight; is 


ns and 


cases able to do all kinds of labor on his farm and I can truly say, seems to have taken a new lease on life. I 
anno . e ° “ ¢ . . . . . . . 
ere the do not consider him longer in need of the medicine, but such is his faith in it that he insisted upon 


cure? ‘ a f Si 
le book ny ordering more, ‘regardless of expense. 


ity, Mo. “When I became convinced of actual results proving the effect of Tincture Amal in lung trou- 
ble to be exceptionally thorough and permanent, I had no hesitation in extending its use in my 
practice. I have now several patients under treatment, all of whom are progressing favorably, and 
am keeping a detailed record of these cases on which it is my purpose to fully report when the 
treatment is completed. The causes of Tuberculosis, the numerous complications resulting there- 
from, are now too well known to require a discussion at my hands. Briefly stated, the effect of 
Tincture AmAl is to build up faster than the disease tears down, thus conquering it, and so far as my 
experience goes, it is the only remedy known at this time that accomplishes it effectively.”’ 


RUTSON R. LEONARD, M. D. 
* Catskill Mountains,’’? Broome Center P. O., Schoharie Co., N. Y.. November 15th, 1900. 


No claims are made for Tincture Amal not fully established by medical testimony. 
TINCTURE AMAL is especially adapted to HOME TREATMENT, simple and pleasant in 
its application, effective in any climate, whether in the heavy atmosphere of the coast or low 


=o 





country, or on the highest and driest altitude. 

If you would like to read what has been accomplished with Tincture Amal, what physicians 
endorse it, who have been cured by it, write for FREE LITERATURE OF TINCTURE AMAL, 
including the valuable TREATISE «LIVING FOR HEALTH.” 

If your druggist does not keep it, order from us DIRECT. We pay express charges to all 
points on and east of the Mississippi River. 


OFFER TO PHYSICIANS 


Any reputable physician in actual practice, who wishes to investigate the effect of Tincture Am4l, can procure FREE 
sample, sufficient to test its merits, by simply sending a detailed diagnosis of the case to be treated. 


TINCTURE AMAL MBG. CO., Ltd., Baltimore, Md. 


When you write, please mention ‘* ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Sick and Well 
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ROBINSON’S BATH CABINET. 


Cures disease without medicine. 


A positive cure for Rheumatism, Bloud, Liver, Kidney and Skin 
Diseases. No disease can resist the power of heat. 


A Turkish Bath at Home for Two Cents, 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL FREE. 


If not found as represented, money refunded 
$2.00 Book Free to Patrons. Contains full instructions for curing 
disease, written by prominent physicians 


Please send for our Book and special offer. 
AGENTS WANTE £75 to $200 monthly can be made 
e Write us at once for special 
agent's 1901 proposition. Exclusive rights given. Do not delay 
ROBINSON THERMAL BATH COMPANY, 
706-717 Jefferson St., Toledo, O. 
$500 in gold will be given to our best agents this year 


* 9 . 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Has been used for over Sixty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their Children While Teething, with Perfect 
Success. It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, 
Allays all Pain, Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhoea. Soid by Druggists in every part of the world. 
3e sure and ask for ** Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take 
no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 












‘Dr. Ozias Paquin. 
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NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEYS«:BLADDER 


Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain 
in the Back, Dropsy, ete. You will 
upon request be mailed 


A LARGE TRIAL CASE FREE. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause Bright's 
Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, Bladder Dis- 
orders, Difficult or Too Frequent Passing of Water, Dropsy, 
etc. For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure is found in a 
new botanical discovery, the wonderful Kava-Kava Shrub, 
called by botanists the piper methysticum, from the Ganges 
River, East India’ It has the extraordinary record of 1,200 
hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly on the Kidneys, 
and cures by draining out of the Blood the poisonous 
Uric Acid, Lithates, etc., which cause the disease. = 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., testifies 
in the Chrtstian Advocate, that it completely cured him of 
Kiduey and Bladder Disease of many years’ standing. 
Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in four weeks 
the Kava-Kava Shrubcured him of Rheumatism and Kidney 
and Bladder disease, after ten years’ suffering, the bladder 
trouble being so great he had to rise ten to twelve times 
during the night. Many ladies, including Mrs. C. C. Fowler, 
of Locktown, N. J., and Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, 
also testify to its wonderful curative powers in Kidney and 
other disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great Discovery 
for yourself, we will send you one Large Case by mail Free, 
only asking that when cured yourself you will recommend 
it to others. It is a Sure Specific and can not fail. Ad- 
dress, The Church Kidney Cure Company, 511 Fourth Avenue 
New York City. 


MYSELF CURED 


I will gladly inform anyone addicted to 


COCAINE, MORPHINE 
OPIUM or LAUDANUM 


of a never- failing harmless Home Cure. 


MRS. M.C. BALDWIN, 
P. O. Box 1212, Chicago, Illinois. 


PAINLESS AND PERMANENT 
re 


A Trial Treatment Free 


























Sent to anyone addicted to the useof Morphine, Opium, Laudanum, Cocaine or 
' other drug habit. Contains Vital Principle heretofore unknown and lacking in 
all others. We restore the nervous and physical systems and thus remove the cause. Confi- 


dential correspondence invited from all, especially physicians having refractory cases. 
st. PAUL ASSOCIATION, 46A Van Buren St., CHICAGO, IIIs 


Boe ys eee The excessive use of Alcohol, Mor- 
phine, Opium or Chloral produce a 
disease which yields easily to the 


AND 


This treatment for alcoholism is 
self-administered by the patient at 
home without publicity or detention 


PAQUIN IMMUNE TREATMENT 





from business. The craving appe- 


Are Curable Diseases tite is permanently removed with- 
out resorting to will power, as the patient is entirely immunized from further de- 
sire as well as cured from the disease which causes the desire for the stimulants. 
It is in high favor as there are no bad after effects Endorsed by busi- 


ness firms of national reputation. Upon application convincing 
proofs will be sent as to the efficaciousness of this wonderful treatment, which 


has reclaimed hundreds of relapses from other treatments. 

THE PAQUIN IMMUNE CO. 
Chemical Building, Department 48. 
When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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i is the natural skin food, 
removing pimples, tan, 
| freckles, sunburn, # 
blackheads and all skin 
eruptions. Highly i 
s/t]; endorsed. At all drug- 
Je» gists or sent by mail. rn 


Turkish Baths 


For 3 Cents 


A RACINE folding bath cab- 

inet gives you a Turkish 
bath room at home. At a cost 
of three cents, you get all the 
possible benefit of any vapor 
or hot air bath. These baths 
taken regularly insure health, 
vigor and cleanliness. They 
clear the complexion; they cure 
colds. And no other treatment 
is so widely employed by the 
best physicians in the cure of 
most chronic diseases. 

The Racine is not like the flimsy and unserviceable 
cabinets that are widely sold. It is a stout, double-walled 
room, rubber coated inside and outside, and fitted with a 
door. Merely tip it, and it folds into a six-inch space. 
The four best features in the Racine are controlled by our 
patents. Without them no cabinet can be satisfactory. 

The Racine is guaranteed to be the best cabinet on the 
market. We sell on approval, to be returned at our ex- 
pense if not satisfactory. Prices $5 up, freight or express 
prepaid. Alcohol or gas heater, vaporizer, face-steaming 
attachment and 35 prescriptions for medical baths includ- 
ed. Send to-day for our illustrated catalogue, and order 
from that. 


RACINE BATH CABINET CO., Box C, Racine, Wis. 
Chicago Exhibit, 1005 Monadnock Building 
New York Exhibit, 2nd Floor, 67-69 Park Place 
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Purity. 


Nothing is so attractive, so suggestive 
of purity of mind and body, as a clear, 
velvety complexion. It is an indica- 
tion of right living and a proper care 
for personal appearances. 


2 Woodbury’s 
Facial 

aCcla Soap 
used in connection with Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream, purifies the skin, free- 
ing the pores from dirt, decayed tis- 
sue and other impurities,and leaves 
the skin with the glow of health, 
smooth, firm and white. Sold by 
dealers everywhere, 25c each. 
Special Our booklet, telling, how to improve one’s looks, 


will be sent free, or together with a sample cake of 


Offer. soap and tube of cream for sc (stamps or coin) to pay 
postage. Address Dept. on 


ANDREW JERGENS & cO., Sole Aap, 
Cincinnati, 0. 



























FROM HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


fail in body, brain, and business through its agency than from any other cause. 
Ventures sent to sea with alcohol in command cannot mind the winds, fail to take 
cofrect astronomical observations, and arrive anywhere but in the right port 
Alcohol ruins-a man’s health; ruins his home; endangers his happiness; jeopardizes his 


= 


business interests, and brings him into ridicule. 


The Keeley Institutes are neither hospitals nor prisons, but are as homelike as it is possible 
tomake them. There is no confinement, nor is the slightest restraint put upon the patients 
beyond the request that they shall observe the few simple rules, and take faithfully the 
medicines prescribed. Neither are the patients treated as offenders against the morals of 
society, but as gentlemen and ladies who are afflicted with a disease that is curable. 

To Dr. Keeley is due the honorable distinction of having first declared against the vice 
theory of drunkenness, and to substitute for old methods a humane and intelligent treatment 
which removed permanently the appetite for drink, and at the same time, by restoring the 
nervous system to a sound condition, improved the general health of the patient.” 

The Keeley treatment cures this 





disease by 




























Dwight, Il. 





Produce each a disease 
having definite pathol- 
ogy. The disease yields 
easily to the Double 
Chloride of Gold Treat- 
ment as administered at 
the following Keeley 





Alcohol, 
Opium, 
Tobacco 
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Ae it is claimed by statisticians, is the chief curse of civilization. 


perfectly healthy state. 
result is that the patient is left in a normal ard health 
he has neither craving, desire, nor necessity for stimulants, 


Detailed information of this treatment, and proofs of its success, 
sent free upon application to any of the institutions named, 


ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST YOU. 


Hot Springs, Arh. 
San Francisco, Cal., 
1170 Market St. 
Denver, Col. 
18th and Curtis Sts. 
West Haven, Conn. 


Washington 
211 No. Capitol St. 


Marion, Ind. 

1908 So. Adams St. 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
New Orleans, La., 

1628-88 Felicity st. 


Portland, M 
151 Congress St. 


Lextneton, Mass. 


More men 


restoring the nerves to a 


St. Louls, Mo. 

, 2808 Locuat St. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
17.19 £91 Bhelgon St. 
Minneapolis, un.. 
Park ae & 10th 8t.8. 
Omuha, Neb. 

Cor. 19th & Leaven- 

worth Sts. 
Carson City, Nev. 
North Conway. N. | 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y-s ; 

799 Niagara St. 

Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
Greensboro, 
Fargo, N. D. 
Columbus, Ohio, 

90 No. Fourth St. 
Portland, Ore. 
Harrisbure. Pa. 


. D. C., 


‘ 


Cue 

















LESLIE E. KEELEY, M.D., LL.D. 
It cures by removing the cause. The 


condition, and 


Philadetphia, Pa. 
812 North Broad &t. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. 1., 
806 Washington St. 
Columbia, &. C. 
1109 Plain 8t. 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Belleview Place 

Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Int North and West 
Temple &ts. 

Rutland, Vt. 

Richmond, Va. 

408 No. 12th St. 
Weat Seattle. Wash. 
Waukesha. Wis. 
Toronto, Ont., 

786 Queen St., West. 





Using 





Institutes : 








** Non-Heredity of Inebriety,”” by Dr. Leslie E. 





Keeley, mailed upon appfication. 











A MODERN SCIENTIFIC TRIUMPH, THE 


“ELECTRICON” 


The first and only absolutely safe and successful means ever 
perfected to apply pure Metallic Galvanic Electricity direct to the 
ears, permanently curing 


DEAFNESS 


And completely banishing all distressing 


HEAD NOISES 


by restoring natural life, strength and activity to the affected parts | 
of the ear and to the nerve of hearing. Simple—harmless—positive. 
Cure guaranteed-or no expense. For full information and complete 
description, address with stamp, 


THE W. J. TINDALL COMPANY, | 


[Incorporated by the State of New York]. | 
38 MOHAWK STREET, COHOES, N. Y. 


Improve Your § ape 





re 


Belts used to advantage by corpulent people, 
to reduce corpulency and give shape to a pen 


to accumulate; also gives absolute safety from 

dragging sensation peculiar to a pendulous 
shape. We will send the belt to any part of tl 
Special price, $2.50. Send measure around t 
when ordering belt. 


free. 





FOR MEN OR WOMEN 
Ladies in Attendance for Ladies. 


Closed Sundays. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


Examination Free. 


We reduce the flesh without any discomfort to the wearer. 


SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR 


REMOVED 
FOREVER 


with the Tinthoff Electrical Apparatus. 
* Root life ot every hair destroyéd. 


Failure Absolute PRER TRIAL 


ly Impossible 

Skin lett perfectly smooth. Only per- 
manent method. Plain, simple, safe, 
andcheap. Can be used by yourself in 
home privacy. Operation painless. Com- 
plete instructions with each apparatus. 
Correspondence confidential Book, 
full particulars and TRIAL FREE. En- 
closestamp. Write to-day. 


TINTHOFF ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 
Dept. A. H., 57 Randolph St., Chicago, 





We never use Drugs, Obesity 
Tablets or Pills of any kind to 


duce fat, as they weaken the 


System and often cause death. 


Obesity 
both ladies and gentlemen, 
dulous or relaxed abdomen. 


The use of these belts reduces your size and leaves no room for surplus fat 


Navel Rupture; relieves the 
abdomen and improves the 
1e United States or Canada. 
he largest part of abdomen 


Comfortable belts made to order to be used after any operation. 
Those interested in the subject call or write and get an illustrated book 
We manufacture trusses for all cases of Rupture. 
Improved Elastic Truss Company, 768 Broadway, New York 
(Two doors below Wanamaker’s, near Ninth Street.) 


Established 19 Years in New York. 
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A few weeks in 
Colorado next 
summer will do 
you more good 
than a barrel of 
medicine. 


E issue a handsome little book about [pee 
Colorado, which is more entertaining and 
informative than anything on the subject yet 
published. It is full of interesting illustrations 
and contains an excellent topographical map of the State. It 
can be had by sending six cents in postage to the address below. 


Excellent hotels, perfect climate and wonderful mountain scenery make Colorado 
the ideal health and pleasure resort. 

Colorado is not far away. We run “one night on the road” trains, luxuriously 
equipped, from both Chicago and St. Louis. Comfortable library smoking cars and 
dining cars a da carte make the trip seem very short. Then during the summer 
months tourist tickets are sold at greatly reduced rates, so the expense is not great 


P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, C. B. @ Q. R. R.,. CHICAGO 





When you write, piease mention ** The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
























YOU ARE LOSING MONEY 


by clinging to the old out-of-date style of 
book-keeping. It wastes every body’s time— 
and “timeis money.” Save these wasted 
energies and turn them into a profitable 
channel. 





Y 


YOU CAN MAKE MONE 


by systematising your business— 
increasing the efficiency of every 


department. The Razall Loose . 
Leaf System will decrease your book-keeping and 


minimize your book expenses—it will bring your 


scattered accounts into one compact volume. 
“Systematic Accounting.” our handsomely illus- 
trated booklet. tells why the Razall Loose Leaf | t 
System is the best and how it can_ be applied, | 
to your business. Write for “Edition D. | 
THE I. G. RAZALL M'F’G COMPANY, 


879-881 East Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


t 
v 
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gin. long [add 1oc. 
sawed white oak, 


simply as an advertisement to introduce the quality of our work to 


quality and most complete card system obtainable. 


THE FRED MACEYCO., Granp Rapips, Micu. 


NOTE—See our other advertisements in this magazine. 
| #eree Makers of Office and Library Furnitur 















“Business System™ 


is the title of our catalogue illustrating and explaining model busi- 
ness methods used by our largest and most successful business houses— 


it is free upon request. 
A Trial 
Outfit 
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EXPRESS PREPAID 
Cash with Order, 











Card System 
Outfit 


Consisting of 

400 highest grade linen record cards, ruled, 3 x5 in., white. 

1set monthly guides [12 cards],salmon, 

iset daily guides [31 cards], buff 

iset alphabetical guides [20 cards], blue. 

thandsome polished desk drawer tray, 

for each additional inch in length], made of quarter- 
iden oak finish. This box is equipped with the 
adjustable following block for holding cards at all 
Felt feet pre- 










*‘ Macey "’ patented 
imes in anupright position when tray is partially filled. 
entscratching and noise. 


It is worth at retail $2 so. We offer it at this remarkably low price 


hose desiring to test its usefulness and to know more about the highest 


Ask for complete catalogue No. ** D5." 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILA. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S | 


TOURS AND TICKETS EVERYWHERE 


SWITZERLAND, PARIS, ETC. 68 
Italy, tours. Shesck 23 and Agel 27. 
THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT 
Norway. 
AND 
Italy 


days’ 


SUN, ETC. 2 days’ tour. May 28. 
THE NORTH CAPE. 103 days’ tour. 
April 27. 


AND THE BRITISH ISLES 50 and 57 

France days’ tour. April 30, June 11, aod July 30 
° ANDITS GRANDEST ALPINE 
Switzerland sceniiey the tralian Lakes 
The Rhine, Holland, Belgium, 


France, and Rural England. About 78 days. June rr and 


July 30. 


Central Europe. 

MOO WEY Soa ton of 15 dar. 
Southern Europe. 
Grand Tours Around the World 


~Going West, August 19, 1901. Goirg East, January 18, 1go2. 


Fourth Annual Oriental Lands Tour 


g5 days. January 18, 19c2. 


Tour of rordays. 
July 9 
EUROPE. 
May 28. 
Tour of 99 
September 24. 


Combina- 


days. 


Send for Descriptive Circular, 


Other Tours to Alaska, Yellowstone Park. Grand Canyon, 
Colorado, etc. Foreign Money, Travellers’ Cheques, Railway 
and Steamship Tickets. Circulars on application. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 


296 Washington Street, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. : 
1005 Chestnut ‘Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
103 Adams Street, Chicago. 
237 South Spring Street, Los Angeles Cal. 
61 Crocker Building,San Francisco, Cal. 


When you write, please mention ** 
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Pan- 


For a copy of the New York Central's 
American Exposition Folder, ** Four-'l'rack Series 
No. 1s, send a postage stamp to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, Grand Cent al Station, New York. 
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SAN DIEGO BAY, FROM POINT LOMA. 


Summer 
Three Days 
Away 


In California, 

If you travel on the daily California Limited — 
the rapid, restful train—Chicago to 

Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


PU 


*, 
~~ 
PS 


? 


MIT Xs 


Santa Fe Route 


General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO, 








When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 














GELATINE 


ye@ IN CHECKERED WRAPPERS [i 


HAS BEEN SOLD BY AMERICAN 
PURVEYORS, FOR NEARLY 


HALF-A-CENTURY | 


























A PIECE-OFFERING 


settles the candy question. Candy 
lovers all agree on the special euatnins of 


Whitman’s 


CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONS. 


They're sold everywhere. 
Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate makesa 
: delicious arink in a minute. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 








J.&G. Cox, Lr. 
‘GORGIE MILLS, 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 
_ Established 1725 
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How To Prepare 


1. Pour the dry flakes from the package into 
a colander. 
| 2. Put a liberal amount of salt into a little 
| boiling water. 


Put in las 3. Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, Salt the water 
through the colander. 


4: Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish; serve with sugar and milk—that 
is all—and the rice is perfectly prepared in less than a minute. 























COOK’S Flaked Rice has the endorsement of the family physician, the specialist, and 
thie athletic instructor as a perfect food for every member of the family. Light, nour- 
ishing, and easily digested. 


COOK’S Flaked Rice tempts the most capri- 


cious and satisfies the strongest appetite. 


COOK’S Flaked Rice is not advertised spe- 


cifically as an infant’s food, nevertheless it 
is a-perfect one. 


Book of tested Recipes 
in every package. All 
Grocers. * % & 
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When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.”’ 





























THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


















Utter Weariness 


After the day’s business foretells nervous 
prostration. Pabst Malt Extract, The 
“Best” Tonic, taken at this hour imme- 
diately relieves exhaustion, coaxes appe- 
tite, and enables one to eat—and digest— 
nourishing food. 

This preparation is highly concentrated, 
containing in small compass the nutritive 
elements of grain, predigested, and thus 
prepared for immediate assimilation. In- 
valuable for all forms of nervous debility 
and malnutrition, where digestion is im- j 
paired and where the demand for con- 
structive material is very great. 

’ Sold by all druggists and made by om 
Pabst Brewing Co. (Tonic Dept.) Milwaukee, Wis. 





Pabst 
Malt EXE 
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~ WRITE FOR BOOKLET, 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN, 





A TWENTIETH CENTV®Y IDEA 


A Soda Fountain i.=:% 


eS TRY life misses many enjoyments of the city. Ifyou can’t come 
to them they can go to you. One of the city’s latest novelties is the 


possibility of having a complete Soda Fountain in your home at trifling 
expense. It consists of filling small steel capsules with the purest carbonic 


acid gas and supplying with them a 


SPARKLETS 


apparatus for making all drinks sparkling. It isn’t a big, cumbersome affair, 

but a neat, attractive silver bottle, as shown in illustration, with capacity for 

carbonating all kinds of drinks as effectually as though you owned a $1,000 

Soda Fountain. In order to introduce this into 100,000 country homes we 
make this special offer of 


A Complete Soda Water 
Outfit for $3.00 


all-metal bottle, with syphon, complete Regular price 
boxes of SPARKLETS, 10 in a box $5 00 
bottle of Root Beer Extract, pure syrup [ 
«s Ginger Ale <¢ ad Introductory price to 
Vanilla ‘6 ‘6 the first 100,000 


Sarsaparilla << 66 $3.00 
Raspberry ‘6 “e ” 
‘s Strawberry << “e Delivered, expressage pre- 


“c i . paid, to all points East of the 
Vichy Tablets (40 in bottle) cole ste tendasSuaeeal 


t bottle of Citrate Magnesia Tab- | these add 50 cents for addi- 
lets (40 in bottle) tional expressage. 


This gives you choice of eight different kinds of soda, flavored exactly to 
your taste at average cost of one cent a glass. 

geen In addition to making the finest soda in the world, SPARKLETS will 
carbonate in this syphon, milk, iced tea, cider or any liquid, and by its own 
life and force destroy a!l germs and clear impurities from unhealthy water. 


From thousands of letters of commendation we have space only for a few: 

“SPARKLETS goes beyond my expectation. Mrs. Howe | daily. Enclosed is letter from my physician, Dr. Lober, veri- 
has used it with various liquids and now she cannot get along | fying the same.” Marie Lenora Marks, 
without it. I have used the extracts of various varieties and 2357 Magazine Ave., New Orleans, La. 
the charging of them Sq as to taste, etc.” 

J. L. Howe, 94 Fulton Street, New York. - ““SPARKLETS reached me in good order and I am greatly 
pleased with the same.”’ 

“T thank you for introducing SPARKLETS to my notice. M. C. Merriman, Jr., Syracuse, N.Y. 
I have been ill quite a while and could not retain milk or any- : 
thing else in any form until I used the SPARKLETS. Iam ‘My friends and myself are delighted with the operation of 
now able to drink a gallon of milk charged with SPARKLETS | SPARKLETS.” James Hicks, Piqua, O. 


You can’t afford to be without one. Remit $3.00 by postal order, check, registered mail, or any 
convenient way and get a Soda Fountain in your home. 


Ghe COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE COMPANY 


Twenty-fifth Street and Broadway, New York City 





When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan." 









COSMOPOLITAN. 


Your Teeth 
VK) 


», Your Fortune 


Success in life—Social or Business distinc- 
tion—For man or woman—old or young 
—in these days of activity depends largely 
on personal attractiveness, which the fra- 
grant breath, the rosy, red gums and the 
dazzling white teeth do so much to create. 
Without good teeth the most regular 
features will not be beautiful and the 


health will be poor. If you use 


for the teeth, mouth, gums and breath 
you will improve the most delicate teeth, 
cure the worst conditioned teeth, clean 
any kind of teeth, and keep good teeth 
in all their glory od splendor. 


WRIGHT'S 


A creamy, delicious dentifrice (in collapsible tubes’. Contains pro- 
perties of the famous Wright's Antiseptic Myrrh Tooth Soap. Comes also 
in Powder form or asa Wash. Purity guaranteed. Free from grit or acid. 
Endorsed by eminent authorities. U.S Government buy it for Army use. 


Large trial sample and booklet free for 2c. stamp. 


At druggists 25c., or 


CHAS. WRIGHT CHEM. CO., Dept. X, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 









THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


A Reputation 


has only two uses: It may be 


lived UPON or lived UP TO 


B. |. BABBITT $ 
BEST SOAP 

















PRESS SREP PRISAISAISEAS 


3 has a Reputation that has been lived UP TO and constantly im- 
'* proved for generations. kk 
a Do not ask whether this policy has been changed after 64 years & 
i of success— & 
3 Rather give ‘‘ Best Soap” a trial and discover that it is without & 
a question K: 
iS 2 
g 3 
|The Purest S 
e Purest Soap 
ei | K 
% It hurts neither hands nor clothes. K: 
3 eyes 
a K 


+ The most Economical Soap 


4 It is the easiest to work with, does the work best, and in addition 
H it lasts the longest. 
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" Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers ewe 


PIAS 








When you write, please mention ‘* The saiademiaiei ” 
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At Luncheon Van Houten’s Cocoa is The Best. 


One teaspoonful is sufficient to make a delicious cup, sugar and 
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LALA CAL 


cream being added to taste. When ready compare it with.a cup of any 
other brand, and you will at once agree that for delicacy of flavor, and en- 


TAs 


ticing aroma, Van Houten’s is unequalled. The superfluous fat of the 


SRK. FK- 


cocoa-bean is removed by Van Houten’s special (Patented) process, so that 
the most bilious subject can take the beverage without the least fear of it 
irritating the liver. A 1-lb tin is sufficient for 120 cups, so it is not dear, 
because a little goes a long way. 

Sold at the Grocery Stores. Don’t forget to order it! 


Copyright 1901 by Lyman D. Morse Adv'g Ag'cy for the Proprietors. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





COSMOPOLITAN. 


BEEF TEA, asa Spring Tonic, if made with 


ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is APPETIZING, STRENGTHENING and STIMULATING. Just the tonic for old 
people and children. No trouble to make 

SAVORY SAUCES for Spring Salads may be made with Armour’s Extract 
of Beef. You will be surprised how a half to one teaspoonful of Extract improves a 
sauce and gives zest to a salad. Anyone can use it. Dissolve the Extract in a small 
quantity of water and add to the other ingredients 

CULINARY WRINKLES for Bachelor Maids, Men and Others, by Helen 
Louise Johnson, tells all how to use Armour’s Extract of Beef and to prepare Soups, Sauces, 
Chafing Dish and Sunday Evening Suppers, Etc. Sent free to any address upon request. 


ARMOUR @ COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.’’ 
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Sue: ‘It’s Uncle John and Aunt Mary. Now what’s to be done? The cook is out you 
know.’” 
He: ‘Oh! throw something together. Anything will do for Sunday night supper.” 
«* «Anything will do!’ Uncle John thinks more of his meals than he does of his 
money, and you know I can’t cook!”’ 
«Yes, I do know! But you have some of Libby’s good things and that little book 
about preparing Libby’s cooked and ready-to-serve foods.’” 
«‘Oh! I never thought! You open a can of Melrose Pate’. I'll cream it in the 
chafing dish, and there’s one can of Chicken Loaf; we’ll have that cold. With the 
Deviled Ham for sandwiches, we’ll have a feast, and Uncle John will imagine him- 
self at a banquet.”’ 
The many varieties of Libby’s delicious food products in key- 
. opening cans are always ready for emergencies if you have 
them on your pantry shelf. Ask your grocer for them. 


Send for the little book, «‘«How to Make Good Things 
to Eat,”’ mailed free. Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, 


The World’s Greatest Caterers. 
a, a =, ee — 


From The Cosmopolitan Press. 
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Magazine 


[Concluded.} 


PIANOS = 


have been established 50 YEARS. By our system § 
of payments every family in moderate circum- 
stances can own a vose piano. We take old | 
instruments in exchange and Geliver the new 


piano in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations, 
vose & SONS’PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


Coffee Topers. 


More of that kind than belong to the 
whiskey class. No criticism offered if the 
drug agrees with the system. and it does 
with some. About one in three are -un- 
pleasantly affected in some organ of the 
body, and the proof is found by the disease 
leaving when coffee is left off. 

Postum Cereal Coffee furnishes perfect 
nourishment and quickly rebuilds a broken 
down nervous system. Proof is in trying. 
Grocers furnish at 15 and 25 cents. 


NEW YORK 


Oprositre Tre 


RATES #1-22 PER DAY 
AND UP' 


Within poy Teach of the Theatres and ane 

District. Reached bg al} the principal stre: 

lines of New York, the GRAND UNION HOTEL is 
aunt ged the most convenient and accessi- 
le hotel in the city. 


Fine Cafe and Restaurant 
Goed Rooms Moderate Charges 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 








is seeking a reliable agent 


Wagan 
HC ae 


? COSTS | 
Tass PPE 
CENT A CUP 


EXAMINE THE PACKAGE | 
YOU RECEIVE 

AND MAKE SURE THAT 
IT BEARS OUR 
TRADE MARK. 


WALTER BAKER sO. Limited | 
Se mba 00 


Wool Soap is so carefully made from the 

purest materials that it is not only the best, 

but the safest soap for all household purposes 
Swift & Company, Chicago 


in every county. 


Persons having a little leisure will find it worth while to communi- . 


cate with the Manager of THE 


COSMOPOLITAN’S Subscription 








